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LORD  BYRON— ANOTHER  VIEW 


In  all  the  great  competitions  for  fame  or  other  of  his  meed,  according,  or  at  least 
there  is  much  that  reminds  the  reader  of  in  some  sort  of  proportion,  to  his  wortlr. 
quaint  John  Bunyan’s  parable,  which  his  But  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally  cer- 
hero  sees  set  before  him  in  visible  symbol  tain  that  to  some  no  waiting,  no  suspense 
in  the  Interpreter’s  house,  and  which  is  is  necessary.  Of  two  men,  between  whom 
meant  to  refer  to  something  much  more  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate 
important  than  the  reputation  even  of  which  is  the  greatest,  one  will  leap  into 
great  poets.  Passion  and  Patience  are  sudden  fame  in  the  very  morning  of  his 
the  names  of  the  two  children,  one  of  career,  while  another  toib  on  patiently  to 
whom  has  his  fine  things  all  at  once,  while  the  lingering  eve  which  finally  rewards 
the  other  consents  to  wait  for  them,  and  is  him,  but  only  after  long-drawn  agonies  of 
seen  serene  and  cheerful,  in  all  the  confi-  suspiense,  and  weariness,  and  sickness  of 
dence  of  hope,  while  the  poor  little  pas-  deferred  hope.  Nor  is  there  even  such  a 
sionate  soul  has  had  and  worn  and  spoiled  superiority  in  the  slow  recompense  over 
his  finery,  and  gnashes  his  teeth  over  the  the  swift  one  as  to  compensate  the  second 
too  rapid  fulfillment  of  his  rash  wishes,  of  these  two  for  his  weary  waiting.  The 
Without  any  deliberate  choice  in  the  mat-  sudden  reward  may  be  as  lofty,  as  lasting, 
ter,  which  is  a  thing  seldom  awarded  to  as  great  as  the  slow.  “  Unto  this  last”  the 
mankind,  this  contrast  is  continually  pre-  penny  is  given,  the  very  same  penny  which 
sented  to  us  in  the  world.  Seldom,  per-  rewards  the  weary  toil  of  him  who  has 
haps,  we  may  allow,  is  real  excellence  kept  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
liermanently  in  the  background ;  its  day  These  are  discrepancies  of  nature  which 
comes  sooner  or  later ;  the  blessing  pro-  the  wisest  can  neither  account  for  nor  ex- 
nounced  upon  those  who  endure  to  the  end  plain.  It  is  so  ;  and  if  few  of  us  can  say 
is  as  true  in  temporal  matters  as  in  spirit-  that  we  have  less  than  our  deserts,  it  is 
ual ;  and  he  who  can  wait  is  sure  one  time  certain  that  many  not  more  deserving  get 
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more  than  we  do — get  it  sooner,  easier, 
and  with  gaieti  de  caur — while  we  rise  up 
early  and  lie  down  late,  and  eat  the  bread 
of  sorrow.  Neither  nature  nor  religion 
affords  any  explanation  of  this.  We  know 
that  the  fact  is  so — and  that  is  all  we  know. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
that  afforded  by  the  career  of  Byron.  Of 
all  the  poets  of  his  time,  it  was  he  who 
commanded  the  most  instant  popularity, 
who  had  the  greatest  immediate  effect  up¬ 
on  his  age,  and  whose  p>osition  as  a  power 
among  men  was  most  remarkable.  Scott 
was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  equaled 
his  wonderful  success ;  but  even  Scott’s  in¬ 
fluence,  though  broader  and  deeper,  was 
not  so  intense  and  individual.  He  was 
like  a  broad,  and  full,  and  quiet  stream, 
enriching  and  ennobling  without  agitating 
the  wide  country  through  which  it  flowed ; 
but  Byron  was  like  a  torrent,  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him,  waking  and  rous¬ 
ing  all  the  echoes,  so  that  nobody  could 
ignore  him,  and  even  the  quietest  nook 
could  scarcely  escape  some  thrill  of  the  din 
and  tumult  he  occasioned.  While  only  a  few 
enthusiasts  knew  and  believed  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  whom  no  one  now 
will  assert  to  be  inferior  to  their  noble  ri¬ 
val,  every  body  had  heard  of,  and  half  the 
world  admired  and  adored,  the  daring 
young  minstrel  who  had  taken  it  by  storm. 
And  before  these  p>oets  had  done  more 
than  begin  the  first  difficult  steps  of  their 
progress  up  the  steep  hillside  of  Fame,  he 
had  reach^  the  summit,  and  was  making 
the  air  resound  with  his  voice — a  voice 
sometimes  fine  and  musical  as  Apollo’s 
lute,  but  sometimes  noisy  and  coarse  as 
any  brazen  trumpet.  It  may  even  be  said, 
in  some  degree,  that  earth  still  resounds 
with  that  far-echoing  voice ;  for  among  all 
Continental  nations  we  believe  that  the 
English  poet  best  known  after  Shakspeare 
is  Byron.  This  curious  fact  must  have  been 
very  perplexing  to  those  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  who  were  qualified  to  judge  what 
was  his  true  position,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  living  competitors  for  fame  whom 
he  so  signally  distanced  in  the  race.  To  us 
the  balance  has  been  set  even  by  those 
slow  agencies  of  Time  which  work  so  sure¬ 
ly,  if  so  leisurely ;  but  the  wonder,  though 
less  bewildering,  is  not  less  interesting  at  a 
distance  than  near  at  hand — especially  as 
in  this  case  there  seems  to  us  a  sufficient 
■explanation  for  it,  with  which  the  mind 
can  make  itself  reasonably  content. 
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The  position  occupied  by  Art  of  all 
kinds— especially  by  the  art  of  poetry — in 
the  world,  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  has  no 
common  test  of  use  or  daily  necessity  to 
which  all  men  can  put  it  alike.  Though 
we  are  strenuously  of  opinion  that  the 
common  heart  and  mind  of  mankind  is  the 
final  judge,  and  that  no  poet  can  be  great 
who  does  not  in  the  long-run  win,  to  some 
sufficient  degree,  that  universal  franchise ; 
yet  we  are  obliged  to  allow  that,  in  the 
first  place,  Poetry  can  not  be  justly  judged 
by  the  multitude.  Religion,  if  a  simile 
may  be  permitted  to  us,  is  universal  and 
for  the  world ;  yet  religion  is  for  the  reli¬ 
gious,  for  the  devout,  for  those  who  can 
understand  its  spirit  and  obey  its  laws ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  same  way  Poetry  addresses 
itself  to  the  ix)etically-minded,  though  it 
claims  an  empire  wherever  intellect  or  feel¬ 
ing  exists  even  in  infinitesimal  portions. 
The  poet  is  understood,  not,  at  the  first 
hearing,  by  all  minds,  but  by  all  poetical 
minds ;  and  through  these  Song  filters  as  a 
stream  filters  through  the  golden  pebbles 
and  silver  sand  into  common  use,  till  it 
becomes  a  daily  refreshment  for  all  men, 
sparkling  on  the  board  of  kings  and  on 
the  peasant’s  table.  The  singer  sings  first 
of  all  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear ; 
and  it  is  by  dint  of  seeing  how  this  melody, 
which  at  first  is  to  them  the  vaguest  of 
voices,  thrills  through  and  inspires  its  imme¬ 
diate  audience,  that  the  duller  ears  awaken, 
and  the  song  swells  out  into  full  music  and 
meaning  forever  a  wider  and  a  wider  circle. 
This  is  the  process  in  all  ordinary  cases ; 
but  there  are  cases  which  are  not  ordinary. 
To  this  rule,  as  to  all  others,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Now  and  then  there  comes  into 
the  w’orld  a  sovran  poet  who  needs  no  in¬ 
terpreters — whose  verse  w’akes  an  echo  in 
all  but  the  very  lowest  intelligence,  and 
creates  a  human  heart  where  no  heart 
seemed  to  be.  These  are  so  very  few  in 
number,  that  the  definition  which  we  have 
just  attempted  to  give  of  the  ordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  poetry  among  men  is  scarce¬ 
ly  disturbed  by  the  rare  and  exceptional 
apparition  of  a  Homer  far  away  amid  the 
mist  of  ages — a  Dante  towering  high  over 
the  crowded  mediaeval  world,  or  a  Shak¬ 
speare,  great  enough  almost  to  overbalance 
our  little  island — great  figures  who  reign 
over  all.  The  position  of  such  monarchs 
requires  no  preparation — their  thrones  have 
been  ready  for  them  from  the  beginning 
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of  time,  and  they  take  their  places  with  all 
the  gentle  grace  of  nature,  seeing  no  won¬ 
der  in  it.  Shakspeare  needs  neither  inter¬ 
pretation  nor  defense.  The  soul  which 
fails  in  loyal  worship  of  his  greatness, 
places  itself  beneath  the  level  of  ordinary 
human  intelligence,  and  is  worthy  no  no¬ 
tice  of  ours.  But  Wordsworth,  for  instance, 
stands  on  a  very  different  level.  He  is  a 
great  poet,  and  one  whose  influence  goes 
very  deep,  and  whose  fame  stands  very 
sure  in  the  heart  of  England.  Yet  there 
probably  never  will  be  a  time  in  which 
skeptics  will  not  take  exception  to  Words¬ 
worth,  and  doubt  his  divinity ;  and  there 
must  always  be  a  large  class  which  will  at¬ 
tain  its  appreciation  of  him  only  at  second¬ 
hand,  reflected  through  the  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  others.  And  it  is  Wordsworth, 
a  man  who  has  equals,  and  not  Shak¬ 
speare,  who  has  none — whom  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  as  the  representative  of  poe¬ 
try  among  ordinary  men. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  which 
we  will  not  identify  with  any  names,  but 
which  has  existed  in  all  times,  snatching 
for  itself  an  immense  but  evanescent  repu¬ 
tation  from  its  power  of  satisfying  the 
common  non-poetical  mind  with  some¬ 
thing  which  that  mind  takes  to  be  poetry. 
The  true  poet  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  com¬ 
monplace,  but  the  sham  poet  is  its  apostle ; 
and  there  is  no  art  more  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful  than  that  which  places  the  general 
and  common  in  the  place  of  the  natural, 
throwing  over  them  that  glow  of  senti¬ 
mental  coloring  which  is  appropriate  to 
higher  subjects,  and  presenting  to  the  pro¬ 
saic  mind  the  delightful  delusion  that  it  is 
poetical.  He  who  does  this — who  has 
the  power  of  bringing  the  diction  and 
music  of  poetry  to  the  service  of  those 
commonplace  views  of  men  and  things 
which  are  general  to  the  common  mass 
of  humanity,  and  of  clothing  convention¬ 
al  despairs,  miseries,  and  triumphs  in  the 
royal  robes  of  song — may  hope  almost 
any  thing  from  the  applause  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  We  all  affect  to  despise  the 
conventional  in  art ;  but  how  we  love  it, 
let  the  walls  of  every  picture-gallery  and 
the  pages  of  many  a  book  testify.  To 
elevate  that  commonplace  so  that  it  shall 
look  as  if  it  were  nature — to  deify  that 
conventional  till  it  seems  heroic — is  not 
an  elevated  use  of  poetry,  but  it  is  one 
which  reaps  an  immediate  reward.  When 
a  really  good  faculty  is  employed  in  this 
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way  there  are  scarcely  any  bounds  to  its 
triumph.  It  becomes  universal,  with  a 
breadth  almost  Shakspearian — and  is  not 
Shakspearian,  only  because,  fascinating 
all  others,  it  fails  to  fascinate  the  poetical¬ 
ly-minded^  the  real  audience  of  true  poet¬ 
ry.  Thus  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  advance 
and  a  rear  guard  to  the  army  of  song. 
The  van  is  occupied  by  the  sovran  poet 
— ^the  rear  by  the  brilliant  sham  poet,  who 
deifies  vulgarity,  and  so  tricks  out  the 
commonplace  that  it  thinks  itself  divine. 

To  say  that  Byron  added  this  power  to 
the  greater  and  more  genuine  poetical 
power  which  he  undeniably  possessed,  will 
perhaps  scarcely  please  the  majority  of 
his  worshipers ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  very 
important  fact  in  his  career.  We  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  his  greatness — 
he  was  a  true  poet ;  the  fire  divine  was  in 
his  heart,  the  light  celestial  in  his  eyes  ; 
but  along  with  his  greatness  he  possessed 
the  lower  faculty  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  The  commonplace  was  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  him.  The  secondary  part  of 
his  nature — all  that  was  not  genius — was 
common,  conventional,  almost  vulgar.  He 
had  preeminently  that  power  of  tricking 
out  the  poorest  and  most  threadbare  con¬ 
ceptions  in  glittering,  sentimental,  and  he¬ 
roic  garments,  which  the  multitude  loves. 
He  made  the  trite  seem  grand,  and  ele¬ 
vated  the  stilted  conventional  romance  of 
the  ordinary  mind  into  something  that 
looked  like  imagination.  Thus,  without 
any  thing  of  Shakspeare  in  him,  he  be¬ 
came  almost  as  universal  as  Shakspeare. 
He  passed  all  his  contemporaries,  true 
poets  as  great  as  he,  at  a  gallop.  While 
they  made  their  way  slowly  into  note,  he 
took  his  place  at  once.  He  secured  the 
suffrages  of  the  poetically-minded  because 
of  his  real  genius,  which  they  were  incap¬ 
able  of  mistaking,  notwithstanding  all  the 
less  noble  extraneous  matter  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  upon  the  vulgar  by  the  side  of 
their  vulgarity  which  he  shared  :  he  se¬ 
cured  the  common  by  his  triumphant 
commonplace.  The  crowd  took  it  for  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  splendid  flood  of  his  song — 
they  took  it  for  passion,  and  leaped  up  in 
emulation,  and  felt  themselves  gods,  too, 
and  Byrons.  The  misanthropies  and  stage 
tortures,  the  dark  despairs  and  secret 
crimes,  were  far  more  comprehensible  to 
them  than  were  the  true  depths  of  nature, 
which  it  is  the  poet’s  real  office  to  fathom 
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The  sham  horror,  which  was  after  their 
own  heart,  enchanted  them  and  carried 
them  away.  Nowadays,  the  Corsair,  with 
his  gloomy  brow  and  gloomier  conscience, 
is  the  acknowledged  type  of  the  conven¬ 
tional.  When  he  is  presented  before  us 
in  the  Surrey  Theatre  or  elsewhere,  we 
laugh  undisguisedly,  and  recognize  him  as 
a  familiar  acquaintance.  But  in  Byron’s 
day  this  tragi-comic  figure  was  a  very  rev¬ 
elation  of  conventionalism  made  poetical 
— the  vindication  and  triumph  of  that  be¬ 
loved  and  comprehensible  ideal  w'hich  the 
vulgar  love.  This  combination  of  true 
power  and  false  power  raised  the  poet 
above  all  his  competitors.  It  secured  to 
him  at  once  the  audience  which  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  judging  and  the  audience  w’hich 
was  incapable.  For  once  in  the  history 
of  the  world  these  two  classes,  so  often 
hostile,  met  together,  and  hoisted  up  the 
favorite  of  fortune  on  their  shoulders,  so 
high  that  all  the  world  saw  him  and  re¬ 
cognized  his  greatness.  It  is  this  which 
has  given  him  a  place  so  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  poetry.  Other  men,  with¬ 
out  his  genius,  have  thus  propitiated  the 
multitude,  and  snatched  an  evanescent 
triumph  ;  but  no  true  poet,  we  think,  ex¬ 
cept  Byron,  has  ever  done  it,  and  certain¬ 
ly  no  great  poet — no  artist  of  the  real 
rank  which  he  has  a  just  right  to  claim. 

The  man  who  attained  this  singular  po¬ 
sition,  and  won  this  remarkable  success, 
was  one  whose  life  it  is  too  painful  to  treat 
in  detail,  or  to  enter  into  as  we  have  done 
with  the  lives  of  other  men,  his  fellows. 
He  was  in  many  respects  a  favorite  of  for¬ 
tune.  He  had,  as  people  say,  every  thing 
in  his  favor — all  the  attractions  of  rank, 
nobility,  personal  beauty,  and  genius  uni¬ 
ted  in  his  person ;  and  yet  of  all  his  gen¬ 
eration  he  was  perhaps  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  of  whom  history  preserves  a  re¬ 
cord.  Fortune  did  her  worst  for  him  in 
doing  her  best.  We  speak  as  heathens, 
feeling  a  helpless  incapacity  to  use  any 
other  language ;  for  can  it  be  that  Provi¬ 
dence  had  any  thing  to  do  with  so  fatal  a 
beginning  and  so  dark  a  career  ?  We  have 
already  in  another  chapter  paused  to  note 
the  common  and  often-made  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  f)easant-poet  Bums  and  the  peer 
Byron,  and  we  ne^  not  repeat  what  has 
been  already  said.  Not  only  is  it  true 
that  of  these  two  men,  starting  from  ab¬ 
solutely  opposite  p>oints  of  the  social  scale, 
it  was  the  ploughman  who  had  every  nat- 
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Ural  circumstance  in  his  favor,  and  the  pa¬ 
trician  who  had  all  against  him ;  but  we 
add  that  not  only  Burns,  but  all  his  other 
competitors,  stand  out  in  happy  contrast 
to  Byron  in  the  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  the  beginning  of  their  life.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  greater  part  of  them 
set  out  as  he  did  without  natural  guidance 
or  support  in  the  beginning  of  their  days. 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  all  orphans,  cast  out  of  the  hand  of 
God,  as  it  were,  to  wander  up  and  down 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  win  hard¬ 
ly  and  sorely  for  themselves  the  very  stand¬ 
ing-ground  of  existence;  but  in  no  case 
was  the  young  poet  so  unhappy,  so  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  the  l»y  Peer,  or  placed  at  such 
immense  disadvantages.  He  was  ruined 
in  his  very  cradle.  All  the  malign  fairies, 
if  also  some  of  the  good  ones,  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  his  christening.  What  a  story 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end !  every  ar¬ 
rangement  disposed  for  the  worst,  every 
precaution  taken  to  keep  sweet  nature  and 
gentle  purity  and  kind  love  from  the  very 
nursery  of  the  child,  from  the  young  man’s 
crowded  and  bitter  path.  He  was  fond 
of  inventing  miseries  for  himself  in  after¬ 
days  ;  but  no  misery  that  ever  aroused  a 
poetic  imagination  was  half  so  terrible  as 
the  vulgarizing  circumstances  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  thing  in  his  character  capa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  these  painful  and  misera¬ 
ble  influences.  We  do  not  speak  of  vices, 
or  of  those  misdemeanors  which  are  the 
fruit  of  so-called  “  passion,”  but  of  that 
general  tenor  of  the  soul  which  elevates 
or  debases  more  than  even  accidental  vice 
is  capabfe  of  doing.  That  fatal  defect  in 
nature  which  makes  a  man  continually 
mistake  the  true  object  of  being,  which 
deprives  him  of  the  power  to  discriminate 
between  the  great  and  the  small,  between 
the  external  and  the  essential,  which  acts 
upon  him  mentally  as  imperfection  of  sight 
sometimes  does  physically,  destroying  the 
entire  perspective,  obliterating  all  sense  of 
different  magnitudes  and  distances,  of 
weight  and  value — was  Byron’s  first  and 
saddest  disadvantage  in  his  struggle  against 
the  adverse  fates.  The  “  passions”  and 
their  attendant  vices  are  bad  enough ;  yet 
they  exist  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
such  true  nobleness  of  mind  as  attracts 
our  warmest  sympathy,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  conflict  and  struggle  which,  when  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life — and 
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which,  even  when  unsuccessful,  carries 
with  it  all  the  pathetic  interest  of  tragedy. 
But  Byron  never  affords  us  this  lofty  inter¬ 
est  ;  he  is  astray  in  the  world,  not  in  a  no¬ 
ble,  but  in  a  miserable  way — reckoning 
every  thing  not  by  too  elevated  but  by 
too  petty  a  nile,  gauging  the  very  heavens 
by  the  height  of  his  poor  little  Baron’s 
coronet,  and  measuring  human  nature  by 
the  standard  of  his  own  stature.  In  all 
the  glory  of  his  genius,  his  youth,  his  ro¬ 
mantic  position,  and  his  natural  beauty, 
who  is  there  that  can  read  Byron’s  life 
without  a  certain  sense  of  shame  for  the 
littleness  of  the  possessor  of  all  these 
splendid  and  bewitching  gifts  ?  How  sim¬ 
ple,  how  generous,  how  open  to  all  chari¬ 
ties,  such  a  youth  ought  to  have  been — 
what  a  grace  of  noble  humility,  courtesy, 
princely  regard  for  others  less  favored, 
should  have  surrounded  that  favorite  of 
Heaven  !  Out  of  his  superiority  and 
greatness  what  respect  for  the  weak,  what 
consideration  of  the  infirm,  should  have 
sprung  !  Where,  if  not  in  that  young 
poet,  that  young  noble,  that  heir  of  fame, 
should  all  the  chivalrous  virtues  and  stain¬ 
less  flowers  of  honor  have  been  found  ? 
But  the  real  Lord  Byron  was  about  as  un¬ 
like  a  knight  as  any  commercial  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  gig  could  be.  He  held  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  code  of  greatness,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told.  He  adored  his 
own  lordship  as  much  as  his  footman  did, 
and  probably  more.  He  w’as  fond  of 
raising  a  commotion,  of  making  people 
itare,  of  getting  himself  remarked  for  his 
retinue,  or  his  expenditure,  or  his  jewelry, 
or  his  vices.  An  uneasy  self-conscious¬ 
ness  breathed  about  him.  Probably  the 
only  point  in  which  he  was  modest  and 
honest  towards  himself,  was  that  which 
concerned  the  highest  part  of  him — his 
genius.  For  genius  was  great  in  him :  but 
character  was  small.  That  first  necessity 
of  manhood  was  not  only  lamentably  in¬ 
sufficient  for  his  position,  but  it  was  warp¬ 
ed  and  badly  turned.  It  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  forgive  him  every  thing  else — all 
his  actual  sins,  his  indecorousness,  his 
low  code  of  morals — but  it  is  hard  to  for¬ 
give  so  great  a  poet  for  being  so  little  of  a 
man. 

It  is,  however,  unfortunately  too  easy 
to  find  excuses  in  his  training  and  early 
circumstances  for  many  of  his  fundamen¬ 
tal  faults.  George  Gordon  Byron  was 
bom  in  1788;  the  son  of  a  ruined  roui  of 
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whom  he  never  Icnew  any  thing,  and  of 
a  high-tempered,  high-spirited.  Highland 
woman,  ruined  and  driven  half  mad  by 
the  spendthrift  husband,  whom  still  in  her 
way  she  continued  to  love  and  admire  for 
his  very  vices.  Father  he  had  none,  ex¬ 
cept  this  disreputable  memory  of  a  man, 
with  which  he  was  sometimes  taunted, 
and  from  which  he  could  derive  neither 
support  nor  honor ;  and  little  good,  but 
much  harm,  came  to  him  from  his  surviv¬ 
ing  parent,  the  furious,  foolish,  sometimes 
fond,  and  always  termagant  mother,  ruin¬ 
ed  in  temper  and  nerves  as  well  as  in 
purse,  who  had  once  been  an  heiress, 
courted  and  caressed,  and  whose  poverty 
had  neither  dignity  nor  patience  to  make 
it  tolerable.  The  first  scene  of  his  life 
opened  in  a  little  house,  “  up  a  stair,”  in 
Aberdeen,  where  this  disappointed  and 
exasperated  woman — clinging  with  all  the 
desperation  of  genteel  poverty  to  recol¬ 
lections  of  her  wealthier  past  and  fantas¬ 
tic  hopes  of  a  future  which  should  make 
up  for  all  her  privations — by  turns  fondled 
and  vituperated  the  solitary,  bright-eyed, 
club-footed  boy,  who  was  very  affection¬ 
ate  to  his  nurse,  and  fell  into  baby-love 
with  his  little  girl-companions,  but  has 
nothing  else  recorded  of  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  being.  The  way  in  which  rank  is 
deified  in  such  circumstances  is  unhappily 
very  well  known  to  most  observers.  Such 
a  little  household  bowing  down  in  misera¬ 
ble  worship  of  a  rag  of  nobility,  or  even 
gentility,  and  referring  every  thing  in  earth 
and  heaven  to  the  standard  of  my  cousin 
Lord  So-and-so,  is  a  sight  which  we  have 
all  looked  upon  with  ridicule,  or  reproba¬ 
tion,  or  gentler  pity  and  shame,  as  the 
case  and  our  tendencies  may  be.  But  the 
intensity  of  this  worship  was  increased  in 
Byron’s  case  by  the  fact  that  chance  might 
at  any  moment  elevate  the  very  worship¬ 
ers  into  a  sudden  heaven  of  aristocracy. 
This  was  the  dazzling  hope  which  animat¬ 
ed  the  obscure  life  in  which  the  child-poet 
received  his  earliest  impressions.  Many  a 
lonely  woman  in  such  circumstances  has 
inspired  her  child  with  high  resolutions 
and  the  most  noble  of  hopes.  The  world 
has  been  conquered,  how  often,  at  their 
mother’s  knee,  by  men  never  fated  to 
gain  any  earthly  battles ;  and  many  a 
sweet  dream  of  greatness — ambition  too 
visionary,  too  distant,  to  have  any  of  the 
vulgar  force  of  that  real  passion — has 
wrapt  mother  and  child  in  that  profound- 
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est,  tenderest  union,  sometimes  coming  to 
nothing,  but  sometimes,  too,  coming  to 
noble  issues,  high  labors,  and  triumph,  and 
reward.  But  Mrs.  Byron  never  breathed 
into  her  son  such  ambitions  or  hopes. 
What  she  held  up  before  him  was  a  Peer¬ 
age,  and  the  glorious  thought  that  one  day 
or  other  his  name  might  be  recorded  in 
its  immortal  pages.  He  was  but  a  poor 
little  boy  then,  husded  in  the  street  per¬ 
haps,  noways  respected  by  his  comrades, 
going  to  school  most  likely  with  the 
“  merchant’s”  son  from  the  nearest  shop, 
and  no  more  thought  of  than  Jock  or  Ja¬ 
mie  ;  yet  the  tinje  might  come  when  he 
would  be  a  Lord.  This  was  his  earliest 
inspiration  ;  nothing  higher  was  dreamt  of 
in  the  atmosphere  where  his  young  mind 
first  unfolded  with  all  its  intense  desires 
and  appetites.  Whether  there  is  any  real 
indication  of  a  capacity  for  purer  influence 
in  the  foolish  story  of  that  childish  passion 
which  was  brought  to  an  end  at  ten  years 
old,  it  is  hard  to  tell;  but  imagination 
loves  to  believe  that  the  gentle  quiet  of 
the  litde  feminine  play-room,  in  which  the 
baby-lovers  sat  and  cooed  together,  while 
the  litde  baby’s  sister  dressed  her  doll, 
soothed  the  fretted  spirit  of  Mrs.  Byron’s 
boy,  and  might  have  ameliorated  his  ex¬ 
istence  had  any  such  calm  influence  con¬ 
tinued  with  him.  But  gray  Aberdeen, 
and  the  nurse  whom  he  was  fond  of,  and 
the  little  love,  and  the  familiar  world 
which  was  so  careless  of  his  pretensions, 
all  pass  away  like  the  changing  of  a  scene 
in  an  opera.  There  was  a  “  roup”  in  the 
house,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  Byrons 
produced  some  seventy  pounds,  when  the 
great  transformation  accomplished  itself. 
And  the  next  scene  is  Newstead  Abbey  : 
noble  old  ecclesiasdcal  place,  having,  it 
would  seem,  the  proverbial  curse  of  all 
such  desecrated  foundations,  ruinous  and 
splendid,  and  full  of  evil  tales  of  the  past 
lords  :  and  at  eleven,  God  help  him  !  his 
mother’s  hope  was  accomplish^,  and  the 
child  became  Lord  Byron,  attaining  at 
one  step  all  that  he  had  been  taught  to 
look  up  to  as  greatest  in  the  world. 

This  is,  fortunately  for  mankind,  and 
specially  for  titled  mankind,  a  very  rare 
and  unusual  trial.  Most  of  those  who 
are  bom  to  the  perils  of  rank  have  at  least 
the  safeguard  of  being  used  to  it,  and 
finding  their  position  natural.  They  have 
the  gentle  indifference  of  use  and  wont  to 
deaden  any  sentiment  of  elation  or  over- 
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whelming  sense  of  superiority ;  and  though 
this  is  sometimes  scarcely  enough  to  calm 
down  that  glorious  consciousness,  it  at 
least  keeps  it  within  bounds.  But  Byron 
had 'been  so  brought  up  as  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  proverbial  “  beggar  on  horse¬ 
back.”  It  w'as  not  his  fault,  or  at  least  it 
was  not  entirely  his  fault.  It  was  the  mis¬ 
erable  result  of  false  training,  a  low  order 
of  ideas,  a  false  position,  and  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  human  things  and  ways.  Had 
his  mind,  as  separate  from  his  genius,  been 
of  a  higher  order,  he  would  have  righted 
himself,  and  got  free  of  the  evil  bias  which 
had  been  given  to  his  young  life.  But 
his  mind  was  rigid,  and  when  once  set  into 
any  habit  of  thought,  very  difficult  to 
move  from  it.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
his  life,  too,  which  was  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  first,  he  was  almost  as  en¬ 
tirely  left  to  the  sway  of  chance  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Arab  of  the  streets.  He  had 
no  friends  to  guide  him  in  the  doubly  dan¬ 
gerous  passage  from  youth  to  manhood. 
His  guardian  kept  aloof,  frightened,  it  is 
said,  by  the  mother,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  every  discipline ;  and  no  other  man  or 
woman  in  the  world  had  the  courage  to 
confront  that  termagant,  or  make  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  the  boy,  who  very  soon,  as 
was  natural,  emancipated  himself  from  the 
foolish,  furious,  and  capricious  sway  which 
had  no  reason  in  it,  though  doubtless  he 
took  advantage  of  her  assistance  to  resist 
other  authority.  Thus  he  grew  up  un¬ 
checked  and  uncontrolled,  with  no  rever¬ 
ence  of  any  thing,  no  sense  of  loyalty,  no 
power  of  submission.  Unhappy  boy! 
with  his  noble  genius  and  his  limited  soul 
he  came  into  a  world  which  afforded  him 
nothing  to  respect  and  nobody  to  love. 
Nobody  to  love,  does  the  reader  ask,  with 
perhaps  a  smile?  Yes,  shoals  of  beings 
less  than  himself,  to  love  contemptuously, 
coarsely,  foolishly,  as  he  called  loving — 
but  not  one  to  inspire  him  with  the  true 
love  of  veneration,  romance,  and  that  wor¬ 
ship  which  ennobles  at  once  the  lover  and 
the  loved.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  ideal  even,  except  of  external  beauty  : 
no  visionary  nobleness  attracted  him.  Nei¬ 
ther  in  man  nor  in  woman  had  he  ever 
met  with,  or  did  he  hope  to  meet  with,  any 
thing  to  revere.  He  stood  in  a  world 
where  the  best  that  was,  was  on  his  own 
level,  nothing  above,  most  things  beneath. 
Once  more  we  repeat.  Unhappy  boy!  the 
best  part  of  nature  and  its  highest  affec- 
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tions  were  thus  obscured  and  veiled  over 
for  him.  His  great  capacity  failed  him  in 
that  highest  region,  his  eyes  lost  their  in¬ 
sight,  he  became  ignorant  and  dull  as  any 
boor  in  the  plenitude  of  his  genius.  Could 
the  veil  but  have  been  withdrawn,  could 
Byron  have  seen  the  higher  as  he  saw  the 
lower,  what  a  difference  would  that  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  horizon  have  made  ! 

It  is  curious  enough,  and  shows  his 
strangely  rigid  adherence  to  a  theory  once 
formed,  to  note  that  he  got  through  Har¬ 
row  without  any  diminution  of  the  par¬ 
venu  haughtiness  which  sits  so  ill  upon 
gentle  blood  and  ancient  lineage.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  any  atmosphere  in 
which  it  can  be  more  difficult  to  keep  up 
this  pride  of  caste  than  in  the  free  air  of 
a  public  school,  in  the  midst  of  that  little 
republic  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  has 
no  foundation  on  distinctions  or  degrees 
existing  outside.  Byron,  however,  passed 
through  Harrow  without  being  shaken 
from  his  little  citadel  of  pomp  and  con¬ 
sequence  ;  and  when  we  hear  that  he  ask¬ 
ed  one  of  his  school-fellows  to  keep  silent 
about  the  fault  of  another,  on  the  ground 
that  the  culprit  was  “  a  brother  peer,”  we 
do  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the 
boy’s  strange  power  of  resistance  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  place,  or  his  defi¬ 
ciency  in  that  sense  of  humor  which  serves 
instead  of  wisdom  to  so  many  of  us,  and 
keeps  us  from  making  ourselves  ridiculous. 

Thus  Byron  entered  upon  life  without 
moral  guidance  or  support  of  any  kind, 
amid  all  the  temptations  of  an  unusually 
dangerous  position,  with  no  example  or 
tradition  in  his  own  family  but  those  of 
dissipation  and  debauchery,  and  without 
any  friend  to  protect  him  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  inexperience,  or  to  tempt 
him  to  virtue;  and  notwithstanding  the 
rank  of  which  he  thought  so  highly,  and 
the  independence  which  probably  many  a 
foolish  lad  would  envy  him,  few  men  in 
any  class,  even  the  f)oorest,  have  begun 
life  so  utterly  improvided,  so  impoverished 
and  friendless.  He  had  every  gift  that 
even  imagination  could  desire,  except  the 
gift  of  knowing  how  to  use  them.  From 
a  very  early  age  he  seems  to  have  written 
verses,  but  verses  scarcely  remarkable 
enough  to  warrant  any  prophecy  of  his 
future  greatness;  nor,  indeed,  does  he 
himself  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  fame 
which  awaited  him,  or  in  these  early  days 
to  have  looked  forward  with  any  excite¬ 


ment  or  enthusiasm  to  the  career  of  poet. 
His  first  little  volume,  however,  decided 
his  fate.  Nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  to 
speculate  what  might  or  might  not  have 
occurred  in  case  of  some  contingency, 
which  never  happened;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  foolish  to  assert  that,  had  Jef¬ 
frey  never  assailed  the  “  Hours  of  Idle¬ 
ness,”  “  Childe  Harold,”  and  “  Don  Juan” 
would  never  have  come  into  being.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jeffrey’s  as¬ 
sault  Avas  the  first  great  impetus  given  to 
Byron’s  genius,  which,  without  that  sharp 
prick,  might  have  dallied  for  years  longer 
with  its  budding  powers  before  it  rushed 
into  the  field.  The  “  Hours  of  Idleness” 
would  seem  truly  to  be  described  by  their 
title ;  they  were,  as  tlieir  author  describefs 
them  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  time, 
“  the  effusions  of  a  boy :”  and  he  inform¬ 
ed  the  world,  with  much  grandeur  in  his 
preface,  that  “  it  was  highly  improbable, 
from  ^ny  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second 
time  on  the  public.”  But  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  young  poet’s  life  by  this 
languid  and  harmless  publication  was  such 
as  no  one  could  have  divined.  The  whole 
event  is  too  far  past,  the  sin  was  too 
promptly  punished,  and  the  effect  of  it 
was  on  the  whole  too  good,  to  Avarrant  us 
in  re-reviewing  the  review  which  stung 
Byron  into  life.  Amid  all  the  partialities 
of  criticism,  their  almost  inevitable  pen¬ 
chant  toward  the  work  of  friends  and  dis¬ 
inclination  to  applaud  an  enemy,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  an  unhappy  reviewer  picks  up 
a  work  at  random  with  the  attention  for 
once  of  doing  simple  justice,  without  lay¬ 
ing  himself  open  to  some  frenzied  attack. 
Why  select  my  work  ?  the  victim  cries. 
“  Out  of  the  thousand  and  one  volumes 
of  indifferent  verse  which  happened  to  be 
printed  in  the  year  1807,  only  one  bore  a 
noble  name  of  the  title-page  :  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  insulting  a  lord  was  too  tempt¬ 
ing  to  be  resisted,”  says  Byron’s  advocate. 
We  have  no  desire  to  defend  Jeffrey,  whose 
shortcomings  were  glaring  enough;  but 
certainly  it  was  hard  upon  him  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  quite  unnecessary  animad¬ 
version  ;  and  he  never  did  a  more  effect¬ 
ual  piece  of  work  in  his  life  that  when  he 
insulted  the- lord  in  question.  The  young 
giant  got  up  from  his  youthful  affectations 
and  languor  in  all  the  fury  of  Avounded 
amour  propre  and  injured  pride.  The 
shaft  pierced  througli  and  through  his 
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silken  garments.  It  was  the  first  real  vi¬ 
vifying  touch  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  life. 

To  our  own  thinking,  it  was  great  con¬ 
descension  on  the  part  of  the  big  and  pop¬ 
ular  Review,  then  at  the  very  zenith  of  its 
greatness — but  with  no  prophetic  power 
given  to  it  to  enable  it  to  divine  that  this 
was  Byron — to  trouble  itself  about  the 
boy’s  verses.  But  the  boy  came  to  violent 
life  under  the  hands  of  that  skillful  operat¬ 
or.  After  the  gentle  little  commencement 
made  in  placid  superiority  and  grandeur, 
with  a  sense  that  it  was  “  highly  improb¬ 
able”  that  so  lofty  and  splendid  a  figure 
should  ever  again  “  obtrude  itself’  upon 
the  public,  what  a  fieiy  and  real  start  was 
that  which  the  poet  made  in  his  first  gen¬ 
uine  and  energetic  production!  No  sham 
sentiments  were  there,  no  copies  of  verses 
labeled  with  initial  letters  like  drawers  in 
a  cabinet,  but  one  furious  flood  of  real  and 
glowing  invective,  genuine  expression  of 
that  contempt  for  every  body’s  works  and 
powers  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  noble 
poet,  looking  down  from  his  platform  upon 
all  the  petty  people  round  him.  The  great 
and  the  small,  the  names  which  are  house¬ 
hold  words  and  those  which  have  faded 
altogether  out  of  our  memory — the  young 
Ishmael  spared  none  of  them.  Because 
he  himself  had  been  chastised,  it  seemed 
natural  to  him  that  all  his  poetical  con¬ 
temporaries  who  were  already  known  to 
the  world  should  taste  the  whip.  He  sa¬ 
crificed  a  whole  hecatomb  of  reputations 
to  the  manes  of  that  still-bom  fame  of  his 
own,  whose  decease  he  attributed  to  Jef¬ 
frey’s  blow.  Not  only  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge,  but  virtuous  Southey  and 
musical  Moore,  and  even  Monk  Lew¬ 
is,  and  Graham  of  the  “  Sabbath,”  and 
Bowles  of  the  “  Sonnets every  soul 
who  wrote  in  rhyme  shared  the  outporing 
of  his  fury.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  or  his  own 
slaughter  in  it.  Yet  he  reviled  them  as  if 
they  had  every  one  had  a  hand  in  his  hu¬ 
miliation  ;  never  was  such  a  burst  of  ram¬ 
pant  self-assertion  and  disdain  of  all  au¬ 
thority.  “  Down  with  every  body”  was  the 
device  of  this  wild  champion’s  banner. 
Such  a  production  is  not  likely  to  procure 
permanent  fame  for  any  man,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  “  Dunciad”  sti>l  holds  its 
place  in  literaturerand  is  still  discussed  and 
annotated.  But  “  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers”  has  a  human  interest 
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above  that  of  its  poetry.  It  was  the  birth- 
pang  of  the  poet.  He  came  furious  to 
life  ready-armed  like  Minerva,  blazing  in 
sudden  light  and  deadly  power,  with  a 
quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  an  un¬ 
sheathed  sword  which  cut  wherever  it 
touched.  The  whole  earth  shook  with 
this  unexpected  and  prodigious  onset. 
Edition  after  edition  came  pouring  from 
the  press,  and  the  poet,  panting  and 
breathless  from  his  exertions,  was  already 
crowned  with  the  sudden  result  they  had 
won  for  him,  before  he  had  wiped  the 
moisture  from  his  brow,  or  laid  his  wea¬ 
pons  out  of  his  hand. 

This  was  the  first  birth,  or  rather  man¬ 
ifestation,  of  Byron’s  genius,  and  it  was  a 
very  characteristic  one.  Impatient  of  re¬ 
mark,  furious  at  censure,  skeptical  of  all 
excellence,  he  poured  forth  his  own  violent 
criticisms  and  mockeries  with  a  glowing 
power  and  fervor  which  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake ;  no  more  hours  of  idleness — 
hours  of  passion  and  heat  and  excitement, 
which  printed  their  impression,  temporary 
yet  vigorous,  upon  the  world,  and  made 
men  hold  their  breath.  It  is  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  commotion  raised  in  the  literary 
atmosphere  by  this  rush  of  the  new  actor 
upon  the  stage,  like  a  caged  lion  into  the 
old  Colosseum,  or  its  modem  Spanish  re¬ 
presentative  into  the  arena.  Nobody  could 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  new  appearance, 
or  its  immense  energy  and  promise  of  un¬ 
foreseen  power. 

Before,  however,  we  quit  this  preface  to 
his  existence,  there  are  two  things  to  be 
mentioned  which  are  very  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  young  poet.  When  the 
“  Hours  of  Idleness”  were  first  published, 
a  clergyman,  w’ho  knew  Lord  Byron  well, 
and  who  had  apparently  some  influence 
with  him,  wrote  to  him  objecting  to  cer¬ 
tains  poems  which  were,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  time,  “  too  warmly  ex- 
pressetl.”  “  The  imagination  of  the  young 
bard,”  says  Moore,  “  had  indulged  itself  in 
a  luxuriousness  of  coloring  beyond  what 
even  youth  could  excuse.”  The  first  copy 
of  the  work  had  been  presented  to  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Becher,  and  his  protest 
was  made  in  the  gentle  form  of  a  “  copy 
of  verses.”  The  headstrong  young  man, 
who  was  so  little  amenable  to  criticism, 
immediately  responded  to  this  representa¬ 
tion.  He  did  a  most  heroic  thing  for  a 
boy  of  twenty  to  do.  He  called  in  the 
volume,  of  which,  we  are  told,  only  one 
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copy  had  got  out  of  his  reach,  and  can¬ 
celed  the  whole  edition,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  friend  and  abolish  the  objectionable 
verses.  It  is  right  that  such  a  fact  should 
be  noted  to  his  honor ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  honorable  from  the  proof  he  soon 
gave  of  his  furious  resentment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  which  was  inspired  by  any 
thing  but  friendship.  A  few  years  later, 
he  did  another  generous  and  creditable 
act  of  a  similar  kind :  when  his  reputati'^T 
was  established,  and  when  perhaps  he  h..d 
begun  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  youthful  self-defence,  he 
struck  out  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re¬ 
viewers”  from  his  works,  sending  orders  to 
his  publisher  according  to  Moore,  “to 
commit  the  whole  impression  to  the 
flames,”  and  steadily  refused  to  allow  its  re¬ 
publication.  This  resolution  was  taken  no 
later  than  1812,  so  that  what  he  did  at 
twenty  he  canceled  at  twenty-four.  These 
two  acts  of  reparation,  unforced  and  vol¬ 
untary,  are  enough  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  literary  sins. 

Byron  went  abroad  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  satire.  Whatever 
the  cause  might  be,  this  young  Peer,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  with  all 
the  prestige  of  his  title,  and  with  all  the 
means  of  acquiring  acquaintances,  if  not 
friends,  which  his  bringing-up  must  have 
made  inevitable,  seems  to  have  been  as 
lonely  in  London  as  any  poor  clerk  from 
the  distant  recesses  of  the  country.  He 
had  no  one  to  stand  by  him  when  he  took 
his  seat,  lonely  and  defiant,  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  to  a  mind  which  attached 
so  much  importance  to  the  privileges  of 
rank  this  must  have  been  doubly  mortify¬ 
ing.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  means  of 
introduction  into  society.  Nobody  notic¬ 
ed  him,  except  Jeffrey  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
proud  disappointment  and  solitude  of  soul, 
more  real  than  most  people  suppose,  that 
he  set  out  upon  his  first  expedition  to  the 
East.  These  were  the  days  of  the  war, 
when  our  easy  highway  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent  did  not  exist,  and  the  nearest  way  to 
begin  this  journey  was  by  ship  to  Lisbon, 
a  voyage  which  he  made  in  company  with 
various  officers  on  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  war.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
“  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.”  It  was 
made  when  he  was  just  one-and-twenty, 
an  age  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  great  amount  of  debauchery  could 
have  been  possible.  He  had  held  carni¬ 


val  at  Newstead,  unrestrained  by  any  sober 
influence,  for  very  brief  intervals  now  and 
then,  and  had  indeed  just  wound  up  his 
youthful  life  in  England  by  a  short  time 
spent  there  in  the  company  of  a  few  of  his 
favorite  friends  of  his  own  age,  no  doubt 
an  uproarious  and  not  very  decorous  as¬ 
sembly  ;  but  the  lads,  however  vicious  and 
undisciplined,  could  scarcely  have  gone  to 
any  very  terrible  lengths  at  so  early  a  peri¬ 
od.  We  believe  that  a  great  many  readers 
associate  the  poem  of  “Childe  Harold” 
entirely  with  the  latter  portion  of  Byron’s 
life,  and  accept  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  poet  in  the  first  canto  as  something  not 
inappropriate  to  the  natural  feelings  which 
might  move  a  man  abjured  by  society  and 
his  friends,  ruined  in  personal  reputation, 
and  expelled  from  every  thing  that  could 
be  called  a  home.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
his  case  in  1809.  He  was  twenty-one. 
He  had  no  home,  because  he  had  no  rela¬ 
tions,  and  because  it  was  impossible  for  his 
mother  and  himself  to  “  get  on,”  as  peo¬ 
ple  say,  together ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
already  a  local  reputation  which  was  any 
thing  but  desirable.  But  every  one  knows 
how  little  local  reputation  affects  a  man  in 
the  bigger  world  of  society,  and  with  what 
ease  that  world  forgives  such  stigmas  as 
those  which  alone  could  stain  Byron’s 
youth.  The  sentiments  of  “  Childe  Har¬ 
old”  could  not  therefore  have  any  founda¬ 
tion  in  reality ;  but  yet  their  fantastic  and 
artificial  misanthropy  was  not  without 
some  excuse.  The  young  man,  if  not  so 
guilty  or  so  miserable  as  he  made  himself 
out  to  be,  was  yet  very  lonely  and  friend¬ 
less  :  and  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  may 
be  allowed  to  youth  in  respect  to  that  for¬ 
lorn  sense  of  solitude  which  sometimes 
possesses  it  like  a  passion.  The  self-con¬ 
scious  tragic  attitude  of  the  “  Childe”  is 
indeed  quite  characteristic  of  youth,  and  as 
such  has  a  certain  claim  upon  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  every  body  who  has  been  young, 
and  has  felt  the  luxury  of  being  miserable. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  this  luxury,  in 
which  most  of  us  have  indulged  in  our  day, 
had  been  presented  in  a  poetical  shape  to 
the  world.  It  was  quite  false ;  and  yet  it 
was  true ;  the  reasons  given  were  sham, 
and  so  were  the  sentiments,  and  yet  the 
state  of  mind  was  real.  Indeed,  its  very 
artificialness  made  it  real,  if  we  may  use  a 
parodox,  and  helped,  as  nothing  else  could, 
to  express  the  strange  chaos  of  willfulness 
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and  waywardness,  of  suffering  and  self-im¬ 
portance,  of  complacent  masquerading  and 
genuine  uneasiness,  which  so  often  fill  a 
mind  of  twenty  when  left  to  itself. 

Byron’s  journey  was  begun  in  what 
seems  to  us  a  very  magnificent  way,  and 
one  which  was  little  in  keeping  with  his 
impoverished  fortunes,  however  it  might 
accord  with  his  own  splendid  ideas  of  his 
importance.  We  who  are  used  to  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  young  men  “  of  quality”  in  many 
wild  ways  of  adventure,  and  who  have 
learned  that  it  is  jx)ssible  for  a  lord  to 
travel  with  very  scant  attendance,  and 
fight  his  way  like  any  other  young  English¬ 
man,  can  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the 
following  description  of  the  retinue  which 
this  very  poor  and  indeed  obscure  young 
lord  thought  necessary :  “  Fletcher  begged 
so  hard  that  1  have  continued  him  in  my 
service,”  he  writes  to  his  mother  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure.  “  If  he  does  not  behave 
well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a 
transport  I  have  a  German  servant,  (who 
has  been  with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia 
before,  and  was  strongly  recommended  to 
me  by  Dr.  Butler  of  Harrow,)  Robert,  and 
William ;  thfy  constitute  my  whole  suite." 
Four  men  for  the  personal  service  of  this 
one  boy !  Nothing  could  give  a  more 
amusing  picture  of  his  pomp  and  conse¬ 
quence.  “  The  f)ecuniary  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  toward  his  outset  at  this  epoch  were 
procured  from  money-lenders,  at  an  enor¬ 
mously  usurious  interest,”  is  the  uninten¬ 
tional  comment  supplied  by  Moore.  Even 
in  this  respect  no  one  seems  to  have  had 
sufficient  interest  in  the  young  man  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrain  him  from  expenditure  so 
foolish.  Thus  he  set  out,  his  yeoman  and 
his  page  being  supplied  for  sdl  necessary 
poetic  uses,  and  plunged,  with  all  his  con¬ 
ventionalities  about  him,  into  the  novelty 
of  the  unknown.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
follow  him  through  his  wanderings.  The 
reader  will  find  the  topography  in  “  Childe 
Harold,”  where  indeed  crowds  of  readers 
did  find  and  delight  in  it,  spending  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  enthusiasm  upon  the 
two  earlier  cantos  of  that  poem.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  too  much  of  the  power 
of  the  versification,  or  of  the  energy  and 
life  of  the  descriptions  therein  contained  ; 
but  we  avow  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  us  to  understand  how,  apart  from  all 
Byron  produced  afterward,  this  splendid 
guide-book  should  have  taken  such  abso¬ 
lute  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  espe¬ 


cially  as  in  those  days  travel  was  an  almost 
forbidden  luxury,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  could  be  attracted  to  the  poem 
by  a  desire  to  compare  their  own  emo¬ 
tions  with  that  of  the  poetical  wanderer 
must  have  been  very  small.  The  great 
charm  of  the  poem,  however,  we  believe — 
its  chief  popular  attraction — lay  in  the 
Avanderer  himself,  shadowy  as  he  is,  and 
vague  in  personality.  He  wa.s,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  the  very  first  sketch  of  that  blasi  poeti¬ 
cal  misanthrope,  who  has  since  done  so 
much  service,  and  who  in  many  different  dis¬ 
guises  charmed  the  popular  soul  for  years 
after,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  convention¬ 
al  picturesque.  He  it  was  who  gave  the 
charm  of  romance  to  all  those  melodious 
verses  which  celebrated  the  praises  of 
“  August  Athena,”  of  “  Stern  Albania’s 
hills,”  and  “  Dark  Suli’s  rock,”  and,  nearer 
home,  of  “  Lovely  Spain,  renowned  roman¬ 
tic  land!”  The  reader,  as  he  roamed 
from  verse  to  verse  among  the  dark-eyed 
Lusitanian  maids  and  Turkish  houris,  be¬ 
tween  the  wild  Albanian  and  the  high-cap¬ 
ped  Tartar,  was  always  conscious  of  anoth¬ 
er  standing  by,  trying  to  distract  himself 
by  all  the  scenes  and  figures  that  passed 
along  the  surface  of  the  panorama,  but 
ever  hugging  to  him  his  mysterious  soli¬ 
tude,  his  passionate  recollections,  his  in¬ 
consolable  sadness.  There  was  not  very 
much  absolutely  about  Harold  except  in 
the  first  few  pages ;  but  Harold  was  in  the 
very  air,  brooding  over  the  verses.  Each 
line  was  read  with  a  little  thrill  of  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  throughout  every  page  attention  was 
on  the  alert  to  find  again  that  wanderer  in 
his  splendid  superiority  seeing  every  thing 
as  if  he  saw  it  not,  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  musing  over  his  fatal  memories. 
And  when  a  universal  whisper  ran  through 
the  world — whisper  which  nobody  could 
trace,  and  still  less  contradict — that  the 
poet  himself  was  that  mysterious  person¬ 
age,  the  interest  swelled  higher  and  deep¬ 
er.  All  the  internal  evidence  was  in  favor 
of  this  idea,  and  the  immediate  zest  of  a 
living  romanoe  spread  over  the  reading 
world.  The  story,  slight  and  vague  as  it 
was,  became  real  on  the  spot,  and  people 
pored  over  it  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  secret  of  the  f>oet’s  trouble,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  his  genius.  Such  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  attractions  of  poetic  literature 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  The 
lovers  of  Byron  will  grudge,  perhaps,  that 
any  secondary  reason  should  be  called  in, 
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in  order  to  explain  the  first  marvelous  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  poem  ;  and  had  “  Childe  Har¬ 
old”  been  published  entire  we  should  have 
sought  no  secondary  reasons ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  to  the  first  two 
cantos  that  the  world  responded  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  so  universal,  and  that  these  are 
not  the  portions  of  the  poem  to  which  we 
now  turn  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  enough 
to  explain  its  immense  popularity ;  for, 
fine  as  that  is,  it  is  not  finer  than  p>ortions 
of  Shelley’s  long  descriptive  poems,  which 
won  nobody’s  ear;  and  nothing  like  so 
real  as  Wordsworth,  which  shared  the  same 
fate.  And  long  stretches  of  descriptive 
poetry,  however  fine,  are  slow  to  attract 
the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  Harold  who 
attracted  him.  It  was  Byron,  the  real 
Harold,  who  riveted  that  attraction.f  To 
us  nowadays  the  presence  of  a  self-absorb¬ 
ed,  darkly-musing  figure,  roaming  about 
with  finger  on  lij)  and  eyes  full  of  wild 
meanings — or  with  his  arms  folded  in  his 
romantic  cloak,  contemplating  the  things 
and  sights  around  from  the  summit  of  a 
melancholy  superiority — is  no  attraction, 
but  rather  provokes  a  smile.  We  name 
the  apparition  at  once :  we  have  known 
him  ail  our  lives.  But  to  Byron’s  age 
this  poetical  spectator  was  equally  new  and 
delightful.  He  fascinated  the  world,  as 
every  novel  development  of  a  trite  fancy 
does.  No  straining  of  faculties  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  comprehend  him.  He  was  most 
lofty,  grand,  and  superior,  and  yet  he  was 
within  the  reach  of  every  capacity.  The 
guide-book  details  with  which  he  chose  to 
surround  himself  grew  sublime  because  of 
that  cynic  smile,  that  “  hollow  laugh,”  that 
scowl  and  sigh.  Never  was  there  a  more 
perfect  hit,  a  more  successful  combination 
of  the  poetical  and  ethereal  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  ;  and  this  brilliant  hit,  this  pop¬ 
ular  success,  was  expressed  in  the  language 
of  true  poetry,  brilliant  and  vigorous. 
When  these  elements  which  are  so  seldom 
combined  came  together,  the  result  was 
not  mere  applause,  but  a  very  triumph. 

Thus  when  Byron  returned  to  England 
in  1812,  and  gave  this  work  to  the  world, 
he  took  his  place  at  one  bound  on  the 
highest  pedestal  of  fame — he  “  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  himself  famous.”  The 
reputation  produced  by  his  satire,  which 
was  of  a  less  attractive  description,  was 
swallowed  up  at  once  in  this.  People 
whom  he  had  abused  forgave  him ;  other 


poets,  with  a  generosity  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  not  very  usu^,  forgot  the  blow 
he  hail  administered  in  admiration  of  this 
new  flood  of  song.  The  languid  verse- 
maker  of  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  the  in¬ 
furiated  satirist  of  “  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,”  vindicated  himself,  so 
to  speak,  at  once  for  his  languor  and  his 
fury.  He  proved  to  demonstration  that 
Jeffrey  and  all  the  critics  had  been  wrong, 
and  that  he  had  a  certain  right  to  be  an¬ 
gry;  and  neither  Jeffrey  nor  any  other 
man  had  it  now  in  their  power  to  touch 
his  position  :  he  had  proved  his  possession 
of  that  gift  which  no  training  can  give,  and 
no  wealth  can  buy.  He  had  won  his 
spurs  ;  his  rank  was  no  longer  contestable, 
or  contingent  upon  any  possibility. 

It  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  confusion  of 
his  own  mind  on  the  subject — a  confusion 
very  general  with  great  writers,  but  which  in 
this  case  it  is  ymewhat  difficult  to  explain 
— that  Byron  "eems  for  the  first  moment 
to  have  kept  his  real  poem  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  to  have  contemplated  a  mere 
continuance  of  his  warfare  with  wits  and 
critics.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
his  relation  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  editor 
— for  he  seems  to  have  taken  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  publication  off  the  hands  of  the  poet 
— shows  this  confusion  in  the  most  curious 
way.  Byron  had  only  just  arrivefl  in  Lon¬ 
don  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

“  He  was  very  animated  in  the  account 
of  his  travels,  but  assured  me”  (it  is  Mr. 
Dallas  who  speaks  as  quoted  by  Moore) 
“  that  he  never  had  the  least  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  them.  He  said  he  believed  satire  to 
be  his  forte,  and  to  that  he  had  adhered, 
having  written,  during  his  stay  abroad,  a 
Paraphrase  of  Horace’s  ‘  Art  of  Poetry,’ 
which  would  be  a  good  finish  to  ‘  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.’  He  seemed 
to  promise  himself  additional  fame  from  it, 
and  I  undertook  to  superintend  its  publi¬ 
cation  as  I  had  done  that  of  the  Satire.  I 
had  chosen  the  time  ill  for  my  visit,  and 
we  had  hardly  any  time  to  converse  unin¬ 
terruptedly,  he  therefore  engaged  me  to 
breakfast  next  morning.” 

“In  the  interval  Mr.  Dallas  looked  over 
this  Paraphrase,  which  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  Lord  Byron  to  take  home  with 
him  for  the  purpose,  and  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  was,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  ‘  grie¬ 
vous,’  on  finding  that  a  pilgrimage  of  two 
years  to  the  inspiring  lands  of  the  East 
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had  been  attended  with  no  richer  poetical 
result  On  their  meeting  again  next  morn¬ 
ing,  though  unwilling  to  speak  disparaging¬ 
ly  of  the  work,  he  could  not  refrain,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  from  expressing  some  surprise 
that  his  noble  friend  should  have  produced 
nothing  else  during  his  absence.  ‘  U  pon 
this,’  he  continues,  ‘  Lord  Byron  told  me 
that  he  had  occasionally  written  short 
pyoems,  besides  a  great  many  stanzas  in 
Spenser’s  measure,  relative  to  the  countries 
he  had  visited.  They  are  not  worth  trou¬ 
bling  you  with  ;  but  you  shall  have  them 
all  with  you  if  you  like.’  So  came  I  by 
‘  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.’  He  took  it 
from  a  small  trunk  with  a  number  of  other 
verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but 
by  one  person,  who  had  found  very  little 
to  commend,  and  much  to  condemn ; 
that  he  himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he 
was  sure  I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  it  was  at  my  fcrvice  ;  but  he 
was  urgent  that  the  Hint^rom  Horace 
should  be  immediately  put  in  train,  which 
I  promised  to  have  done.” 

Moore  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  “  it  w’as 
some  time  before  Byron’s  obstinate  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  idea  of  publishing  ‘  Childe 
Harold’  could  be  removed;”  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  other  testimony,  and  prob¬ 
ably  was  no  more  than  that  liking  to  be 
urged  into  a  step  he  wished  to  take  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  peculiarity  of  charac¬ 
ter  even  with, people  who  are  not  poets. 
But  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  in  his  mind  for  some 
brief  time,  in  respect  to  the  two  styles  of 
composition,  which  were  so  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ;  and  that  but  for  Dallas,  Byron,  daz¬ 
zled  by  his  first  success  in  vituperation, 
would  rather,  had  he  been  left  to  himself, 
have  wrecked  his  reputation  (for  the  mo¬ 
ment)  by  a  return  to  the  subject,  than 
established  it  by  the  calmer  strains  of  true 
poetry  which  he  had  written  for  his  own 
pleasure.  Fortunately  he  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  advised ;  and  with  scarcely  an 
interval  the  unknown  and  unfriended 
young  man  whom  nobody  cared  for,  or 
thought  of,  or  invited,  whose  sole  surround¬ 
ings  were  his  few  college  acquaintances, 
none  of  them  distinguished,  and  who  had 
as  little  to  do  with  society  as  any  city 
clerk,  suddenly  became  the  courted  and 
applauded  lion  of  London.  His  position 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  “  In 
place  of  the  desert  which  London  had 
been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before,”  says 
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Moore,  “  he  now  not  only  saw  the  whole 
splendid  interior  of  high  life  thrown  open 
to  him,  but  found  himself  among  its  illus¬ 
trious  crowds  the  most  distinguished  ob¬ 
ject.” 

In  the  meantime  he  had  lost  his  moth¬ 
er,  the  only  being  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
appears,  who  really  loved  him  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  legitimate  love.  Poor  woman ! 
she  was  not  a  model  of  what  a  mother 
should  be;  neither  was  he  a  model  of  a 
son.  I'here  is  a  book  extant,  we  are  told, 
in  which  every  scrap  of  criticism  or  re¬ 
mark  made  upon  his  early  works  is  pre¬ 
served,  with  annotations  in  her  hand,  which 
one  would  have  liked  to  see.  She  believ¬ 
ed  in  his  genius  from  the  beginning ;  and 
he — went  to  work  with  the  gloves,  and 
had  a  violent  sparring-match  w'ith  his  serv¬ 
ant  after  her  funeral  procession  had  left 
the  gates  of  Newstead.  The  two  were 
alone  in  the  house,  all  the  rest  of  the 
household  having  accompanied  the  poor 
soul  to  her  grave.  Unhappy  lad !  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  no  w’ant  of  feeling  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  ill-timed  exercise.  It  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  wild  physical 
outburst  of  dumb  misery  and  defiance,  that 
defiance  of  all  subduing  influence  and  bet¬ 
tering  emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
all  pain  and  personal  suffering,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  whole  life. 

Byron  remained  in  England  for  five 
years,  from  1811  to  1816.  During  this 
period  he  produced  the  greater  part  of  his 
poetical  tales,  the  “  Giaour,”  “  Corsair,” 
“  Lara,”  “  Bride  of  Abydos,”  “  Siege  of 
Corinth,”  and  “  Parisina.”  All  that  is  most 
striking  in  these  poems,  with  all  their  va¬ 
rieties,  is  the  familiar  burden  of  his  verse 
played  in  now  one,  now  another  key.  It 
matters  little  what  his  hero  is  called,  Lara, 
or  Conrad,  or  Harold,  the  form  is  the 
same,  the  pose  the  same ;  and  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  literary  skill  that 
the  same  figure  should  pass  through  so 
many  different  scenes,  and  be  the  subject 
of  so  much  fine  exposition,  without  ever 
apparently  losing  its  first  attraction  to  its 
creator,  or,  it  would  seem,  striking  his 
readers  with  its  curious  monotony.  It  is 
interesting  to  contrast  these  tales  with  the 
poetical  romances  of  Scott,  which  proba¬ 
bly  suggested  them,  and  which  had  at  least 
set  the  fashion  of  this  kind  of  production. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority 
of  Byron  in  point  of  poetry.  His  verse  is 
not  that  of  a  simple  minstrel,  the  breath- 
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less  lay  which  leaves  us  no  time  to  criti¬ 
cise,  nor  thought  of  fault-finding.  The 
poet  in  this  case  stands  upon  a  higher 
level.  With  Scott  the  story  is  every  thing : 
now  and  then  he  pauses  to  repose  himself 
upon  the  side  of  some  hill,  or  on  the  green 
banks  of  lake  or  river,  of  which  he  gives 
a  charming  description,  delighting  and  re¬ 
freshing  the  listener  like  a  few  bars  of  a 
familiar  melody  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of 
dramatic  music :  but  these  are  mere  di¬ 
gressions,  and  the  tale  is  always  the  princi¬ 
pal  matter  to  be  considered.  With  Byron 
the  effort  is  different — the  tale  is  less  im¬ 
portant,  the  poetry  is  greater.  His  stories 
are  monotonous,  common,  and  insignificant; 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  sentiment¬ 
al  of  bosoms  ever  felt  a  thrill  of  real  sym¬ 
pathy  for  any  of  the  secondary  personages 
involved.  The  Zuleikas  and  the  Medo- 
ras  are  totally  indifferent  to  us ;  but  who 
would  be  indifferent  to  such  a  piece  of 
verse  as  this  ? — 

“  He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  oay  of  nothingness. 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that’s  there. 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And,  but  for  that  sad,  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction’s  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; — 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

I  le  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power. 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed  ! 

Such  is  the  aspiect  of  this  shore ; 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there ; 

Here  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  : 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  that  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression’s  last  receding  rav, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 

The  farewell  l>eam  of  Feeling  past  away. 

Spark  of  that  flame  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished 
earth.” 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  quote  at 
length  from  poems  so  well  known.  They 
were  the  fashion  of  their  time,  just  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  of  verse  to  elucidate  char¬ 
acter,  and  sound  the  depths  of  human 


nature  by  way  of  showing  its  infinite  di¬ 
versities.  Scott’s  tales  were  all  wholesome, 
natural,  and  sweet,  like  his  own  character, 
and  as  became  his  minstrel’s  art ;  but  By¬ 
ron’s,  though  inferior  in  every  human  sen¬ 
timent,  strike  a  higher  key  of  poetry. 
Their  melody  is  deeper,  though  not  their 
meaning.  Scott  carries  us  onward  with 
his  tale,  touching  us  with  a  hundred  simple 
emotions,  sympathies,  regrets,  through  all 
the  fluctuations  of  the  story.  But  we  read 
Byron  with  a  totally  different  kind  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  with  no  sympathy  at  all,  nor  any 
emotion  in  particular — even  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  smile  at  our  Corsair,  whom  we 
know  so  well,  and  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  lady  of  his  love,  whichever  lady 
that  may  be.  One  is  a  charming,  clear, 
melodious  narrative,  swift  and  animated 
as  the  course  of  a  stream ;  but  the  other  is 
poetry.  It  has  less  interest,  but  more 
charm.  We  can  define  the  power  of 
Scott,  and  how  it  comes  about ;  but  we 
can  not  define  the  power  of  Byron.  It  is 
that,  even  when  he  is  least  worthy,  he  is 
still  and  always  a  poet,  with  some  certain 
indescribable  influence  over  us  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  his  words  and  the  ilan  of  his 
song,  which  is  stronger  than  we,  stronger 
than  reason  or  meaning,  or  any  thing  that 
is  definable.  “  Lara”  and  the  “  Giaour” 
and  even  “  Parisina”  might  be  swept  oft 
the  face  of  the  earth  without  leaving  hu¬ 
manity  a  whit  the  poorer,  and  even  without 
doing  the  reputation  of  Byron  any  harm ; 
but  even  in  these  inferior  productions  there 
dwells  the  poet’s  charm. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  • 
lamentable  story  of  his  marriage,  and  all 
that  came  of  it.  It  is  one  miserable  ad¬ 
junct  of  greatness,  that  its  failures,  its  sins, 
and  miseries  can  not  be  kept  within  that 
vail  of  decent  privacy  which  happily  en¬ 
velops  common  life.  Whatever  the  truth 
of  the  story  is,  it  is  as  painful  a  story  as 
ever  disgusted  and  grieved  any  listener, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  stir  up 
once  more  the  smoldering  scandal.  It 
seems  to  us  that  almost  all  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  were  to  blame — the  two  who  seem 
to  have  married  each  other  for  need  or  for 
pride,  or  for  any  thing  but  love,  and  all 
who  stood  by  and  assented  to  the  union 
of  the  ruined  and  dissolute  young  man 
with  the  inexperienced  and  unindulgent 
young  woman,  who  probably  had  no  idea 
of  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  wife 
for  a  reformed  rake,  and  no  mind  to  un- 
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dertake  that  rtle.  Byron  had  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  his  own  character  in  his 
poetry,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Scan¬ 
dal  had  not  spared  him,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  people  “  in  soci¬ 
ety”  who  were  qualified  to  inform  the  lady’s 
friends  of  all  his  antecedents.  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  late 
detestable  revival  of  the  most  detestable  of 
rumors  has  done  more  to  injure  the  char¬ 
acter  which  Byron’s  wife  had  acquired  in 
the  younger  world  which  knew  not  Byron, 
than  to  produce  any  other  result.  It  is 
imjx)ssible  to  conceive  of  any  more  unne¬ 
cessary  or  more  painful  reop>ening  of  a 
question  which  time  had  calmed  into  si¬ 
lence,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  conventional  good 
manners  in  any  reference  to  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  that  uncalled-for  assault  It  is  a 
question  with  which.  Heaven  be  praised, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  an  unhappy  and  ill-omened  mar¬ 
riage  did  take  place,  and  that  a  separation 
followed  a  year  after.  During  that  year 
every  thing  but  jK)etry  went  badly  with 
the  poet  His  debts  overwhelmed  him, 
execution  after  execution  was  in  the  house 
to  which  he  had  taken  his  bride,  and  all 
the  misery  of  a  spendthrift  and  prodigal 
seems  to  have  come  upon  him  at  the  time 
when  other  miseries  were  gathering  round 
his  head.  We  have  no  inclination  to 
brand  Byron  with  any  of  the  terrible  vices 
which  have  been  imputed  to  him ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  pity  him  in  this 
crisis,  which  he  had  worked  for  and  brought 
upon  himself.  Consistent  disregard  of  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity  come  to 
but  one  end  for  poets  as  for  common  men 
— ruin  to  those  who  lavish  money  not 
,  their  own,  and  desertion  and  abandonment 
to  those  who  think  natural  affection  be¬ 
neath  them,  and,  without  loving,  expect  to 
be  loved.  Without  any  deeper  blame, 
this  was  undeniably  Byron’s  case ;  and  the 
outburst  of  scandal  which,  aggravated  by 
his  fame,  burst  all  at  once  upon  his  head, 
is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor,  to  our 
thinking,  blamed.  Morality  has  no  special 
code  for  poets;  and  that  a  man  should 
reap  as  he  has  sown  is  a  law  which  em-' 
braces  every  human  creature,  whatever  his 
rank,  mental  or  social. 

Having  said  this,  w'e  will -say  no  more 
about  one  of  the  most  tragical  events  of 
modem  times.  Its  effect  upon  Byron  the 
poet,  as  distinguished  from  Byron  the 
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man,  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  “It  is 
odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any  kind 
gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me 
up  for  the  time,”  he  himself  says.  And  as 
the  assault  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review” 
stung  him  into  poetic  life  at  first,  so  this 
much  more  violent  and  terrible  blow  stim¬ 
ulated  him,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  poeti¬ 
cal  existence,  pouring  fire  into  his  veins 
and  inspiration  into  his  song.  Though 
the  moment  of  the  crisis  itself  is  signalized 
by  one  of  the  most  mawkish  “copies  of 
verses”  ever  manufactured  to  the  i)attem 
of  pretended  emotion — a  production  so 
tame  and  so  false  as  to  make  the  reader 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  feeling 
whatsoever  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
was  capable  of  producing  it — yet  the  after¬ 
effects  did  no  such  discredit  to  the  trage¬ 
dy.  What  vulgar  impulse  of  his  lower  na¬ 
ture  it  was  which  dictated  his  “  Farewell” 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  If  these  verses 
were  produced,  as  we  are  told,  in  “  a  swell 
of  tender  recollections,  the  tears  falling 
fast  on  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them,”  then 
there  must  have  been  in  Byron  a  still  low¬ 
er  depth  of  conventional  sentimentality 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  They  were 
not  intended  for  publication,  we  are  told, 
and  came  to  the  world  through  “  the  inju¬ 
dicious  zeal  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  to  take  a  copy.”  But  verses  like 
these  are  not  written  for  a  sufferer’s  private 
solace ;  and  men  do  not  allow  copies  to 
be  taken  by  injudicious  friends  of  self-re¬ 
velations  which  they  do  not  mean  to  make 
public.  The  poem  is  such  a  one  as  might 
almost  be  given  in  a  burlesque  of  the 
whole  story,  as  appropriate  to  be  uttered 
by  a  noble  sentimentalist  on  such  a  touch¬ 
ing  occasion;  and  its  weakness,  and  the 
glaring  bad  taste  of  its  publication,  take 
all  the  dignity  out  of  Byron’s  retreat  from 
England.  Such  sniveling  could  only  be 
saved  from  contempt  by  the  disagreeable 
suspicion  that  all  the  time  there  was  a 
sneer  in  it — a  smile  aside  to  some  hidden 
audience,  who  winked  back  again  as  they 
looked  on,  holding  their  sides,  at  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  public’s  eyes. 

But  very  different  was  the  result  when, 
bursting  away  from  all  the  tragic  shame 
and  ruin  which  had  overwhelmed  him,  and 
from  all  the  pretence  of  ordinary  existence, 
Childe  Harold,  with  real  woes  upon  his 
head  this  time,  and  a  life  dishonored  and 
rent  in  twain,  crossed  the  sea  once  more, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  poetry,  the  last  and 
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surest  shelter  for  the  poet.  On  that  fami¬ 
liar  ground,  where  no  individual  defences 
or  retractations  were  called  for,  and  in  the 
visionary  position,  such  as  it  was,  in  which 
he  first  made  himself  illustrious,  his  spirit 
found  expansion  and  relief.  A  new  im¬ 
pulse  of  passion  and  power  inspired  him. 
If  there  is  still  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  of  his  private  grief  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  canto 
of  “  Childe  Harold,”  there  is  at  the  same 
time  such  a  glow  and  fervor  of  poetry, 
such  a  thrill  of  quickened  life  and  develop¬ 
ed  genius,  as  drives  all  criticism  from  our 
thoughts.  The  work  changes  in  his  glow¬ 
ing  hands,  unconsciously  to  himself.  'I'here 
is  the  same  plan,  the  same  central  figure, 
but  how  difl'erent  is  the  whole  strain  !  It 
is  no  longer  a  poetic  guide-book  with  one 
mysterious  stranger  in  it.  The  threads  of 
his  web  have  become  electric  threads, 
vibrating  far  and  wide.  Costume  and 
passive  picturesqueness  —  the  dark-eyed 
maids — the  high-capped  Tartars — all  the 
paraphernalia  of  travel,  are  swept  away  by 
this  new  tide  of  power  and  passion.  It  is 
no  longer  a  stripling  essaying  his  powers 
who  stands  before  us,  but  a  man  with 
strength  to  conduct  the  stream  as  he  w'ill, 
to  lead  it  into  new  channels,  to  command 
the  interest  and  breathless  admiration  of 
that  audience  which  a  little  while  ago  had 
waked  to  its  earliest  wonderings  about  him, 
and  had  asked  itself  what  he  meant  ?  Now 
every  one  had  learned  to  know  what  he 
meant :  and,  resounding  the  wrongs  of 
Byron  over  the  world,  yet  touching  by  the 
way  many  a  lofty  theme  and  lovely  spot, 
the  great  song  pours  on,  inundating  every 
thing  with  a  very  flood  of  beauty  and 
brightness,  of  majestic  melody  and  irresis¬ 
tible  feeling.  In  this  third  canto  the  poet 
com&s  to  his  majority,  as  it  were,  bursting 
through  all  the  husks  of  budding  genius, 
and  revealing  himself  in  his  full  propor¬ 
tions,  in  all  the  passion  and  power  of  his 
nature  and  of  his  genius.  It  is  curious  to 
pass,  as  so  many  readers  have  probably 
done,  with  nothing  more  than  a  dim  won¬ 
der  at  the  change,  and  consciousness  that 
they  “liked  belter”  the  conclusion  than 
the  beginning — from  the  tame  beauty  and* 
artificial  mysteriousness  of  the  first  part  of 
“  Childe  Harold,”  to  the  burning  and  glow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  second.  The  third  canto  is 
full  of  verses  which  have  been  as  household 
words  to  us  all  our  lives.  Scarcely  a  line 
occurs  which  does  not  figure  somewhere 


as  a  quotation.  It  is  Byron’s  highest 
success  in  serious  poetry.  One  greater  ef¬ 
fort  still,  his  last  and  most  triumphant 
work,  was  yet  to  be  commenced;  but  out 
of  “Don  Juan”  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  in  his  productions  which  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  splendor  and  force  of  the  third 
canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  sketch  of 
the  Eve  of  Waterloo,  that  brilliant  piece  of 
dramatic  description,  which  perhaps  one 
in  ten  of  all  Englishmen  have  got  by  heart 
one  time  or  other,  or  know  by  heart  wi‘.l*» 
out  learning,  and  the  almost  equally  pop¬ 
ular  but  somewhat  theatrical  and  inflated 
storm  among  the  mountains,  will  come  to 
every  one’s  mind ;  but  it  is  not  merely  in 
such  episodes  as  these  that  the  great  tide 
of  increased  vigor  shows  itself.  Every 
line  is  instinct  with  new  force.  The  poet 
has  nothing  to  reveal  to  us — no  lesson,  no 
message  from  on  high ;  but  the  life  which 
was  so  vague  and  histrionic  to  him  a  little 
while  ago  has  become  real.  Even  the 
theatrical  exaggerations,  of  which  he  can 
not  divest  himself — even  the  pretenses,  of 
which  he  is  still  far  from  being  clear — have 
acquired  a  kind  of  truth  from  sheer  dint  of 
feeling.  Take,  for  instance,  this  account 
of  the  recommencement  of  his  wandering 
career.  There  is  little  fact  in  the  picture, 
and  yet  how  much  more  true  and  living  it 
is  than  the  vague  despair  of  his  first  outset 
upon  the  world. 

‘‘^Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 
friends ; 

Where  rolled  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam : 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker’s  foam. 

Were  unto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land’s  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature’s  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the 
lake. 

Like  the  Chaldeans,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 

Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born 
jars. 

And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite. 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  night, 

He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light. 

To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to 
its  brink. 

But  in  Man’s  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome. 
Drooped  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o’crcome. 
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As  eagerly  the  barred-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom 
eat. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 

With  nought  of  hope  left  but  with  less  of  gloom  ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume. 

Which,  though ’twere  wild, — as  on  the  plundered 
wreck, 

Wlien  mariners  would  wildly  meet  their  doom 
i^'ith  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
x)id  yet  inspire  a  cneer,  which  he  forbore  to 
check.” 

It  was  not  thus  that  Byron  had  left  his 
native  shores ;  and  he  had  perhaps  less  real 
right  to  the  reader’s  sympathy  in  his  man¬ 
hood  than  in  his  youth ;  but  the  ring  of  the 
music  is  richer,  the  sentiment  is  realized 
and  intensified.  The  earlier  Childe  Har¬ 
old  had  been  but  a  frantic  invention ;  the 
later  one,  though  a  fiction,  still  had  be¬ 
come  an  outlet  for  real  passion  and  pain. 
The  ideal  man,  who  was  not  in  himself  a 
lofty  conception,  rose  even  in  the  scale  of 
imaginative  being  when  he  became  a  refuge 
and  a  consolation  to  his  creator.  The 
theatrical  and  conventional  hero  is  hence- 
forw’ard  a  symbol,  if  nothing  more,  of  a 
passionate,  disappointed,  reckless,  and  gift¬ 
ed  man. 

And  all  the  poet’s  powers  and  percep¬ 
tions  expanded  under  the  new  stimulus. 
Let  us  select  almost  at  random  a  landscape 
which  is  as  far  above  the  earlier  conven¬ 
tional  period  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  as 
Nature  is  to  a  sign-painter’s  daub.  Ev¬ 
ery  thing  is  in  it,  sound  and  sight,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene,  and  its  delicious 
mingling  of  sadness  and  devotion.  We 
have  but  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  the  whole 
is  before  us;  we  have  but  to  listen,  and 
our  heart  is  stolen  out  of  our  very 
bosom  by  the  melody,  the  reality,  the  ov¬ 
erwhelming  subdued  emotion  and  melting 
calm. 

“  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 

Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear  , 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  diirps  the  grassnopper  one  good-night  carol 

more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveler,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

'Iliere  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 


But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
As  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill. 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature’s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Y’e  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ’tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty,  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 
themselves  a  star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in 
sleep. 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep ; — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still : — from  the  high 
host 

Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 

But  hath  a  part  of  lieing,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defense.” 

Tliese  lovely  verses — and  we  know 
nothing  of  their  kind  more  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful — were  written  at  the  time  when  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Byron  spent  days  and  nights 
floating  in  their  boat  upon  Lake  Leman, 
and  living  a  joint  poetic  life  in  sight  of  one 
of  the  fairest  landscapes  God  has  given  to 
man.  That  man,  and  he  the  man  who 
could  write  such  lines,  should  desecrate 
this  loveliest  scene,  and  weave  in  with  it 
another  episode  of  discreditable  story,  is 
pitiful  to  think  of — ^but  at  least  it  does  not 
come  into  the  verse.  The  evening  calm 
is  unbroken  by  any  stale  echo  of  so-called 
“  passion the  rose-tints  of  the  sunset 
linger  on  the  distant  snow-peaks,  the  magi¬ 
cal  silence,  all  full  of  softened  sounds, 
drops  down  like  a  benediction  upon  the 
two  poets,  the  delicious  night,  which  is 
but  dim,  not  dark,  envelops  them.  Let 
us  not  pry  further  into  the  aspect  and 
thoughts  of  the  two  human  creatures  thus 
surrounded.  Fate  hung  over  them,  threat¬ 
ening  their  youth  with  the  visionary  sword 
already  suspended .  close  to  their  heads. 
Shame  and  pain  and  bitter  recompense  of 
folly  had  already  come  to  both.  But  a 
little  way  further  before  each  lay  the  path 
still  wreathed  in  flowers,  still  full  of  those 
possibilities  which  are  never  quite  shut  out 
from  young  men,  even  those  who  have 
most  wasted  their  gifts  and  strength.  But 
soon  those  flowery  ways  were  to  end  in 
darkness.  The  compassionate  human 
spectator  lingers  with  a  painful  sympathy 
by  their  side  in  this  moment  of  seeming 
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calm.  Both  were  strong  in  the  sense  of 
wrong,  injured  men  in  their  own  opinion, 
bearing  the  weight  of  England’s  intoler¬ 
ance,  and  incapacity  to  understand  the 
minds  of  poets.  But  both  were  so  young, 
spendthrifts  of  God’s  gifts,  with  no  time 
before  them  to  think  better  of  it,  no  escape 
into  a  purer  day  possible  for  either.  And 
howsoever  we  may  blame  and  judge — as 
judge  we  must — yet  the  gentle  heaven 
judged  not,  but  sent  down  its  dews  and 
star-rays  softly  through  the  enchanted 
twilight  upon  the  two  young  beautiful 
poets’  heads,  upon  the  two  wasted  lives. 
God  help  them !  Lives  more  forlorn, 
amid  all  their  wealth  of  nature  and  fav¬ 
oring  circumstances,  were  never  thrown 
away  under  those  peaceful  skies. 

Byron  never  returned  to  England ;  he 
lived  a  disturbed  and  wayward  life  in  Italy, 
now  moving  from  one  storied  city  to  an¬ 
other,  now  lingering  in  unknown  comers, 
doing  little  but  indulge  himself  and  his 
fancies,  and  writing  much  which  it  might 
h.Tve  been  as  well  he  had  not  written.  *  We 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  productions 
of  his  later  years,  a  task  which  neither 
space  nor  inclination  encourages ;  except, 
indeed,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works,  the 
real  and  most  lasting  foundation  of  his 
fame.  The  Manfreds  and  Cains  were  but 
exaggerations  doubly  exaggerated  of  his 
favorite  conventionalism ;  but  “  Don  Juan” 
is  all  real.  To  speak  of  this  poem  and  of 
morality  in  the  same  breath  is  simple  fool¬ 
ishness,  and  so  must  every  attempt  be  to 
explain  or  justify  its  freedom.  We  believe 
that,  as  a  mere  question  of  art,  the  nar¬ 
rowness  which  limits  a  man’s  life  to  a 
series  of  continual  indulgences  in  one 
favorite  sin  and  varying  expressions  of  one 
passion,  is  as  narrow  as  the  creed  of  the 
jworest  precisian  who  ever  was  scoffed  at 
by  poet  Libertinism  is  as  limited,  as 
cramping  and  confining,  as  petty  a  kind  of 
bondage,  as  any  puritanism ;  and  “  pas¬ 
sion,”  so  called,  has  as  little  claim  to  be 
considered  the  grand  spring  of  human 
movements,  as  any  other  of  the  manifold 
impulses  which  make  or  mar  us.  And  at 
the  same  time  no  poem  can  take  the  high¬ 
est  rank  of  poetic  excellence  which  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  a  certain  audience,  whatever 
that  audience  may  be.  Byron  boasts  that 
he  will  not  make  “  ladies’  books  al  dilettar 
U  femine  et  la  plebe  j"  and  this  is  a  foolish 
vaunt,  which  we  have  heard  repeated  in 
our  own  day  by  various  new  poets,  who 
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think  it  finer  to  write  for  a  class  than  for 
humankind.  But  it  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  capable  minds  that  this  is  a 
very  poor  and  false  piece  of  bravado. 
Humankind,  man  and  woman,  small  and 
great,  is  more  worth  writing  for  than  any 
section  of  it,  even  were  that  section  the 
most  gifted,  the  most  wise  and  great  minds 
of  their  time.  The  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part;  .and  he  who  chooses  for  himself  a 
limited  audience,  ought  at  least  to  have 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  he  is  not 
bigger,  but  less  in  his  aim,  than  other  men 
— an  amount  of  perception,  however,  with 
which  we  are  not  allowed  to  credit  the 
poets  who  profess  to  produce  strong  meat 
for  men  and  not  milk  for  babes.  Every 
such  pretension  is  of  its  very  nature  an 
apology  for  littleness,  little  as  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  so  to  be. 

When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
assert  or  to  hope  that  in  any  but  an  ideal 
state  of  society  it  will  be  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  that  poetry  and  morality  must  always 
go  together.  But  we  are  confident  in  say¬ 
ing  that  few  great  poems,  at  least  of  those 
which  have  been  written  since  Christianity 
began  to  affect  the  world,  (though  even 
this  limitation  is  scarcely  necessary,)  are  so 
interwoven  with  immoral  situations  and 
sentiments  as  to  be  inseparable  from  them, 
and  to  keep  them  continually  before  the 
reader.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
must  always  limit  the  fame  of  “  Don 
Juan,”  a  fault  infinitely  more  serious  than 
any  amount  of  occasional  aberrations  into 
forbidden  ways.  Yet  with  all  its  manifold 
defects  there  is  an  easy  power  and  mastery 
in  it,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
poem  of  the  time,  gives  to  the  reader  the 
conception  of  strength  and  capacity  al¬ 
most  unbounded.  This,  setting  aside  not 
only  its  morality,  but  its  moral  tone,  (two 
quite  distinct  things,)  and  even  setting 
aside  the  wonderful  beauty  of  many  pas¬ 
sages,  is  the  thing  which  strikes  us  most. 
The  poet  manages  a  measure  by  no  means 
facile  with  the  perfect  ease  of  one  to  whom 
words  are  absolutely  subject,  and  who  can 
w’eave  them  as  he  likes,  now  splendidly, 
now  fantastically,  now  with  the  most  tra¬ 
gic,  and  now  with  the  most  trifling,  mean¬ 
ing,  but  always  with  an  invincible  grace, 
facility,  and  lightness  of  touch,  which  fill 
the  mind  of  the  critic  with  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  admiration,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  admiration  which  he  must 
share  with  every  lover  of  poetry.  The 
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melcxiiousness  of  the  strain  never  glides, 
as  it  does  in  Shelley’s  hands,  into  mere 
music,  dropping  the  thread  of  articulate 
thought ;  every  thing  is  clear — every  inci¬ 
dent  and  detail,  every  vicissitude  of  the 
much-prolonged  and  lingering  narrative. 
How  it  must  have  flowed  forth,  as  natural, 
as  easy  as  common  talk,  as  spontaneous — 
boundless  so  far  as  the  writer’s  capacity 
went,  limited  only  by  intention  and  such 
poor  human  details  as  time  and  space, 
which  keep  the  flood  within  inevitable 
channels !  Even  the  occasional  (and  very 
occasional)  jars  in  the  verse  give  us  a 
sense  of  careless  force,  never  of  poverty. 
That  Byron  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
alter  here  and  there  a  defective  line,  seems 
part  of  the  very  freedom  and  ease  and 
careless  spontaneity  of  the  strain.  Thus  it 
is  strength,  the  sense  of  gigantic  exertion 
without  any  strain  of  power,  put  forth  as 
lightly  as  a  child’s  play,  yet  as  effectually 
as  if  the  earth  had  been  rent  by  the  effort, 
which  is  the  first  great  charm  of  the  poem. 
With  that  hand  so  strong,  so  deft,  so  easy, 
so  all-capable,  what  might  not  the  poet  do 
if  he  would  ?  We  are  lost  in  admiration 
of  his  vast  capacity,  his  smiling  and  care¬ 
less  power. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  quality  of 
“  Don  Juan.”  The  exquisite  passages 
with  which  the  poem  abounds,  the  abso¬ 
lute  lucidity  and  distinctness  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  this  sense  of  strength,  and  ease, 
and  grace,  and  infinite  capability,  give  to 
it  a  claim  upon  all  who  love  and  under¬ 
stand  poetry.  But  when  we  have  said 
this,  we  have  stated  only  its  real  claims  to 
greatness.  It  has  another  claim  to  an¬ 
other  kind  of  greatness  which  has  also  been 
responded  to  largely,  and  which  perhaps 
will  continue  to  responded  to  as  long  as 
men  are  such  as  they  are.  'I'he  figure  of 
Don  Juan  himself  carries  out  all  we  have 
said  of  the  popularity  of  a  vulgar  and  con¬ 
ventional  ideal.  Once  more,  w'e  have  the 
very  climax  and  apotheosis  of  common¬ 
place  in  this  handsome  young  hero,  made 
of  coarse  flesh  and  blood,  washed  over 
with  just  that  lacker  of  outside  refinement 
and  sensibility  which  the  vulgar  love — who 
roams  from  love  to  love,  and  from  adven¬ 
ture  to  adventure,  always  li^cky,  always 
safe  to  get  clear  of  any  scrape  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Such  a  personage  is  the 
incarnation  of  fine  fancy  to  all  common¬ 
place  and  prosaic  minds.  Poor  p^^et,  who 
tlid  not  write  books  to  delight  the  people ! 


[October, 

It  is  at  once  his  glory  and  his  shame  that 
he  himself  loved  no  other  ideal  than  that 
which  is  the  god  of  the  pUbe ;  and  it  is 
the  pUbe  only — meaning  thereby  no  social 
class,  but  those  minds  which,  irrespective 
of  rank,  occupy  the  lowest  imaginative 
level,  and  are  content  with  the  poorest 
ideal — to  whom  his  revelation  was  ad¬ 
dressed.  Cynicism  is  generally  supposed 
to  address  itself  to  a  more  intellectual 
class ;  but  the  cynicism  of  “  Don  J  uan”  is 
exactly  of  the  kind  which  delights  the 
vulgar,  and  is  their  highest  conception  of 
superiority.  This  beautiful,  daring,  fortu¬ 
nate  young  hero  goes  about  the  world  and 
sees  the  same  weaknesses  everywhere,  and 
laughs.  He  is  not  ill-natured.  On  the 
contrary,  he  asks  no  better ;  he  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  imperfection  of  nature,  and 
caresses  her,  and  smiles,  and  goes  on. 
They  are  all  the  same,  high  and  low,  old 
and  young,  he  says  with  perfect  compla¬ 
cency  ;  he  sees  through  them  all,  and  does 
his  best  to  please,  and  takes  whatever  he 
can  get,  and  nods  aside  at  the  spectators. 
He  has  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  strength  of 
a  god;  and  he  has  the  soul  of  a  coster¬ 
monger.  Heaven  forgive  us !  there  are 
virtuous  costermongers  as  there  are  virtu¬ 
ous  peers,  and  why  we  should  thus  stigma¬ 
tize  a  class  we  know  not.  But  this  hero 
of  poetry,  this  epic  impersonation  of  man, 
is  of  the  commonest  and  meanest  mental 
type  of  humanity.  His  superiorities  are  all 
superficial ;  he  is  comprehensible  through 
and  through — there  is  neither  depth,  nor 
mystery,  nor  any  secret  in  him  that  can 
confuse  the  vulgarest  reader.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  vulgar,  the  plebe  whom  the 
poet  affected  to  despise — those  who  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases  stare  and  gape  at  poetrj’ — 
rose  up  and  gave  their  coarse,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  hand  to  that  other  half  of  the 
world  which  prepares  the  thrones  and 
pedestals  of  fame ;  and  between  them, 
while  the  song  was  still  warm  on  his  lips, 
this  strange  pair  placed  Byron  on  his  pin¬ 
nacle — an  elevation  half  of  real  greatness, 
half  of  false  fame — a  place  perhaps  un¬ 
paralleled  in  poetry,  and  entirely  unique 
in  England.  Thus  it  was  that,  without 
pause  or  interval,  Byron  won  every  thing, 
in  point  of  reputation,  which  the  world 
has  to  give. 

We  need  not  linger  upon  the  later  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  It  had  a  kind  of  love  in 
its  last  chapter  which  gave  him  a  kind  of 
happiness — perhaps  the  only  kind  of  love 
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and  happiness  of  which  he  was  capable. 
His  death  was  like  his  life — a  mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  false,  of  tragedy  and  mock 
tragedy,  of  some  genuine  generosity  and 
sentiment  and  a  great  deal  of  counterfeit. 
Amid  the  wild,  confused,  and  bewildering 
melo-drama  of  Greek  emancipation — amid 
strangers,  with  theatrical  shouts  in  his  ears, 
and  operatic  figures  grouped  about  him, 
far  away  from  any  true  affection  or  friend 
more  trusted  than  an  old  servant — he  died 
in  the  full  flower  of  his  days — Nel  mezzo 


del  cammin  di  nostra  vita.  No  more  was 
granted  to  him,  no  time  of  reflection,  no 
afternoon  of  thought.  Never  was  life  less 
happy,  more  forlorn  and  wasted,  and  never 
was  end  more  pitiful.  And  thus  all  was 
ended  upon  earth  for  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  every  gift  which  Heaven  could  be¬ 
stow  upon  a  human  creature — every  gift 
except  the  one  of  knowing  how  to  use  the 
glorious  faculties  which  God  had  put  into 
his  hands. 

[/^rem  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
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11. 

I  COMMENCE  my  second  lecture  with  a 
passage  from  George  Eliot’s  “  Spanish 
Gipsy,”  which  treats  this  portion  of  my 
subject  with  a  fullness  of  detail,  a  concise¬ 
ness  and  felicity  of  expression  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  author. 

“The  fifteenth  century  since  the  Man  Divine 
Taught  and  was  hated  in  Capernaum 
Is  near  its  end — is  falling  as  a  husk 
Away  from  all  the  fruit  its  years  have  ripen’d. 

Europe  has  come  to  her  majority 
And  enters  on  the  vast  inheritance 
Won  from  the  tombs  of  mighty  ancestors. 

The  seeds,  the  gold,  the  gems,  the  silent  harps 
That  lay  deep  buried  with  the  memories 
Of  old  renown. 

No  more,  as  once  in  sunny  Avignon, 

'fhe  poet- scholar  spreads  the  Homeric  page. 
And  gazes  sadly,  like  the  deaf  at  song ; 

For  now  the  old  epic  voices  ring  again 
And  vibrate  with  the  beat  and  melody 
Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  old  Ionian  days. 

The  martyr’d  sage,  the  Attic  orator 
Immortally  incarnate,  like  the  gods. 

In  spiritual  IxKlics,  winged  words 
Holding  a  universe  impalpable. 

Find  new  audience.  For  evermore. 

With  grander  resurrection  than  was  feign’d 
Of  Attila’s  fierce  Huns,  the  soul  of  Greece 
Concmers  the  bulk  of  Persia.  The  maim’d 
form 

Of  calmly-joyous  beauty,  marble-limb’d. 

Yet  breathing  with  the  thought  that  shaped  its 
lips, 

I.ooks  mild  reproach  from  out  its  open’d  grave 
At  creeds  of  terror ;  and  the  vine-wreath’a  god 
Rising,  a  stifled  question  from  the  silence. 
Fronts  the  pierced  image  with  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

The  soul  of  man  is  widening  toward  the  jxist : 
No  longer  hanging  at  the  breast  of  life. 

Feeding  in  blindness  to  his  parentage — 


*  Two  lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution. 


Quenching  all  wonder  with  Omnipotence, 
Praising  a  name  with  indolent  piety — 

He  spells  the  record  of  his  long  descent. 

More  largely  conscious  of  the  life  that  was.” 

In  these  stately  lines  the  poet  sums  up 
the  results  which  the  great  revival  move¬ 
ment  begun  by  Petrarch  had  accomplished 
a  century  after  his  death. 

We  must  now  descend  to  earth  and  go 
a  hundred  years  backward,  in  order  to  trace 
the  steps  and  point  out  the  means  by  which 
these  results  were  achieved.  Florence  was 
proud  of  Petrarch  as  her  son.  By  honor¬ 
ing  him  she  strove  to  make  amends  for 
the  unkindness  she  had  shown  to  Dante.. 
Nowhere  had  he  more  fervent  admirers,, 
more  devoted  disciples. 

Foremost  among  these  was  Boccaccio,, 
author  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  “  De- 
camerone,”  and  the  ever-to-be-forgotten. 
“  Genealogia  Deorum.”  I'here  is  a  say¬ 
ing  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
that  according  as  one  knew  so  many  lan¬ 
guages  he  was  so  many  times  a  man.  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  Boccaccio  spoke  and  wrote  t%^o 
languages  with  equal  readiness.  There  were 
two  men  in  each.  There  was  Petrarch,  tlie 
Italian  poet,  graceful,  tender,  and  (in  Shak- 
speare’s phrase^  “high fantastical;” and  Pe¬ 
trarch,  the  Latin  moralist,  stern,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  and  aggressive.  I'here  was  Boccac¬ 
cio,  the  Italian  novelist,  by  turns  gay  and 
pathetic,  licentious  and  severe,  but  always 
inimitably  simple  and  natural ;  and  Boccac¬ 
cio,  the  Latin  pedant,  laborious  without 
method,  indefatigable  in  research  without 
discrimination.  In  the  living  Boccaccio 
the  two  characters,  so  distinct  in  his  books, 
were  blended  itito  one,  and  doubtless  the 
Latin  which  he  spoke  in  discussion  with 
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his  friends  was  lighted  up  with  the  graces 
of  the  “  Decamerone.”  His  relations  with 
Petrarch  were  uninterruptedly  friendly,  al¬ 
ways  on  the  recognized  footing  of  disciple 
and  master.  The  homage  of  the  disciple 
was  graciously  accepted ;  the  condescend¬ 
ing  patronage  of  the  master  never  gave 
offence.  These  two  have  supplied  no 
chapter  to  “  The  Quarrels  of  Authors.” 
It  is  true  that  they  never  lived  in  the  same 
place.  Distance  is  a  great  preserver  of 
peace.  Another  disciple  was  Luigi  Mar- 
sigli,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  the  convent 
of  Santo  Spirito,  in  Florence,  who  in  early 
life  had  seen  Petrarch  himself,  and  been 
stimulated  by  his  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  classical  learning ;  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  a  man  of  the  world,  an  ardent  patriot, 
who  in  spite  of  these  disqualifications  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Florence.  But  that  was 
at  a  later  period,  in  1389,  fourteen  years 
after  Boccaccio’s  death.  A  third  discij)le 
was  Coluccio  de’  Salutati,  who  wrote  in 
Latin  ethical  treatises  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Petrarch,  and  a  poem  on  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus  in  imitation  of  his  “  Africa.”  In 
April,  1375,  eight  months  before  Boccac¬ 
cio’s  death,  he  was  made  clerk  to  the 
Priori  of  Florence,  x.e.,  secretary  of  state 
for  all  departments.  He  held  the  office 
for  thirty-one  years,  and  from  a  servant  be¬ 
came  virtually  prime  minister  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  dis¬ 
patches  with  classical  precision  and  ele¬ 
gance.  So  powerful  and  persuasive  were 
they  that  one  of  the  Visconti  declared  that 
Salutati’s  pen  had  done  him  more  harm 
than  a  thousand  Florentine  spears.  In 
the  war  between  Florence  and  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  XL  (1375-1378)  he  secured  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  all  Italy  by  denouncing  the 
Breton  mercenaries — the  Papal  Zouaves 
of  five  hundred  years  ago — whom  the 
Holy  Father  had  enlisted  to  kill,  bum,  and 
ravage  in  his  cause.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  every  state  held  it  indispensable  to 
have  an  elegant  Latinist  for  its  secretary : 
and  this  helped  to  wrest  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
We  all  remember  what  services,  nearly 
three  centuries  later,  Milton  in  that  capa¬ 
city  rendered  to  the  government  of  Crom¬ 
well. 

The  three  men  I  have  mentioned,  in 
conjunction  w-ith  others  of  like  mind,  found¬ 
ed  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and 
discussion,  which  they  called  the  “  Acca- 
demia,”  the  model  and  precursor  of  many 


similar  societies,  whose  influence  in  the 
next  century  was  incalculable.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  “  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institution.”  It  held  its  meetings  at  Santo 
Spirito,  in  Marsigli’s  chamber,  or  in  the* 
convent  garden,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  weather.  The  very  foundation  of 
such  a  society  was  a  portentous  sign  of 
the  times.  The  thoughts  of  men  were  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  here  was  the  standard  of 
revolt  set  up.  The  Church,  which  was 
supreme  in  all  universities  and  schools,  had 
hitherto  controlled  education  and  directed 
thought  The  disobedience  of  Benedic¬ 
tine  monks,  whose  only  overt  act  was  the 
transcription  of  some  profane  manuscript, 
had  escaped  notice  in  the  secrecy  of  clois¬ 
tered  life;  more  public  attempts  at  rebel¬ 
lion  had  been  easily  suppressed  because 
they  were  isolated  and  premature ;  but 
now  the  hour  was  come,  and  the  men. 
The  Accademia  which  assembled  at  San 
Spirito  was  as  much  a  dissenting  meeting 
as  the  first  gathering  of  Covenanters  on* 
the  hill-side.  Each  was  the  symj)tom  of  a 
movement  too  strong  to  be  put  down  by 
external  pressure.  Swn  every  city  m  Italy 
had  its  .\cademy  founded  uix>n  the  model 
of  that  at  Florence.  'The  questions  pro¬ 
posed  for  debate  were  dry  and  abstract 
enough,  with  no  apparent  reference  to  pol¬ 
itics  or  religion :  the  hostility  to  existing 
institutions  and  forms  of  thought,  which 
was  latent  in  the  spirit  and  afterwards 
manifest  in  the  effect  of  these  academies, 
was  at  first  unsuspected  by  the  Church 
and  perhaps  by  the  members  themselves. 
Intellectual  power,  prompted  by  enthu¬ 
siasm,  was  now  for  the  first  time  directed 
with  sustained  and  organized  effort  toward 
an  object  which  the  church  had  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  If  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  impatient  delight  of  the  Neapolitan 
antiquaries  as  they  watched  the  shoveling 
away  of  the  volcanic  dust  which  had  cov¬ 
ered  Pompeii  for  seventeen  centuries,  and 
saw  the  ancient  city  rising  house  by  house 
and  street  by  street  from  its  grave;  or  the 
reassured  hopefulness  of  Columbus  as  he 
saw  the  floating  sea-weed  and  the  flights 
of  strange  birds,  and  knew  that  land  was 
near;  or  the  trembling  eagerness  of  the 
alchemist,  when  at  length  he  believed  that 
he  held  in  his  crucible  the  potential  gold — 
we  may  realize  the  ardent  curiosity,  stimu¬ 
lated  from  time  to  time  by  the  pleasure 
of  discovery,  with  which  the  Academicians 
investigated  the  treasures  of  that  old  world 
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which  to  them  was  new.  And  the  treasures 
were  then,  literally,  “  untold.”  For  us  they 
have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  sifted ; 
they  stand  upon  our  shelves  indexed,  label¬ 
ed,  sorted ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  hope  to 
add  to  their  number.  But  it  was  other¬ 
wise  with  the  scholars  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  diligent  search 
which  was  now  for  the  first  time  set  on 
foot,  brought  to  light  first  one  and  then, 
another  long  lost  volume,  and  every  man 
might  hope  to  immortalize  his  name  by  a 
like  discovery.  Urged  by  such  a  hope, 
Boccaccio,  whose  name  has  become  immor¬ 
tal  on  other  grounds,  visited  the  convent 
of  Monte  Cassino  and  asked  to  see  the  fa¬ 
mous  library.  “  Go  up  stairs,”  said  one 
of  the  brethren,  “  you  will  find  it  open.” 
In  fact,  he  found  it  unprotected  even  by  a 
door.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  state :  there 
were  books  without  bindings,  and,  sadder 
still,  bindings  without  books.  For  the 
book-worms  of  the  convent  had  of  late  oc¬ 
cupied  themselves  in  erasing  the  ancient 
writing  from  the  parchments  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  psalters,  breviaries,  and  texts, 
worn  as  amulets,  which  were  worth  more 
— to  sell.*  In  fact,  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  which  had 
attracted  to  themselves  all  the  more  ar¬ 
dent  and  energetic  men,  the  Benedictines 
had  lost  their  old  repute.  The  once  busy 
hives  were  now  filled  with  drones,  who  did 
nothing  or  did  mischief.  Sometimes  there 
were  wasps  in  the  hive.  In  1386,  Peter 
Tartarus,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  led  a 
body  of  troops  to  besiege  Poj)e  Urban  at 
Nocera,  and  was  distinguished  for  tlie  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  he  devised  various  tor¬ 
tures  for  his  prisoners  (Milman,Za/.  Christ. 
bk.  xiil  ch.  2.) 

The  revival  movement  was  a  thorough¬ 
ly  lay  movement.  It  was  begun  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  existing  organizations,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  scholastic,  and  it  was  carried 
forward  in  spite  of  their  avowed  hostility 
or  sullen  antipathy.  Among  the  foremost 
promoters  of  the  movement  were  the  self- 
appointed  professors,  who  wandered  from 
city  to  city  giving  lectures  on  ancient  La¬ 
tin  literature.  Here  again  we  trace  the 

*  A  few  days  ago  I  spent  two  days  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Monte  Cassino.  I  found  the  library,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  carefully  guarded  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  librarian  accounted  for  the  missing 
books  by  saying  that  some  of  their  Abbots,  who 
had  become  Popes,  had  carried  the  chief  treas¬ 
ures  away  to  the  V'atican. 


immediate  in^uence  of  Petrarch,  for  the 
first  to  set  the  example  was  Giovanni 
Malpaghino,  usually  called,  from  his  birth¬ 
place,  Giovanni  de  Ravenna,  who  had 
served  for  years  as  Petrarch’s  secretary, 
copying  his  letters,  as  Tiro  copied  those  of 
Cicero,  and  had  caught  from  him  “  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Humanities.” 

He  took  for  his  chief  text-books  Cicero 
and  the  Latin  poets.  With  him,  as  with 
his  old  patron,  knowledge  of  Greek  was  an 
aspiration  not  an  acquisition.  He  lectur¬ 
ed,  with  a  success  of  which  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  pupils  are  the  best  proof,  in 
many  Italian  cities,  and  especially  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  metropolis  of  the  new  learning. 
All  ranks  and  all  ages  (but  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  both  sexes)  crowded  to  hear  him. 
The  Princes  of  Ferrara  induced  him  to 
settle  there  by  the  gift  of  an  honorable  of¬ 
fice,  but  he  wearied  of  the  little  court  and 
the  dull  life,  and  resumed  his  old  wander¬ 
ing  habits.  Among  the  list  of  his  scholars 
we  find  many  names  of  men  afterwards 
distinguished  for  their  enlightened  patron¬ 
age  or  diligent  prosecution  of  literature, 
such  as  Palla  degli  Struzzi,  Roberto  dei 
Rossi,  Lionardo  Bruno,  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
Vittorino  of  Feltre,  Guarino,  and  Traver¬ 
sal.  Many  followed  his  example  and  be¬ 
came  itinerant  lecturers,  meeting  every¬ 
where  honorable  welcome  and  receiving 
substantial  reward.  In  reading  of  these 
men  we  are  reminded  of  the  Greek  philos¬ 
ophers  and  rhetoricians  who  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  went  from  city  to  city,  find¬ 
ing  everywhere  audiences  eager  to  listen, 
and  willing  to  pay.  In  both  cases,  though 
by  very  different  means,  the  tendency  of 
the  lecturers’  teaching  was  hostile  to  re¬ 
ceived  opinions  and  creeds.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  point  of  resemblance.  A  very 
elaborate  parallel  might  be  drawn  between 
the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  those 
of  mediaeval  Italy.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Greek  antiquities  began  to  be  known 
as  well  as  Latin,  the  Florentine  scholars 
discovered  the  resemblance  of  their  own 
city  to  Athens,  and  endeavored  to  heighten 
that  resemblance  by  deliberate  imitation. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  enthusiastic 
worshipers  of  ancient  Latin  literature  to 
remain  content  with  it.  Every  page  of 
their  favorite  authors  reminded  them  that 
there  was  a  literature  still  more  venerable, 
derived  from  an  antiquity  still  more  remote, 
the  literature  of  Greece.  The  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  all  the  Roman  philosophers,  the 
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rhetorical  forms  of  all  the  Roman  orators, 
the  very  metres  of  all  the  Roman  poets, 
were  derived  from  the  philosophy,  the  ora¬ 
tory,  and  the  poetry  of  Greece.  Virgil’s 
Eclogues  were  suggested  by  the  Idyls  of 
T'heocritus,  his  Georgies  by  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod,  his  Jtneid  by  the  Odyssey 
and  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  We  have  seen  how 
earnestly  Petrarch  longed,  and  longed  in 
vain,  for  the  knowledge  which  should  enable 
him  to  read  Homer.  A  few  Greek  books 
might  still  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the 
AVest,  but  not  a  single  Greek  grammar  or 
Greek  dictionary.  A  living  teacher  was 
wanted,  such  as  Petrarch  hoped  to  have 
found  in  Barlaam.  The  last  opportunity 
was  not  likely  soon  to  recur. 

In  reading  medireval  history  one  can  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequent  inter¬ 
course  which  took  place  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  of  the  West.  The  limits  of 
those  nations  were  not  by  any  means  so 
clearly  defined  as  at  present.  The  Kings 
of  England  held,  or  claimed,  large  territo¬ 
ries  in  France,  which  they  were  constant¬ 
ly  endeavoring  to  secure,  re-conquer,  or 
extend  ;  the  Gennan  emperors  had  indef¬ 
inite  rights  of  sovereignity  over  Italy, 
which  they  from  time  to  time  asserted  in 
])erson  by  peaceful  parade  or  by  force  of 
arms.  The  court  of  Rome  exercised  au¬ 
thority  and  jurisdiction  over  every  diocese, 
and  had  relations  pastoral  or  pecuniary 
with  every  bishop  and  abbot  throughout 
Western  Christendom.  Many  a  matter  of 
business  could  only  be  settled  by  personal 
attendance  at  the  Papal  Chancery,  and 
piety  drew  pilgrims  from  distant  lands  to 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  Rgme  and  Loreto, 
Compostella,  Canterbury,  and  Walsing- 
ham.  The  common  colloquial  Latin  en¬ 
abled  a  man  to  feel  at  home  wherever  he 
went  But  there  was  no  such  communi¬ 
ty  of  language  or  facility  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  West  and  the 
Greek  empire  of  the  East  Neither  at  the 
time  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  nor  during  the  continuance  of  the  La¬ 
tin  empire  there,  was  the  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  West  sufficiently  keen  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  reck¬ 
less  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  only  serv¬ 
ed  to  deepen  the  hostile  feeling  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches.  Neither  wanted 
any  thing  from  the  other.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  all  the  writings  of  Western  di¬ 
vines  lay  under  suspicion  of  heresy ;  and 


the  AVesteni  Church  was  not  disposed  to 
encourage  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Greek 
original  of  the  New,  because  such  a  study 
would  have  called  in  question  the  Vulgate, 
or  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  to  which  it  had 
for  centuries  appealed  as  to  an  infallible 
authority.*  Some  attempts  had,  indeed, 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  revive  it  by 
men  who  were  before  their  age  and  there¬ 
fore  failed.  Theodore,  himself  a  Greek, 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
668,  established  a  school  there  for  the 
study  of  his  native  language.  And  we  are 
told  that  Alcuin  learned  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Episcopal  school  at  York 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
But  the  knowledge  soon  died  out  under 
the  discouragement  of  Churchmen  less  lib¬ 
eral  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  Egbert 
and  Albert.  It  was  probably  from  some 
scholar  of  .\lcuin  that  Louis  the  Pious,  son 
of  Charlemagne,  learned  to  read  Greek. 
We  are  told,  however,  but  on  doubtful  au¬ 
thority,  that  of  Hedio,  quoted  by  Du  Bou- 
lay,  that  both  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
sent  learned  men  come  from  Greece  to 
teach  Greek  to  the  monks.  Perhaps  the 
“  Greece”  here  meant  is  Magna  Graecia, 
where  the  old  language  lingered  for  cen¬ 
turies  after  this  time.  Joh.annes  Scotus 
Erigena,  who  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald  (840-876  A.D.)  translated  Dionysius, 
the  so-called  Areopagite,  was  regarded  in 
consequence  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  The 
labors  of  Charlemagne’s  great  teachers  can 
have  borne  but  little  fruit.  Scotus  himself 
was  supposed  to  have  acquired  his  know¬ 
ledge  at  Athens.  If  no  Roman  priest  or 
prelate  learned  Greek,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  opportunity.  So  late  as  the  year  1 1 1 1 , 
there  were  enough  Greeks  resident  in 
Rome  to  be  marshaled  in  a  separate  body, 
to  welcome  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  But 
the  Romans,  clergy  and  laity,  were  proba¬ 
bly  at  that  time  among  the  most  ignorant, 
and  most  contentedly  ignorant,  people  in 
Europe.  In  France  at  that  same  period 
there  was  no  such  opportunity  for  learning 
Greek,  else  Abelard,  who  craved  after  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge,  would  certainly  have 
availed  himself  of  it.  His  scholar,  John  of 
Salisbury,  gave  titles  derived  from  Greek  to 
his  works  in  prose  and  verse,  “  Polycrati- 


•  So  even  Lionardo  Aretino  endeavors  to  dis¬ 
suade  Poggio  from  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Epist. 
B.  ix.,  ep.  xii.  (Shepherd,  p.  66.) 
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cus,”  or  “  Entheticus but  there  is  no  ev¬ 
idence  that  he  knew  even  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  The  all-accomplished 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  could  speak  Greek,  but  then  Greek 
was  still  spoken  by  some  of  his  subjects  in 
Southern  Italy,  where,  and  in  Sicily,  his 
youth  was  spent  On  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1 203,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  urged  the  University  of  Pa¬ 
ris  to  send  some  of  their  promising  stu¬ 
dents  thither,  “  to  drink  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  knowledge,”  and  Philip  Augustus 
founded  at  Paris  the  “  College  of  Constan¬ 
tinople”  for  young  Greeks  coming  to  study 
tliere.  But  Western  students  could  not  feel 
secure  under  the  protection  of  the  Latin 
empire,  and  a  Greek  going  to  study  in 
Pans  v/ould  certainly  be  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor  and  renegade.  So  these  well-inten- 
lioneil  efforts  came  to  nothing,  or  to  very 
little.  Robert  Grossetdte,  bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  brought  over  four  or  five  natives 
of  Magna  Graecia  to  teach  his  country¬ 
men.  From  one  of  these  the  famous  Ro¬ 
ger  Bacon  learned  Greek,  but  he  can 
not  have  known  much,  for  he  professed 
to  be  able  to  teach  all  he  knew  in  three 
days. 

In  England'in  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  no  demand  for  Greek;  in  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  the  demand  be¬ 
came  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles 
the  supply  could  scarcely  fail  to  come. 
Barlaam’s  success  in  obtaining  a  bishopric 
as  a  reward  of  apostasy  induced  another 
countryman  of  his,  Leo  Pilatus,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  same  enterprise.  In  1360 
he  arrived  at  Venice  on  his  way  to  Avi¬ 
gnon.  Boccaccio  heard  of  this  precious 
treasure,  a  real  live  Greek,  and  hastened 
to  secure  him  for  Florence.  People  in  the 
West  knew  so  little  at  that  time  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  that  they  supposed  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  in  its  streets  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  where¬ 
as  the  language  really  spoken  there  was  a 
base  jargon  which  had  lost  all  the  gram¬ 
matical  inflexions  and  all  the  structural  or¬ 
ganization  which  gave  to  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  its  precision,  beauty,  and  force. 
The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language 
was  confined  to  a  few  students,  to  whom 
accurate  knowledge  was  doubly  difficult 
of  attainment  because  they  had  so  much 
to  unlearn.  The  casual  Greek  native, 
picked  up  at  haphazard,  was  no  more  fit 
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to  lecture  on  Homer  than  a  lazzarone  of 
Naples  to  lecture  on  Virgil. 

When  Leo  arrived  at  Florence,  Boc¬ 
caccio  was  delighted.  In  his  shaggy  hair 
and  long  beard  unacquainted  with  the 
comb,  in  his  uncleanly  hab  ts  and  surly 
manners,  he  discerned  the  very  type  of 
the  ancient  cynic — Diogenes  without  the 
tub.  He  lodged  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  got  him  appointed  Professor  of  Greek 
with  a  salary  from  the  State.  As  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  knew  little  Greek,  less  Latin,  and 
no  Italian,  these  lectures  must  have  been 
something  wonderful  to  hear.  He  dictat¬ 
ed  to  Boccaccio  a  translation  of  Homer 
which,  even  after  the  corrections  which 
the  latter  must  have  made,  was  a  miracle 
of  bald  and  bad  Latinity,  and  full  of  er¬ 
rors  as  regards  the  sense  of  the  original. 
A  copy  was  sent  to  Petrarch,  which  for¬ 
tunately  was  lost  on  the  way.  His  rever¬ 
ence  for  Homer  would  scarcely  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  reading  of  the  translation.  On 
the  authority  of  Leo,  Boccaccio  gives  the 
most  ridiculous  etymologies  with  unhesitat¬ 
ing  faith.  Leo  paid  a  visit  to  Petrarch, 
who  saw  through  him.  “  That  Lion  of 
yours,”  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  “  seems  to 
me  a  great  brute.”  At  length  the  good 
Florentines  began  to  see  through  him  too. 
Probably,  in  consequence,  they  stopped 
his  salary.  At  all  events  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  leaving  behind  him  a 
very  faint  odor  of  Greek  literature.  A 
few  years  later  the  poor  man  came  to  a 
melancholy  end.  He  was  returning  to 
Italy  on  a  visit  to  Petrarch,  uninvited, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning 
on  board  ship  in  the  Adriatic.  Petrarch 
tells  the  story  to  Boccaccio,  in  a  letter  dat¬ 
ed  from  Venice,  in  a  serio-comic  style, 
which  reminds  us  of  Erasmus.  The  body, 
he  says,  was  thrown  overboard,  so  he  who 
had  been  destined  for  Byzantine  worms 
became  food  for  Italian  fishes.  The  sail¬ 
ors  were  honest  enough  to  bring  his  lug¬ 
gage  ashore,  for  it  was  not  worth  stealing. 
Petrarch  hoped,  however,  to  find  among 
the  squalid  books  which  composed  his 
wardrobe  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  As 
we  hear  no  more  of  it,  I  suppose  he  was 
disappointed. 

Florence  had  to  wait  thirty  years  longer 
before  she  found  a  Professor  of  Greek 
able  to  teach  what  he  professed.  This 
was  Manual  Chrysoloras,  a  man  of  real 
learning  in  the  ancient  language  of  his 
country,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
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Latin  to  express  himself  with  ease  and 
clearness.  The  latter  accomplishment  had 
recommended  him  to  the  Emperor  Man¬ 
uel  as  a  fit  ambassador  to  Venice  and  oth¬ 
er  states  of  the  West,  whose  aid  he  was 
to  solicit  against  the  »’er  advancing  and 
threatening  'I'urk.  Two  Florentine  nobles, 
Scarparia  and  Dei  Rossi,  went  to  see  him 
at  Venice:  one  accompanied  him  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  other  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  reported  so  favorably  of  Chry- 
soloras  that  an  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  him  to  come  and  live  at  Florence  as 
Greek  Professor,  with  a  liberal  salary  from 
the  State.  In  this  Salutati  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental.  He  was  now  sixty-five,  but 
he  did  not  think  himself  too  old  to  learn 
Greek,  remembering  the  example  of  Cato, 
who  had  learned  it  at  eighty.  Chrysolo- 
ras  accepted  the  invitation,  and  lectured 
for  some  years  at  Florence,  and  in  other 
cities  of  Italy  also,  with  signal  success. 
All  the  scholars  of  John  of  Ravenna,  old 
and  young,  were  his  scholars  also.  He 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  admiration 
and  w’on  the  love  of  all.  Their  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  grateful  af¬ 
fection.  Forty  years  after  his  death,  Gua- 
rino,  then  past  eighty  himself,  speaks  of 
his  old  master  as  “  the  wise  and  godlike 
philosopher,  his  dearest  teacher.”  Such 
a  man,  eloquent,  persuasive,  full  of  real 
knowledge,  and  animated  by  sincere  con¬ 
victions,  might  have  succeeded,  had  suc¬ 
cess  been  possible,  in  his  first  mission  as 
well  as  he  succeeded  in  his  second.  The 
object  of  the  first  was  to  unite  the  West¬ 
ern  nations,  or  at  least  the  states  of  Italy, 
in  a  crusade  for  the  protection  of  the 
Eastern  empire  against  the  common  en¬ 
emy  of  Christendom ;  the  object  of  the 
second,  or  rather  the  result,  which  far  sur¬ 
passed  all  expectation,  was  to  restore  the 
empire  of  Greek  philosophy  and  letters  to 
its  primacy  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
time  which  was  ripe  for  the  second  was 
eminently  unfavorable  to  the  first.  France 
was  but  just  recovering  from  the  blows 
which  had  been  dealt  her  by  Edward  III. ; 
Germany  was  (as  ever)  weak  and  divided, 
under  an  empire  which,  owing  to  its  incu¬ 
rably  vicious  organization,  never  could  be 
a  bond  of  union  ;  hingland’s  strength  was 
helpless,  guided  by  the  feeble  and  irres¬ 
olute  Richard  II.;  Spain  was  engaged  in 
a  domestic  crusade  against  the  Moors ;  in 
Italy  the  only  power  which  could  have 
united  her  petty  tyrannies  and  fierce  dem¬ 


ocracies — the  power  of  a  great  and  vene¬ 
rated  Pontiff — was  wanting.  For  it  was 
the  time  of  the  Great  Schism,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1378  by  the  creation  of  two  rival 
Popes,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pisa  in  1409 ;  whose  result  was  the 
establishment  of  three  Poi>es  instead  of 
two,  and  was  finally  healed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constance  in  1417.  For  these  forty 
years  Pope  and  Anti-Pope  hurled  at  each 
other  anathemas,  interdicts,  excommuni¬ 
cations,  and  employed  against  each  other 
every  weapon  of  open  war  and  secret 
treachery.  The  effect  of  this  schism  upon 
the  minds  of  men  was  great  at  the  titne, 
and  incalculable  in  his  later  results.  Those 
who  had  believed  implicitly  in  one  infallible 
Vicegerent  of  Christ  could  not  believe  in 
two,  of  whom  each  denounced  the  other 
as  Vicegerent  of  Anti-Christ. 

This  abeyance  of  Church  authority  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  new 
learning.  Theologians,  who  might  have 
combined  to  persecute  and  suppress  their 
new  enemy,  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  partisan  warfare  against  each  other, 
even  to  notice  that  the  new  learning  was 
their  enemy.  And  thoughtful  laymen  turn¬ 
ed  in  disgust  from  the  ferocious  strife 
which  was  raging  around  them,  calling  it¬ 
self  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  high 
thoughts,  the  calm  wisdom,  and  polished 
language  of  writers  to  whom  Christianity 
was  unknown.  What  wonder,  if  many  a 
pious  man  become  a  Platonist,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  Christian  ? 

The  effects  of  the  schism  were  less  felt 
in  the  outlying  states  of  Christendom  than 
in  Italy,  where  education  was  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  where  men  where  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  scandals  and  atrocities  of 
the  conflict.  Yet,  even  in  distant  Eng¬ 
land,  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  of  Wicliff,  which  so  alarm¬ 
ed  the  clergy,  that,  in  return  for  a  liberal 
subsidy,  they  obtained  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  precious  privilege  of  burning  her¬ 
etics.  Unlike  the  movement  whose  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  been  tracing  in  Italy,  the 
movement  begun  by  Wicliff  was  essential¬ 
ly  popular,  advocated  by  preachers  who 
read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  addressed  themselves 
rather  to  the  awakening  of  the  conscience 
than  the  enlightening  of  the  intellect — a 
movement  which,  suppressed  for  the  time, 
became  irresistible  a  century  later,  when 
the  study  of  the  Humanities  imported 
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from  Italy  superseded  the  old  scholastic 
theology  in  the  universities  and  schools, 
and  thus  the  intellect  and  conscience  of 
the  nation  combined  in  a  revolt  against 
an  irrational  and  immoral  tyranny. 

To  return  one  moment  to  the  schism. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  nations  arranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not 
on  religious  grounds,  but  according  to  na¬ 
tional  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Thus 
Italy  sided  with  the  Neapiolitan  Urban; 
France  with  her  creature,  the  Genevese 
Clement.  England  took  the  side  of  Ur¬ 
ban  in  oppiosition  to  France,  Scotland  that 
of  Clement  in  opposition  to  England. 
The  Reformation,  which  made  both  na¬ 
tions  Protestant  and  alienated  Scotland 
from  France,  first  prepared  the  way  for 
the  union  which  has  made  Britain  great. 
^Vithout  doubt  the  schism  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  are  connected  in  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  distant  though  the  interval  may  be. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  men  who  initiate  a 
great  movement  live  to  see  its  full  devel¬ 
opment,  and  to  reap  its  full  results.  The 
old  Greek  poet  says  that  “  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  are  like  the  leaves.”  On  the 
great  tree  of  humanity  the  leaves  come 
and  go  many  times  while  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  revival 
movement  in  Italy  (“  the  Rinascimento,”  as 
it  was  proudly  called)  were  not  foreseen 
by  any  of  its  promoters.  They  were,  in¬ 
deed,  too  much  excited,  too  intent  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  their  new  pleasure,  to 
foresee  any  thing.  All  forwarded  the  great 
work  according  to  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  The  wealthy  men  collect¬ 
ed  libraries  and  employed  the  poorer 
scholars  as  secretaries  to  transcribe  MSS. 
Those  in  whom  the  thirst  for  learning  was 
combined  with  an  equally  ardent  love  of 
teaching  became  schoolmasters;  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  enterprising  traveled  from  city  to 
city,  from  convent  to  convent,  in  search 
of  lost  books.  Many  of  them  wrote,  and 
carefully  preserved,  in  imitation  of  Cicero 
and  Petrarch,  countless  letters  of  intermin¬ 
able  length,  which  would  have  been  more 
interesting  if  the  writers  had  thought  more 
of  their  matter  and  less  of  their  manner. 
In  those  days,  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  say  it  in  sonorous  Latin,  was 
more  admired  than  a  man  of  deep  mean¬ 
ing  and  few  words.  The  best  materials 
for  biography  are  letters  not  meant  for 


publication,  and  therefore  written  without 
art.  Nevertheless,  from  these  voluminous 
records  many  interesting  facts  and  traits 
of  manners  may  be  gathered,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  of  these  early  scholars  who  has 
not  found  an  admiring  biographer.  Time 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  names — it  would  be  a  long 
list — with  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  each,  leaving  out  all  which  makes 
names  and"  dates  interesting.  Instead  of 
this,  I  will  mention  at  somewhat  greater 
length  one  or  two  representative  men. 

Among  the  scholars  of  John  of  Ra¬ 
venna  and  of  Chrysoloras  at  Florence, 
I  have  already  named  Guarino  of  Verona. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  whose 
ardor  for  learning  Greek,  and  buying 
Greek  books,  induced  them  to  take  a 
journey  to  Constantinople.  Some  of  the 
books  which  he  bought  there  were  lost  at 
sea,  on  their  way  to  Italy :  it  is  said  that 
Guarino’s  hair  turned  gray  for  sorrow. 
The  date  of  this  visit  to  the  East  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  his  biograph¬ 
ers.  A  curious  accident  has  enabled  me 
to  solve  the  question.  A  few  years  ago, 
while  I  was  examining  the  MSS.  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  in  the  Vatican  Library,  I  came 
upon  one,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  was 
written,  in  a  delicately  beautiful  hand, 
some  words  in  Latin,  to  this  effect :  “  The 
book  of  me,  Guarino.  Bought  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  the  ist  of  March,  1406.” 
He  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  and  he 
lived  to  be  eighty-nine.  All  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  house  of  Este ;  so  zeal¬ 
ously  devoted  to  his  calling  that  he  grudg¬ 
ed  any  hours  stolen  from  it  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  eating  and  sleeping. 

Another  great  schoolmaster  was  Vit- 
torino  of  P'eltre,  whose  school  was  at 
Mantua,  under  the  protection  of  the  Gon- 
zagas ;  he  also  devoted  a  long  life  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Humanities.  He  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  little,  vivacious,  kind-heart¬ 
ed,  unselfish  man,  indifferent  to  every 
thing,  but  his  work,  even  to  money. 
Whenever  he  found  an  intelligent  boy 
too  poor  to  pay  any  thing,  he  took  him 
into  his  house,  clothed,  boarded,  and 
taught  him  for  nothing.  Of  these  he  had 
sometimes  as  many  as  forty  in  his  house 
at  one  time.  Of  course  he  got  into  debt, 
but  whenever  his  creditors  insisted  upon 
being  paid,  Vittorino  went  to  the  Duke 
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and  insisted  upon  his  paying  them,  which 
he  did.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  now¬ 
adays  a  poor  man  keeping  a  boarding- 
school  on  this  system  ;  but  then  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  such  a  patron  as  the 
Gonzaga,  either. 

Another  scholar  of  John  of  Ravenna  and 
Chrysoloras  was  Poggio  Bracciolini,bom  at 
Terranuova,  near  Arezzo,  in  1380.  About 
the  year  1402  his  skill  in  writing  Latin 
recommended  him  to  Pope  Boniface  IX. 
as  a  fit  person  to  be  secretary  in  the  Papal 
Curia,  or  Chancery.  So  he  removed  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  continued  to  hold 
his  office  under  several  successive  pontiffs, 
though  he  complained  that  it  was  not  well 
paid.  He  accompanied  Pope  John  to  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  October,  1414. 
John  entered  the  city  in  state  as  sovereign 
pontiff ;  he  left  it  in  the  disguise  of  a  post¬ 
ilion.  The  Council  which  had  assembled 
at  his  command  deposed  both  him  and 
the  two  other  rival  |>op>es,  and  elected  Car¬ 
dinal  Colonna,  whose  authority  as  Martin 
V.  was  once  more  acknowledged  by  unit¬ 
ed  Christendom  in  the  West.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  sat  three  years  and  a  half ;  made  itself 
famous  by  healing  the  Great  Schism,  infa¬ 
mous  by  the  murder  of  John  Huss  and  Je¬ 
rome  Prague,  and  after  all  left  its  chief 
business,  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Pa¬ 
pal  court  and  system,  undone.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  18,000  clergymen  of  all  ranks, 
and  by  more  than  80,000  laymen,  of  all 
ranks  also,  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
downward.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  great  fair,  w’here  the  vintners  and  gold¬ 
smiths  of  Italy  encountered  the  dealers  in 
Russian  furs  and  Baltic  amber.  Among 
the  motley  throng  were  75  confectioners, 
250  bakers,  65  heralds-at-arms,  306  bar¬ 
bers,  and  346  jugglers  and  clowns.  Here, 
too,  the  prelates  of  the  North  and  their 
secretaries  found  their  barbarous  Latin  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  the  more  pnilished 
Italians,  and  were  made  ashamed  of  their 
ignorance,  which  is  the  first  step  to  know¬ 
ledge.  Sigismund  himself,  speaking  of  the 
reform  movement  in  Bohemia,  called  it 
“  nefanda  ilia  schisma.”  A  voice  from  the 
crowd  said,  “  Please  your  majesty,  ‘  schis¬ 
ma’  is  neuter.”  To  which  the  Emperor 
replied,  “  Rex  Romanus  sum,  et  super 
grammaticam."  Another  less  probable, 
certainly  less  pointed  version,  given  in 
Luther’s  “  Table-talk,”  attributes  the  mis¬ 
take  to  a  cardinal,  the  correction  to  the 
Emperor. 
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There  were,  however,  even  then,  some 
men  bom  north  of  the  Alps,  who  could 
express  themselves  in  Latin  with  elegance 
and  force.  The  splendid  eloquence  and 
ready  power  of  reply  which  Jerome  of 
Prague  exhibited  at  his  trial  moved  Pog¬ 
gio,  who  was  present,  so  much,  that  he 
was  ready  to  forgive  the  heretic  for  the 
sake  of  the  orator.  But  Poggio’s  heart 
was  not  in  theological  questions.  His 
chief  occupation  was  in  making  excursions 
to  the  monasteries  of  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Southern  Germany  in  quest  of  classi¬ 
cal  MSS.  After  the  fall  of  his  master. 
Pope  John,  he  was  supplied  with  money 
for  this  purpose  by  Nicolo  Niccoli,  a 
scholar  and  bibliomaniac  of  Florence,  who 
had  collected  there  the  greatest  classical 
library  in  the  world.  He  was  also  helped 
by  Francesco  Barbaro,  a  Venetian  scholar 
and  noble,  and  encouraged  by  the  praise 
of  Guarino,  who  had  no  money  to  give. 
In  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  in  a  dungeon 
of  a  tower,  he  found  a  copy  of  Quintilian, 
far  more  perfect  than  any  yet  known.  In 
other  places  he  brought  to  light  several 
lost  treatises  of  orations  of  Cicero.  He, 
or  his  coadjutor,  one  Bartolomeo  da  Mon- 
tepulciano,  discovered  Lucretius;  and  Ni¬ 
cholas  of  Treves,  whom  he  employed  in 
making  researches,  found  somewhere  in 
Germany  twelve  long-missing  comedies  of 
Plautus. 

At  Constance,  Poggio  met  with  Henry 
of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catharine  Swinford,  therefore  uncle  of 
King  Henry  V.,  then  on  the  English 
throne;  afterwards,  in  1426,  made  cardi¬ 
nal  by  Pope  Martin  V. — the  same  Cardi¬ 
nal  Beaufort  whose  terrible  death-bed,  as 
recorded  by  Shakspeare,  and  whose  beau¬ 
tiful  tomb,  as  seen  in  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  have  perpetuated  his  memory.  At 
his  invitation,  Poggio,  after  the  close  of 
the  Council,  went  to  England,  hoping  to 
receive  a  rich  benefice  from  his  patron,* 
(for  so  lax  were  the  rules  of  the  Church 
then,  that  a  benifice  might  be  held  by  a 
favored  layman,)  and  hoping  also  to  find 
some  classical  MSS.  in  the  English  libra- 


*■  Perhaps  Poggio  had  read  Fazio  degli  Uberti’s 
description  of  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  Britain 
given  in  his  “  Dittamondo.”  See  the  p^sage 
translated  by  Rossetti,  “  Early  Italian  Poets,” 
pp.  166-170.  By  the  way,  “  Gagata,”  mention¬ 
ed  along  with  pearls  as  a  British  product,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  “jet,”  not  “coal.” 
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ries.  He  was  disappointed  in  both.  After 
long  waiting,  he  got  a  very  small  benefice, 
and  all  his  researches  in  convent  libraries 
resulted  only  in  the  discovery  of  an  insig¬ 
nificant  fragment  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  No 
signs  of  the  revival  were  yet  visible  in 
England.  He  found  schoolmen  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  no  scholars.  He  complains 
that  the  English  sat  an  inordinately  long 
time  over  their  dinner.  To  ask  a  man  to 
dinner,  was  considered  by  these  barbarians 
the  greatest  mark  of  kindness.  A  week 
after,  a  guest  meeting  his  host  would  say, 
“  What  a  good  dinner  you  gave  us  the 
other  day !” 

In  this  uncongenial  society  and  unge- 
nial  climate,  Poggio  soon  became  home¬ 
sick,  and  gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  new  Pope.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  in  1420.  At  Rome  he 
found  the  new  learning  rapidly  becoming 
fashionable,  cardinals  collecting  libraries 
and  coveting  MSS.,  and  himself  regarded 
with  reverence  as  the  highest  authority. 
He  was  the  first  to  examine  critically  the 
ancient  ruins,  which  Petrarch  had  won¬ 
dered  at  and  Rienzi  dreamt  about.  He 
also  had  excavations  made  in  the  ruins  of 
the  vast  imperial  villas  of  the  Canipagna. 
He  was  as  successful  in  finding  statues  as 
he  had  been  in  finding  MSS.  The  fashion 
(or  what  the  Italians  appropriately  call  the 
furore)  spread  ;  every  man  of  wealth,  who 
desired  to  pass  for  a  man  of  taste,  began 
to  form  a  gallery  of  statues  or  a  cabinet  of 
coins.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
old  Greek  MSS.  and  for  secretaries  to 
transcribe  them  induced  numbers  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Eastern  Empire  to  settle  in 
Italy.  Many  had  been  brought  to  indi¬ 
gence  by  some  new  conquest  of  the  Turks; 
many  more  were  terrified  by  the  impend¬ 
ing  ruin  of  the  Empire.  The  imminence 
of  the  danger  led  the  Emperor  John  Pa- 
laeologus  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  assistance  from  the  West,  by  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  the  two  Churches.  With 
this  view,  himself  in  person,  attended  by 
the  Patriarch  and  others — among  them 
the  celebrated  Bessarion — came  to  Italy 
in  1438,  to  attend  the  Council  which  was 
first  held  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  ad¬ 
journed  to  Florence.  The  Greeks,  after  a 
show  of  resistance,  professed  themselves 
vanquished  in  argument,  accepted  the 
clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  they 
had  for  centuries  denounced  as  an  hereti¬ 
cal  interpolation,  and  returned  to  Constan- 
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tinople  only  to  find  their  apostasy  disa¬ 
vowed  at  home,  and  unrewarded  by  any 
help  from  abroad.  Almost  the  only  one 
who  found  any  profit  from  the  transaction 
was  Bessarion,  who  remained  in  Italy  to 
receive  wealth  and  honors,  to  become  car¬ 
dinal,  and  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  mu¬ 
nificent  patron  of  letters.  He  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  his  poor  countrymen,  who, 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
flocked  to  Italy  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  and  earned  their  bread  by  transcrib¬ 
ing  MSS. ;  he  spared  no  pains  or  cost  in  the 
purchase  of  older  MSS.,  and  at  his  death 
bequeathed  his  collection  to  Venice  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  great  library  of  St.  Mark.* 
The  most  important  event  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  history  of  the  time  is  the  election  of 
Thomas  of  Sarzana  to  the  Papal  chair,  in 
1447,  which  gave  to  the  study  of  the  an¬ 
cient  classics  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
earthly  authority.  He  had  been  employ¬ 
ed,  while  still  a  humble  priest,  by  Cosimo 
dei  Medici  at  Florence,  as  his  chief  agent 
and  adviser  in  the  formation  of  his  library. 
The  catalogue  which  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  is  still  to  be  seen.  As  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  he  had  done  for  scholarship  all 
that  zeal  and  knowledge  could  do ;  as 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  he  had  boundless 
wealth  at  his  command,  and  could  grat¬ 
ify  his  long-cherished  desire  of  forming 
a  library  for  himself.  Martin  V.  had 
transferred  some  books  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  but  Nicholas  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  that  great,  and  in 
some  respects  unrivaled,  collection.  He 
also  proved  to  the  world  that  a  great 
scholar  may  be  a  successful  politician  and 
a  powerful  ruler  of  men.  The  seciet  of 
his  success  lay  in  his  simplicity  and  hon¬ 
esty.  Our  friend  Poggio  was  enriched 
by  his  munificence.  Greater  wealth  still 
was  in  store  for  him.  When  in  1453  Carlo 
of  Arezzo,  chancellor  of  Florence,  died, 
Poggio  was,  by  the  influence  of  his  friends 
the  Medici,  appointed  to  fill  the  office, 
though  he  was  then  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  The  remainder  of  his  life — six  years 
— he  passed  at  Florence  or  at  a  villa  in 
the  neighborhood,  surrounded  with  his 
books  and  statues.  The  duties  of  his 
office  could  not  have  been  very  engross¬ 
ing,  for  he  found  leisure  to  compose  his 


•  Petrarch,  indeed,  a  century  before,  bequeath- 
ed  his  books  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  but  they 
have  all  disappeared. 
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History  of  Florence  (from  the  year  1430 
to  1455.)  He  died  in  1459,  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  loved 
this  man,  for  he  was  a  warm  friend  and  a 
good  hater.  With  Cosmo  dei  Medici, 
Lionardo  Bruno,  Ambrogio  Traversari,  he 
had  uninterrupted  amity ;  with  Guarino 
and  Nicolo  Niccoli  transient  disagree¬ 
ments  ;  with  Filelfo,  Valla,  and  George  of 
Trebizond,  irreconcilable  war.  Scholars, 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  mutual  hatred, 
have  sometimes  rivaled  theologians.  To 
the  Italian  scholars  a  quarrel  was  all  the 
more  welcome,  as  it  gave  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  imitating  Cicero’s  Philippics. 
Poggio’s  literary  activity  did  not  save  him 
from  that  licentiousness  of  morals  which 
always  characterizes  an  age  of  declining 
faith,  and  which  was  common  to  almost 
all  his  contemporaries,  lay  and  clerical. 
At  fifty-five  he  reformed  and  married  a 
wife  of  eighteen,  who  bore  him  five  sons. 
Four  of  these  took  orders,  and  one  was 
hanged  for  his  share  in  the  famous  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  PazzL  But  that  was  long 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Poggio  had  complained  bitterly  of  the 
indifference  of  princes  and  pontiffs  to  his 
discoveries,  and  their  neglect  of  those  an¬ 
cient  writers  “by  whose  wisdom  alone,” 
he  said,  “  mankind  learns  the  way  to  true 
happiness."  He  means  not  the  Evangel¬ 
ists  and  Apostles,  but  Plato,  and  Cicero, 
and  Seneca.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  many  princes  zealous  patrons  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  Pope  whose  claims  to  emi¬ 
nence  rested  on  his  scholarship.  Under 
Cosimo  dei  Medici  Platonism  was  fast. su¬ 
perseding  Christianity  among  the  learned 
of  Florence,  and  became,  so  to  say,  the 
established  religion  under  Lorenzo.  If  his 
son  Giovanni,  who  became  Pope  Leo  X., 
had  any  religion  at  all,  it  was  this.  His 
secretaries,  Bembo  and  Sadoleto,  both  ul¬ 
timately  cardinals,  were  of  like  mind  with 
their  master.  The  former  writes  to  the 
latter  dissuading  him  from  reading  St 
Paul’s  epistles — “  ineptias  istas,”  he  calls 
them — for  fear  of  spoiling  his  Greek  style. 
The  Pope  and  his  court  laughed  at  the 
credulity  of  the  British  or  German  barba¬ 
rians,  whose  tribute  flowed  into  the  Roman 
treasury.  Compared  with  such  cynicism, 
hypocrisy  seems  almost  a  virtue.  The 
outraged  conscience  of  mankind  at  length 
spoke  by  the  voice  of  Luther,  and  the  re¬ 
volt  which  he  led  frightened  the  Roman 
Church  into  a  reformation  of  the  grosser 


abuses,  and  her  Pontifls  into  at  least  a 
semblance  of  austere  morals  and  orthodox 
belief. 

The  passionate  admiration  for  ancient 
literature,  manners,  and  morals  necessarily 
led  also  to  a  passion  for  ancient  art,  and 
this  to  the  idea  of  reconstructing  the  Basi¬ 
lica  of  St.  Peter  in  such  style  and  of  such 
size  as  to  outdo  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  The  expenses  of  the  under¬ 
taking  exhausted  the  Papal  treasury,  and 
the  deficit  was  attempted  to  be  supplied  by 
an  increased  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  first  indignant  pro¬ 
test  of  Luther. 

The  Renaissance  architecture  became 
the  established  style  in  Italy  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  not  introduced  into  England  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  150  years  later,  nor  did 
it  quite  supplant  the  older  style  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  movement  for  the  revival  of  classi¬ 
cal  literature  spread  more  rapidly  in  Trans¬ 
alpine  countries  than  that  for  the  revival 
of  classical  art.  The  contagion  was  just 
caught  in  France,  which  had  more  easy  and 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  Italy  than 
the  Germanic  nations.  Both  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain  it  was  propagated 
more  by  the  zeal  of  scholars  than  by  the 
patronage  of  princes.  There  were,  however, 
some  notable  exceptions.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund  himself,  though  not  a  profound 
scholar,  spoke  Latin  w'ith  fluency,  and  was 
not  so  much  “  super  grammaticam"  as  to 
refuse  his  patronage  to  those  who  could 
speak  it  with  correctness.  The  King  of 
Hungary,  Matthias  Corvinus,  collected  at 
Buda  a  magnificent  library,  which  after¬ 
wards  fell  a  prey  to  the  Mahometans,  as 
that  of  Alexandria  had  fallen  to  the  Caliph 
Omar.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
“good  Duke  Humphrey," as  he  was  call¬ 
ed  by  the  people  who  loved  his  gentleness 
and  pitied  his  fate,  gave  to  Oxford,  in  1439 
and  1443,  25^  volumes,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  classical  literature,  together  with 
Latin  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio.  Of  this  magnificent  gift  three  vol¬ 
umes  only  are  found  in  the  Bodleian :  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus,  The  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and 
the  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Politics^  which 
Lionardo  Bruno  had  dedicated  to  the  Duke. 

In  1379-1386,  William  of  Wykeham 
founded  Winchester,  and  New  College  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1443  Henry  VI.  imitated 
the  munificence  of  the  Bishop  by  founding 
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Eton  and  King’s  College,  Can»bridge,  on 
a  similar  plan.  But  libraries  and  colleges 
are  useless  unless  there  be  men  in  them 
to  read  and  teach.  And  such  were  not 
wanting.  Many  Germans  and  English 
came  to  Italy  to  learn  what  they  had  not 
the  means  of  learning  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Of  some  the  names  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  Among  the  English  who  learned 
Greek  under  Guarino  at  Ferrara,  were 
William  Grey,  afterward  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  Grey 
collected  a  library,  which  he  left  to  Baliol 
College. 

'I'hese  returned  to  their  own  country  to 
spread  the  new  learning  there.  Among 
the  early  German  scholars,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  are  Alexander  Hegius,  who  taught 
at  Deventer,  where  he  was  Rector  of  the 
High  School ;  Rudolf  von  Langen,  who 
created  a  famous  school  at  Munster,  and 
devoted  a  long  life  (he  was  born  1438  and 
died  1519)  to  learning  and  teaching;  Ru¬ 
dolph  Agricola,  who  died  at  the  age  of  40, 
in  1485,  and  who,  in  his  wandering  life, 
emulated  the  activity  and  usefulness  of 
John  of  Ravenna  and  Chrysoloras;  and 
Johann  Wessel,  one  of  the  precursors  of 
Luther,  born  before  the  times  were  ripe. 
These  men  all  derived  their  knowledge 
from  those  who  had  learned  it  i^^  Italy,  or 
went  to  Italy  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  it. 

Few  Italian  scholars  were  so  inspired 
with  missionary  zeal  as  to  visit  other  lands 
for  the  mere  purpyose  of  teaching.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  content  with  the 
honors  and  repute  they  had  obtained  at 
home,  and  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind, 
especially  Germans  and  English  as  “  out¬ 
side  barbarians.”  We  find,  however,  three 
Italians — Comelio  Vitelli,  Cipriano,  and 
Nicola — settled  at  Oxford,  as  teachers  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  1448,  (-\.  Wood, 
Annals,  i.  646;)  and  1491  the  University 
of  Cambridge  hired  an  Italian,  Caio  Au- 
berino,  to  compose  orations  and  epistles 
(Cooper,  i.  240.)  Auberino  received  2od. 
for  each  epistle. 

There  was  at  an  earlier  period  another 
Italian  to  whom  Germany  was  deeply  in¬ 
debted  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave,  and 
that,  was  ^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  af¬ 
terward  Pope  Pius  II.  Strange,  that 
among  the  forerunners  and  harbingers  of 
the  Reformation  we  should  have  to  count 
even  Popes!  At  the  great  Council  of 
Basle,  (1434-1449,)  the  last  really  General 


Council  of  Western  Christendom,  which 
was  summoned  to  take  up  the  great  work 
of  Church  reform,  left  undone  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  after  years  of 
disputation  failed  to  effect  it,  .Eneas  Syl¬ 
vius  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  diplomatic  talent.  In  fact,  it 
was  he  who,  by  going  over  from  the  side 
of  the  Reformers  to  that  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  more  than  any  one  else,  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  his  former  friends,  and  thus 
prevented  a  reform  which  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Reformation.  So  adroitly  was 
this  done,  that  he  gained  the  reward,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  disgrace,  of  apostasy. 
But  eighty  years  later  the  Church  paid  a 
terrible  long  bill  for  Cardinal  Piccolomini’s 
hat.  In  1442  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
gave  him  a  high  post  in  the  Imp)erial 
Chancery,  much  to  the  disgust  of  true 
Germans.  But  his  winning  manners  and 
eloquent  tongue  soon  assembled  around 
him  a  body  of  admiring  followers,  whom 
he  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  new  learning, 
and  through  whom  he  diffusetl  over  all 
Germany  a  desire  for  its  acquisition.  He 
and  Poggio  became  among  Germans  the 
most  popular  authors  of  the  time.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  time  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  upon  his  interesting  and 
eventful  life.  He  has  left  us  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  conclave  which 
elected  him  Pope.  He  took  the  name  of 
“  Pius,”  which  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
Virgil’s  “  Pius  Eneas.”  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  than  the  contrast  between  Pic¬ 
colomini,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  ac¬ 
complished  scholar,  the  licentious  novel¬ 
ist,  the  worshiper  of  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
and  Pope  Pius  II.,  preaching  a  new  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  Turks,  and,  failing  that, 
writing  a  theological  treatise  to  convert  the 
Sultan.  There  is  one  episode  in  his  life 
which,  speaking  before  a  Scottish  audience, 
I  am  tempted  to  refer  to,  though  it  is 
not  strictly  germane  to  my  subject.  While 
still  a  young  man,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Pope  to  go  on  an  errand  to  Scotland.  He 
dared  not  offend  his  Holiness  by  refusing 
the  perilous  mission,  for  such  it  seemed. 
Many  Italians  had  held  benifices  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  none  had  ever  dreamed  of  spend¬ 
ing  any  part  of  their  revenues  in  visiting 
their  flocks.  Piccolomini  set  out,  quoting 
his  favorite  Horace,  “Visam  Britannos 
hospitibus  feros,”  and  thinking  with  a 
shudder  that  what  to  Horace  was  but 
a  poet’s  dream,  was  to  him  a  terrible  real- 
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ity.  He  crossed  the  Channel  and  reached  much  humanity,  so  much  learning,  and 
London.  He  could  not  get  permission  that  not  trite  and  trivial,  but  profound  and 
from  the  English  Government  to  prose-  accurate,  so  much  familiarity  with  the 
cute  his  journey,  so  he  was  compelled  to  ancient  writers,  Latin  and  Greek,  that  ex- 
retum  and  go  all  the  way  by  sea  from  a  cept  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it,  I  hardly  care 
Flemish  port.  He  had  a  long  and  stormy  to  visit  Italy.  .  .  When  I  hear  Colet, 
passage.  Under  the  pressure  of  bodily  I  seem  to  hear  Plato.  Who  would  not 
fear  and  sea-sickness,  his  skepticism  and  admire  Grocyn’s  vast  range  of  knowledge  ? 
philosophy  gave  way.  He  made  a  vow  What  can  be  more  subtle,  more  deep,  more 
to  the  Virgin,  which  his  first  care  on  land-  fine,  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre  ?  Did 
ing  was  to  fullfil,  by  a  pilgrimage,  barefoot-  Nature  ever  frame  a  disposition  more  gen¬ 
ed,  to  one  of  her  shrines.  It  was  the  tie,  more  sweet,  more  happy,  than  that  of 
depth  of  winter.  No  wonder  that  he  saw  Thomas  More  ?”  In  contrasting  the  de- 
every  thing  en  noir,  that  scription  of  .(Eneas  Sylvius  with  that  of 

^  ,  Erasmus,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 

“  ishi^foTihe^X™ a«  Italian,  accustomed  to  lux- 

unes,  traveling  through  England  m  dis- 
In  Scotland,  he  says,  there  are  only  four  guise  and  dread  of  detection,  the  latter  a 
hours  of  daylight.  There  are  no  trees,  native  of  Rotterdam,  who  had  experienced 
consequently  no  firewood,  and  the  natives  no  climate  more  southerly  than  that  of 
keep  themselves  warm  b)^  burning  a  kind  Paris,  and  now,  after  years  of  obscurity  and 
of  sulphureous  stone  which  they  dig  up  privation,  found  in  England  ardent  ad- 
out  of  the  earth.  Their  houses  are  made  mirers  and  bountiful  patrons.  Yet  it  can 
of  clay,  with  skins  of  beasts  for  doors.  In  not  be  doubted  that  the  England  which 
the  mountains  there  is  a  people  still  more  Erasmus  saw  was  very  different  from  that 
savage,  speaking,  if  possible,  a  still  more  seen  by  ^neas.  The  strife  of  the  rival 
barbarous  language.  You  can  not,  he  Roses  had  been  ended  by  the  battle  of 
says,  please  the  Scotch  better  than  by  Bosworth,  thirteen  years  before.  And  then 
abusing  the  English.  No  doubt  he  did  so  began  a  rapid  advance  in  all  the  arts  of 
in  his  choicest  Latin,  which,  it  seems,  there  peace.  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  and  Wil- 
w'ere  some  who  could  understand.  When  Ham  Latimer  all  went  to  Italy  to  study 
the  wily  Italian  got  across  the  border,  he  Latin  utider  Politian  and  Greek  under 
pleased  the  English  by  abusing  the  Scotch.  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  who  had  suc- 
His  experience  of  the  sea  induced  him  to  ceeded  to  the  office  and  renown  of  Chry- 
retum  viA  the  ferocious  English,  as  the  soloras.  Lilly  (afterward,  in  1510,  made 
less  of  two  evils.  He  accordingly  made  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul’s  School  by  its 
the  journey  in  disguise,  through  the  j-ough  founder.  Dean  Colet)  had  spent  five  years 
trib«  of  the  border  always  at  war,  to  Dur-  in  Rhodes,  which  was  still  defended  against 
him  and  York.  The  gigantic  size  of  York  the  Turks  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and 
Minster,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass,  there  had  thoroughly  familiarized  himself 
struck  him  with  astonishment,  though  he  with  Greek. 

had  seen  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  and  many  From  these  men  Erasmus  learned  more 
others  almost  as  splendid.  He  admired  than  he  could  teach  them.  All  of  them 
London,  then  a  much  more  picturestjue  had  been,  or  still  were,  at  Oxford,  where 
city  than  it  is  now ;  he  envied  the  wealth  Erasmus  resided  some  time.  Thence  he 
hea|)ed  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  went  as  Greek  Professor  to  Cambridge, 
Canterbury ;  but  among  the  rude  inhabi-  where  his  memory  is  still  cherished.  The 
tants  of  the  country  he  found  no  intelli-  rooms  he  occupied  in  Queens’  College  are 
gence  and  no  sympathy.  At  last  he  got  still  pointed  out,  and  a  walk  by  a  broad 
safely  home,  and  ever  afterward  looked  and  stagnant  ditch — which  he  frequented, 
upon  himself  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  travel,  perhaps,  because  it  reminded  him  of  his 
Very  different  was  the  impression  which  native  Holland — is  still  called  Erasmus’s 
our  island  made  upon  Erasmus,  when  he  walk.  As  Gibbon  says,  Erasmus  learned 
first  visited  it  in  1498.  “  You  ask  me,”  he  Greek  at  Oxford,  to  teach  it  at  Cambridge, 

writes  to  a  correspondent  at  Rome,  “  how  But  very  soon,  under  Sir  John  Cheke  and 
I  like  England.  Nothing  ever  delighted  Sir  T.  Smith,  Cambridge  took  the  lead, 
me  so  much.  I  have  found  the  climate  At  both  Universities,  the  chief  oppo- 
most  agreeable  and  most  healthy,  and  so  nents  of  the  new  learning  were  the  Do- 
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niinlcans  and  Franciscans,  who  saw  their  mense  value  as  completing  a  culture  which 
monopoly  in  education  threatened,  and  otherwise  would  have  been  too  exclusively 
forgot  their  mutual  hatred  in  antipathy  to  Hebraic.  It  discourages  religious  intole- 
the  common  enemy.  They  were  backed  ranee  and  national  vanity.  Of  course  it 
in  this  opposition  by  some  ecclesiastics  of  has  produced  evil  as  well  as  good.  In 
high  official  rank  and  low  mental  calibre,  several  countries  the  natural  and  healthy 
who  had,  as  such  persons  always  have,  an  growth  of  a  vernacular  literature  has  been 
instinctive  dread  of  novelty  and  change,  hindered  and  cramped  by  an  excessive  ad- 
“  Cave  k  Graecis,  ne  fias  hasreticus,”  was  a  miration  and  imitation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
common  proverb  among  these  men.  There  models.  An  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
were,  however,  some  noble  exceptions  value  and  an  indiscriminate  worship  of 
among  the  hierarchy;  Cardinal  Wolsey  whatever  was  ancient  have  led  to  a  great 
and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  waste  of  mental  effort.  The  classics  have 
zealous  promoters  of  the  new  school.  usurped  more  than  their  fair  share  in  our 

There  was  also  a  strong  faction  among  system  of  education,  to  the  detriment  or 
the  undergraduates,  who  regarded  the  in-  exclusion  of  scientific  and  professional 
troduction  of  a  new  language  as  the  inven-  studies.  Let  us  by  all  means  rectify  this, 
tion  of  a  new  instrument  of  torture  to  be  and  give  to  each  branch  of  study  a  place 
applied  to  them.  They  banded  themselves  proportioned  to  its  usefulness  in  the  train- 
together  under  the  name  of  Trojans,  to  ing  and  discipline  of  the  mental  and  moral 
oppose  and  drive  away  the  invading  Gre-  faculties.  But  I  can  not  believe  that  a 
cians.  They  hissed  and  pelted  the  pro-  day  will  ever  come  when  the  study  of  the 
fessors.  Anthony  Wood,  who  tells  the  Humanities  (taking  the  word  in  its  largest 
story,  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sense)  shall  cease  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  study  of  bases  of  a  liberal  education.  Unless,  in- 
Greek  had  taken  its  place  among  establish-  deed,  we  adopt  the  principle  that  nothing 
ed  and  orthodox  usages,  says,  “  I  can  not  is  worth  learning  except  what  will  directly 
but  wonder  when  I  think  of  it.”  help  a  man  to  “  get  on  in  life  that  the 

And  here  I  must  bring  to  a  close  this  proper  study  of  mankind  is — money.  But 
sketch,  which  has  been,  necessarily,  rapid  such  an  education  would  not  be  a  liberal 
and  fragmentary,  but  not  hasty,  nor,  I  education  at  all.  It  would  fling  away  as 
trust,  merely  superficial.  My  chief  diffi-  worthless  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
culty,  indeed,  has  been  how  to  compress  our  fathers  have  gathered  and  garnered, 
into  my  limited  space  a  subject  which  It  would  give  for  gold  what  gold  could 
might  well  have  engaged  our  attention  never  buy.  It  would  quench  the  sacred 
during  a  long  course.  Thus  I  have  been  lamp  which  devout  hands  have  fed  through 
obliged  to  turn  aside  from  many  interest-  successive  generations,  and  would  make 
ing  topics,  and  to  leave  unmentioned  many  the  ages  to  come  darker  than  the  darkest 
famous  names.  1  have  not  alluded  to  the  ages  of  the  past.  But  such  a  retrogression 
later  scholars  of  Italy,  or  the  illustrious  is,  I  trust,  impossible.  It  is,  however,  too 
band  who  adorned  France  in  the  sixteenth  probable,  that  the  Humanities,  so  long  do- 
century.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  minant  in  education,  will  now  be  discarded 
originators  in  Italy  and  the  propagators  in  altogether;  and  thus  the  reproach  of  the 
England.  old  system,  that  it  was  one-sided  and 

What,  in  conclusion,  have  been  the  re-  wanting  in  breadth,  will  be  merited  by  the 
suits  of  the  great  movement,  whose  prog-  new.  The  advocates  of  Physical  Science 
ress  I  have  endeavored  to  trace?  It  set  are  as  prone  to  depreciate  the  importance 
the  human  intellect  free  from  the  bonds  of  of  literature  as  the  defenders  of  the  estab- 
dogma  and  tradition.  It  stimulated  indi-  lished  system  to  exaggerate  it.  The  com- 
vidual  thought  and  made  independent  re-  mon  sense  of  most  will  strike  a  just  balance 
search  possible.  Not  only  the  Reforma-  between  them.  If  Physical  Science  were 
tiun,  with  all  its  blessings,  (blessings  not  to  be  exclusively  used  as  a  means  of  edu- 
confined  to  those  who  separated  from  the  cation,  the  new  system  would  be  as  liable 
Church  of  Rome,  but  shared  by  those  who  to  abuse  as  the  old.  The  Goddess  of  Dull- 
remained  in  her  communion,)  but  all  sub-  ness  would  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  gift 
.sequent  advances  in  all  departments  of  of  “  a  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus  or  a  flower,” 
human  knowledge,  are  due  ultimately  to  as  with  all  the  “nonsense  verses”  which 
the  same  cause.  In  our  own  country  the  have  been  offered  on  her  shrine, 
study  of  the  Humanities  has  beer,  of  im-  \_From  Macmillan's  Magathu. 
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The  noble  Gascon  at  the  court  of  the 
earlier  Bourbons  enjoyed  the  advantages 
and  played  pretty  much  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  gentleman  at  the  court  of  the  first 
Stuart.  In  a  higher  degree,  however ;  for 
the  Gascon  united  the  rollicking  dash  of 
another  race  to  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Scot,  and  was,  therefore,  a  much  more 
brilliant  and  successful  adventurer.  In¬ 
deed,  with  their  tact  and  readiness,  their 
craft  and  daring,  their  small  scruple  and 
large  acquisitiveness,  their  bad  French  and 
their  good  swords — the  Cr^quis,  Belle- 
gards,  Graramonts,  and  others  from  the 
same  quarter,  monopolized  nearly  all  the 
good  things  that  were  going,  including  the 
strong  dislike  of  one-half  of  the  population 
north  of  the  Loire.  Apropos  of  this,  I'al- 
lemant  des  R^aux  tells  not  a  bad  story. 
“  Which  is  the  proper  term  to  use,  (Upfttsi 
or  dfpendu  inquired  a  great  Gascon 
seigneur  of  that  authority  on  correct 
phraseology,  Malherbe.  “  D^ptnse"  (oi)en- 
handedness)  “  is  the  more  Frenchlike,”  re- 
])lied  the  |wet ;  “  but  ptndu,  reptndu,  de- 
prnau"  (hung,  rehung,  and  well  hung) 
“  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  vile 
word,  are  most  suitable  for  Gascons.” 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  Gascon 
adventurers  was  Antoine  Nomparde  Cau- 
mont.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career, 
which  he  commenced  as  Marquis  Puygil- 
hem  and  closed  as  Due  de  Lauzun,  he  did 
and  suffered  such  extraordinary  things 
that  La  Bruybre  was  fully  justified  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  story  more  improbable  than 
a  romance  and  wilder  than  a  dream.* 

I^auzun,  as  we  shall  designate  him 
throughout,  was  bom  in  1633.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  known  as  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  pos¬ 
sessed  nothing  but  his  captaincy  of  “  The 
Hundred  Gentlemen” — a  post  which  he 
inherited  from  his  sire  and  ultimately 
transmitted  to  his  son.  The  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  betake  himself  betimes  to  his 
sword  as  a  means  of  winning  fortune. 
The  oppiortunity  was  not  lacking,  for  that 
was  a  stirring  period.  North,  south,  east, 
and  west,  little  raged  incessant.  And 
from  his  appointment  as  comet  to  the  reg¬ 
iment  of  his  relative  the  Due  de  Gramont 


*  Sa  vie  est  un  roman  ;  non,  il  lui  manq^ue  le 
vraiseiiiblable.  II  n’a  point  eu  d’aventures,  U  a  eu 
de  beaux  songe.s,  il  a  eu  de  mauvais.  Que  dis-je  ? 
On  ne  r6ve  point  comme  il  a  vecu." — La  Bruyire. 


(we  write  the  title  as  the  owner  wrote  it) 
in  1654  to  the  next  peace,  our  Gascon 
was  in  the  thick  of  it.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  every  field,  and  always  on  the 
right  side,  for  his  patron  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Mazarin.  So  up  he  went  like 
a  rocket,  until  by  January,  1658,  we  find 
him  Colonel  of  the  “  Dragons  Ktrangers.” 

•  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  however, 
Lauzun  found  time  to  appear  occasionally 
at  court,  where  he  shone  no  less  conspi¬ 
cuous  than  in  the  field.  He  outdared  the 
Jtajffinis  d'Honneur — a  set  of  irascibles 
which  all  the  severity  of  Richelieu  had 
failed  to  exterminate ;  he  outshone  all  the 
exquisites,  though  most  of  them  carried 
estates  on  their  backs  ;  and  he  squandered 
as  lavishly  as  though  he  had  been  that 
seventeenth-century  equivalent  for  a  mil¬ 
lionaire — a  Farmer  of  the  Revenues. 
Though  soon  to  be,  he  was  not  yet  a 
royal  favorite ;  besides,  he  was  utterly 
landless.  Whence  then  came  the  funds  ? 

Partly  from  sources  similar  to  that 
which  supplied  the  annuity  of  young  John 
Churchill :  for,  in  spite  of  Macaulay’s 
sneer,  the  story  of  the  “  Handsome  En¬ 
glishman”  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
is  far  from  being  an  exceptional  one.  'I'he 
haughty  Due  de  Gramont,  for  instance, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write,  and  his  equally 
haughty  successor  in  the  family  honors  was 
not  ashamed  to  print,  that  while  yet  in  his 
teens  the  said  Due  had  been  “  protected” 
{le  prirent  sous  leur protection,  says  the  ori¬ 
ginal)  by  certain  fashionable  dames,  some 
of  w'hom  undertook  to  provide  him  with 
dress,  while  others  supplied  him  with 

money,  because - Well,  we  refrain  from 

transcribing  the  very  frank  because.  It  is 
added  that  De  Gramont  played  and  was 
“  lucky  :”  the  latter  term,  we  regret  to  ex¬ 
plain,  being  simply  the  polite  equivalent  of 
the  day  for — cheating.  But  in  this  respect 
also  the  duke  went  with  his  age,  for  the 
scandalous  gambling  anecdotes  told  of  an¬ 
other  Gramont  by  Anthony  Hamilton  are 
singular  in  nothing  but  their  graceful  wit. 
And  among  the  multitudes  who  were 
“  lucky”  as  the  Gramonts  was  their  kins¬ 
man  Lauzun. 

Lauzun  fought  at  the  siege  and  battle  of 
Dunkirk  so  brilliantly  that  Turenne  select¬ 
ed  him  from  a  hundred  other  officers  of 
high  promise  to  command  in  Fumes.  As 
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this  was  an  open  town  within  the  hostile 
territories,  no  higher  testimony  could  be 
borne  to  the  Gascon’s  military  worth. 
The  ensuing  peace  transferred  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  character  of  a  courtier.  And  his 
speedy  accession  to  the  command  of  “  The 
Hundred  Gentlemen”  (1660)  not  only  se¬ 
cured  his  new  career  from  interruption,  but 
threw  him  closely  in  contact  with  the  mon¬ 
arch.  Thenceforward  for  many  a  year  he 
outstripped  all  competitors  in  the  royal 
favor,  becoming  probably  the  only  man 
that  Louis  ever  really  liked.  Knowing 
that  Louis  was  in  all  respects  un  grand 
monarque,  we  would  naturally  conceive 
that  the  favorite  must  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  a  copy  of  his  stately  chief.  Nor 
could  we  make  a  greater  mistake.  Lau- 
zun  resembled  Louis  about  as  much  as  the 
typhoon  resembles  the  trade  wind.  “He 
was  a  little  fair-man,  with  a  well-knit 
frame,  harsh  features,  and  a  haughty  look. 
He  was  ambitious,  whimsical,  envious  of 
every  body,  never  content,  and  always  in 
extremes.  Though  illiterate  and  unpolish¬ 
ed,  sullen,  solitary,  and  savage,  he  was  yet 
very  noble  in  all  his  ways.  He  could  be 
a  good  friend  when  he  pleased,  but  that 
was  seldom.  The  part  of  enemy  was  one 
more  to  his  liking,  and  he  played  it  will¬ 
ingly  and  well.  His  sword  had  few  equals ; 
and  his  tongue  was  fully  as  trenchant  and 
pitiless,  for  he  was  quick  at  detecting  foi¬ 
bles  and  skillful  in  turning  them  to  mali¬ 
cious  account  A  dexterous  courtier,  he 
veered  with  every  change  of  the  royal 
humor,  and  was  insolent,  independent,  or 
servile  as  the  occasion  required.  To  sum 
him  up  in  three  words,  he  was,  as  all  his 
actions  proved,  the  boldest,  most  adroit, 
and  most  skillful  of  men.”  Thus  wrote 
St  Simon,  who  knew  him  well.  Bussy 
Rabutin  was  more  concise,  pronouncing 
him  “  in  body  and  soul,  the  smallest  man 
that  ever  God  made !” 

Every  true  courtier  of  that  era  was  one 
of  a  group  of  three,  of  which  the  first  per¬ 
sonage  w’as  himself,  the  second  the  sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  third  the  mistress.  Though 
very  exceptional  in  other  respects,  Lauzun 
was  no  exception  here.  ^Vhile  the  splen¬ 
did  De  Guiche  then  obeyed  every  nod  of 
Henrietta  of  Orleans,  while  the  graceful 
Vardes  was  equally  subservient  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Soissons,  while  his  Grace  of 
Paris  handed  about  the  Bretonvilliers — 
rreverently  known  as  La  Cathfedrale — 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVI.,  No.  4. 


and  while  a  thousand  others  followed 
these  high  examples,  the  headlong  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  attached 
himself  to  a  lady  charming  as  any,  his 
cousin  the  Princess  of  Monaco.  The 
world  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  dalliance 
at  the  time,  for  Lauzun  was  not  the  man 
to  hide  “  his  flame”  under  a  bushel.  And 
the  little  that  escaped  present  notice  was 
fated  to  eventual  exposure,  for  the  lover 
was  one  of  those  curiosities  of  human¬ 
kind  who  journalize  their  misdeeds.  In 
his  diary  he  took  care  to  record  every 
wrong  he  conceived  himself  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  male  and  female,  and  the  re¬ 
venge  that  he  never  failed  to  exact.  And 
the  precious  record  fell  at  length  into  the 
hands  of  some  good-natured  friends,  who 
did  not  fail  to  publish  all  its  choicer  mor¬ 
sels. 

Lauzun  was  devoted  to  his  cousin  and 
showed  it  in  a  hundred  ways.  Did  she  re¬ 
tire  from  court  for  a  day  or  two,  he  was  at 
her  side  in  all  sorts  of  disguises.  Her  por¬ 
trait  was  multiplied  round  his  chamber. 
He  had  her  effigy  molded  in  wax  and 
subjected  to  incantations.  And  reviving 
a  custom  of  the  previous  century,  he  sub¬ 
stituted  her  likeness  for  the  likenesses  of 
the  saints  in  his  “  Hours.”  This  fiery  pas¬ 
sion  ended,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  an  explosion. 

Madame  de  Monaco  happened  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  passing  flirtation  with  the  King. 
It  need  not  be  remarked  that  the  matter 
was  or  should  have  been  a  secret.  Lau¬ 
zun  by  some  means  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  determined  to 
know  the  whole.  This  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  Lauzun,  however,  filled  his  purse 
before  he  went  to  work,  and  succeeded. 
The  confidante  is  no  less  essential  in  a 
flirtation  than  the  principals  themselves, 
and  in  this  instance  the  confidante  was  a 
chambermaid.  Like  most  other  people 
she  had  her  price.  .A  tough  one  it  proved, 
no  less  than  3000  pistoles.  Lauzun  paid 
it  down  without  haggling — a  fact  which 
sufficiently  shows  his  magnificence  and  his 
“  luck”  at  play.  In  return  for  his  bribe  hp 
was  conducted  to  a  long  passage.  The 
door  at  the  end  bore  a  lock,  and  in  that 
lock  there  was  a  key,  while  just  at  hand 
stood  a  closet.  It  was  then  midnight, 
close  upon  the  hour  of  assignation,  as  the 
confidante  had  good  reason  to  know.  So, 
while  the  treacherous  maid  disappeared, 
Lauzun  turned  the  key,  put  it  in  his  pock- 
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et,  and  took  refuge  in  the  closet.  An 
hour  passed,  he  grew  impatient.  Another 
lingered  along,  and,  considering  himself 
“  done,”  he  meditated  revenge  on  the 
waiting-woman.  Having  devised  a  suit¬ 
able  one,  he  was  about  to  leave  his  hid¬ 
ing-place  in  order  to  e.xecute  it,  when  a 
light  step  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the 
door  and  a  firmer  tread  on  the  other. 
“  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  says  the 
adage.  It  forgets,  however,  to  add  that 
to  do  so  with  effect  the  little  divinity 
should  be  provided  with  a  few  simple  im¬ 
plements.  Wanting  those  essentials.  Love 
feels  as  powerless  and  looks  just  as  silly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  locked  door  as  the 
merest  urchin  that  ever  meditated  a  raid 
on  the  housekeeper’s  preser^-es. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  result  of 
Lauzun’s  scheme — the  fruitless  search  for 
the  key,  the  vain  efforts  to  open  the  door, 
the  puzzled  conjectures,  the  plaintive  sighs, 
and  the  sad  adieus  whispered  through  an 
obdurate  keyhole  ?  W'e  shall  not  attempt 
it ;  we  can  not  do  it.  We  shall  only  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  as  touching  as  the  dis¬ 
course  which  Launce  is  reported  to  have 
held  with  his  dog,  and  that  the  traitor 
emerged  from  the  cupboard  with  moist 
eyes,  twitching  sides,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  an  unfortunate  who  suffers 
from  suppressed  laughter.  Going  straight 
to  his  apartments,  he  mutilated  all  the 
portraits  of  the  Princess,  tied  them  up  in 
a  neat  parcel  labeled  with  her  name  and 
fault,  and  then  packed  them  away,  with 
other  matters  of  the  same  description,  in 
the  comer,  where  they  were  afterwards 
found,  as  noticed  by  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

Lauzun’s  vengeance,  however,  was  not 
yet  sated.  A  few  nights  later  Henrietta 
d’Orleans  gave  one  of  those  bewitching 
little  midnight  parties  in  the  gardens  of  St. 
Cloud  which  Marie  Antoinette  delighted 
to  imitate  long  afterwards  at  the  Trianon, 
and  which  in  neither  case  led  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  good.  The  company  gathered  to 
sup  in  a  glade  toward  the  middle  of  the 
ganlens.  Dark  trees  rose  round  them,  the 
Stars  were  overhead,  torches  flashed  here 
and  there  through  the  boughs,  and  music 
floated  fixjm  many  quarters  to  the  centre 
of  the  magic  ring.  Tliere  Louis  told  a 
story  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Bourbon. 
Dames  and  nobles  sat  round  him  on  the 
turf,  and  all  was  rapt  attention,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Monaco,  who 
lounged  toward  the  verge  of  the  group 
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with  one  hand  carelessly  open  on  the 
grass.  Lauzun  marked,  and  the  spirit  of 
mischief  took  possession  of  him.  He  crept 
noiselessly  round,  sprang  from  behind  a 
bush,  came  down  with  his  heel  on  the  del¬ 
icate  palm,  and  was  off  like  a  flash  to 
gloat  over  his  infantile  revenge.  For  this 
keen-witted  courtier,  this  haughty  noble, 
this  terrible  soldier,  could  be  more  childish 
than  childhood  itself  when  the  fit  took  him. 

With  all  his  contempt  for  forms  and 
conventionalities,  Lauzun  displayed  a  de¬ 
votion  to  the  person  of  Louis  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  know  no  bounds.  Flattered  by  the 
preference  of  the  “  noble  savage,”  the  King 
overlooked  his  oddities  and  made  him 
“  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber.” 
Here  Lauzun  was  loaded  with  dignities 
and  rich  preferments,  and  he  might  have 
maintained  his  giddy  preeminence  to  the 
last  had  he  continued  “  to  fight  for  his 
own  hand”  and  keep  clear  of  parties. 
Neither  of  these  things,  however,  he  did. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  a  standing-point 
than  he  attached  himself  to  a  mistress  and 
a  party,  and,  as  it  happened,  to  the  wrong 
ones.  True,  Colbert  was  an  admirable 
Minister,  and  La  Vallibre  a  charming  lady. 
But  the  first  cared  too  much  for  his  pro¬ 
jects,  and  the  second  for  her  lover,  to  be 
very  serviceable  to  mere  partisans.  The 
w'orst  peoj)le  make  the  surest  friends  or 
the  bitterest  enemies  at  court.  And  the 
other  side — that  is  to  say,  Montespan  and 
Louvois — were  considerably  worse  than 
La  Valli^re  and  Colbert,  and  became,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  sw'om  foes  of  Lauzun. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  at  once, 
and,  perhaps,  might  not  have  felt  at  all — 
at  least,  to  such  an  extent — ^but  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  that  the  greatest  heiress  in 
Europe,  who  was  also  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  happened  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in 
love  with  him. 

This  lady,  variously  known  as  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Montpensier,  Princess  of  Dombes, 
the  Mademoiselle,  and  the  Jeanne  d’Arc 
of  the  Fronde,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Henri  IV.,  and,  therefore,  the  cousin  of 
Louis  XIV.  She  had  been  the  subject  of 
no  end  of  marital  negotiations  in  her  day, 
having  sought  or  been  sought  of  one  em¬ 
peror,  five  kings,  and  at  least  a  score  of 
sovereign  princes.  And  she  had  escaped 
from  all  with  her  heart,  her  revenues — six 
millions  of  francs  a  year — and,  more  won¬ 
derful  still  for  a  dame  of  that  era,  with  her 
reputation  intact,  to  commit  herself  ir- 
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retrievably  with  a  Gascon  adventurer — 
which  meant  the  agreeable  comp>ound  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  admixture  of  the  brag¬ 
gart  and  the  bully  with  the  beggar.  Her 
passion  carried  her  to  lengths  seldom  at¬ 
tained  by  modem  ladies.  She  would  have 
Lauzun  and  no  other,  and,  as  she  eventu¬ 
ally  proved,  at  any  price.  One  is  natural¬ 
ly  curious  to  know  something  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  this  very  singular  princess,  and  it 
so  happens  that  there  exists  a  characteris¬ 
tic  portrait  of  her  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
was  sketched  by  her  own  fair  hands. 
“  My  figure,”  says  the  Princess,  “  is  nei¬ 
ther  stout  nor  thin,  but  fine  and  full  of 
grace.  My  hands  and  arms  are  not  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  my  neck  and  skin  are  perfectly 
so.  My  visage  is  long  and  well  shaped. 
My  eyes  are  blue,  soft,  and  haughty  like 
my  air ;  my  nose  large  and  aquiline,  my 
teeth  moderate,  hair  fair  and  also  curling. 
My  ankle,  too,  is  straight,  and  the  foot 
pretty.  I  speak  much  without  talking 
nonsense  or  using  naughty  words  [mauvais 
mots.)*  In  disposition  I  am  hasty,  wrath¬ 
ful,  and  a  good  hater,  and  then  my  birth 
may  well  intimidate  my  foes.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  noble  and  benevo¬ 
lent  spirit,  and  prefer  mercy  to  justice.  I 
am  of  melancholy  temperament,  and  de¬ 
light  in  solid  and  useful  reading.  Trifles 
annoy  me,  except  verses,  which  I  love, 
whatever  their  character.  And  certainly  I 
am  as  good  a  judge  of  such  things  as  if  I 
were  learned.” 

The  courtship  of  this  curious  pair  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  history.  Unlike 
every  other  wild  passion,  theirs  was  a 
plant  of  remarkably  slow  growth.  Its 
seeds  were  sown  immediately  after  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  took  a  period  as 
long  as  the  siege  of  Troy — no  less  than 
ten  years — to  attain  maturity.  This  was 
not  because  the  lady  was  slow  to  show  her 
preference  or  the  gentleman  to  perceive  it. 
She  proved  as  hasty  in  this  as  in  other 
tilings,  and  Lauzun,  who  instantly  mark¬ 
ed  her  nascent  affection,  took  care  that  it 
should  not  languish  for  lack  of  nutriment. 
His  dash  and  oddity,  a»  she  confessed, 
w’ere  his  great  attractions  in  her  eyes. 
And,  thenceforth,  up  to  1670,  he  was  the 
most  dashing  madcap  in  Europe.  He 
provided  constant  food  for  curiosity,  and 


*  Mademoiselle  was  not  the  only  lady  of  that 
period  who  took  credit  to  herself  for  avoiding  the 
use  of  “  mauvais  mots.” 


kept  speculation  always  on  the  stretch. 
It  was  hard  to  say  which  were  the  more 
bewitching,  his  extraordinary  freaks,  or  his 
really  splendid  feats.  Few  people,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  trouble  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them.  All  that  glittered  in  him 
was  voted  gold,  and  every  coin  that  came 
from  his  mint  accepted  as  sterling.  •  To 
fight,  to  dress,  make  love,  and  do  mischief, 
as  Lauzun,  became  the  fashion  among  the 
men ;  and  to  admire  these  things,  and  es¬ 
pecially  their  author,  the  rage  among  the 
women.  Nor  did  he  neglect  other  and 
more  particular  means  for  completing  Ma¬ 
demoiselle’s  fascination.  He  was  always 
haunting  and  exciting  her  —  sometimes 
piquing,  sometimes  pleasing,  sometimes 
absolutely  .insulting.  Then  he  threw  that 
inflammable  material,  Heroism,  in  profu¬ 
sion  on  the  rising  flame.  Named  Mare- 
chal  de  Champ  in  1663,  he  served  in  that 
capacity  four  years  later.  The  trenches 
were  hardly  opened  before  Courtrai, 
when,  heading  a  desperate  assault,  he  ef¬ 
fected  a  lodgment  that  brought  about  the 
speedy  surrender  of  the  town.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  piece  of  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  headlong  and  successful  val¬ 
or  at  Lisle.  And  hardly  had  the  latter 
town  fallen,  when  we  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  cavalry  fight  of  the 
war ;  dashing  himself  among  the  foe,  as 
Condd  hurled  his  b&ton  at  Freybourg  :: 
twice  taken  and  retaken ;  his  clothes  cut 
to  pieces,  his  sword  broken,  and  horse  af¬ 
ter  horse  slain  under  him ;  repulsed  again, 
and  again,  and  still  again ;  but  always  ral¬ 
lying  his  squadrons  and  renewing  the  on¬ 
set,  until  at  last,  taking  the  foes  in  flank, 
he  drives  them  in  hopeless  confusion  and 
with  fearful  slaughter  from  the  field.  Be¬ 
fore  these  achievements  the  Princess  tot¬ 
tered  in  heart  or  head,  for  her  passion  at 
times  looked  remarkably  like  insanity. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
Lauzun’s  character  and  her  infatuation  but 
a  dash  of  misfortune,  and  that  came  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  right  moment. 

The  Duke  of  Mazarin  was  just  as  great 
an  oddity  in  his  way  as  Lauzun  himself. 
Among  other  strange  notions  projected  or 
practiced,  he  actually  proposed  to  secure 
his  daughters  from  the  sin  of  vanity  by 
depriving  them  of  their  front  teeth  !  And, 
in  a  fit  of  piety  not  less  absurd,  this  wor¬ 
thy  threw  up  his  numerous  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments,  and  abandoned  the  court  in 
16^.  There  was  a  general  rush  among 
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the  courtiers  for  the  good  things  thus  go¬ 
ing  a-begging,  and  foremost  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  was  Lauzun.  One  situation  in  partic¬ 
ular — the  Grand-Mastership  of  the  Artil¬ 
lery — seemed  expressly  formed  for  him, 
and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  petitioning 
for  it.  The  petition  rather  embarrassed 
Louis,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  War  Minister  and  the  Grand  Master 
should  work  well  together,  and  every  body 
knew  that  Louvois  and  Lauzun  were  un¬ 
compromising  antagonists.  Louis  there¬ 
fore  hesitat^ ;  but  he  only  hesitated. 
And  as  this  mood,  in  monarchs  no  less 
than  in  fairer  mortals,  is  the  prelude  to 
surrender,  Lauzun  pressed  his  suit,  and 
finally  gained  it,  on  condition  that  he  kept 
the  secret  until  it  should  please  Louis  to 
disclose  it.  This  the  latter  promised  to 
do  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  next  Financial  Council.  The  day 
came,  the  Council  assembled,  and  Lauzun 
made  his  appearance  in  the  ante-chamber. 
There  he  found  Nyert,  premier  valet-de- 
chambre  en  guartier,  who  happened  just 
then  to  be  casting  about  for  some  means 
of  conciliating  Louvois,  whose  support  he 
required  in  a  little  affair  of  his  own.  Lau¬ 
zun  considered  his  business  safe,  was  not 
unwilling  to  make  a  friend  of  Nyert,  and, 
besides,  longed  to  indulge  in  a  little  Gas¬ 
con  brag ;  so,  in  reply  to  the  queries  of 
the  usher,  he  revealed  his  coming  prefer¬ 
ment  “  The  very  thing  I  was  looking 
for,”  thought  Nyert.  He  complimented 
the  fortunate  man,  and,  while  doing  so, 
pulled  out  his  watch.  “  What !”  said  he, 
“  so  late !  But  there  is  still  time !  A 
pressing  order  of  the  King’s,"  added  he, 
addressing  Lauzun ;  “  pray  excuse  me,” 
and  he  disappeared.  Immediately  over 
the  council-chamber  was  the  cabinet  of 
Louvois.  Nyert  cleared  the  stairs  four  at 
a  time,  bounced  into  the  cabinet,  and  ap¬ 
prised  the  startled  Minister  in  a  very  few 
words  of  what  was  coming.  Never  was 
interruption  so  unexpected  or  oppiortune. 
Louvois,  with  thanks,  sincere  for  once, 
sent  Nyert  back  to  his  post.  Then,  gath¬ 
ering  up  his  portfolio  as  an  excuse,  he 
hastened  to  the  council-chamber.  Nyert 
played  his  part  very  well.  He  affected 
to  stop  Louvois  on  the  threshold,  repre¬ 
senting  that  the  Council  was  yet  sitting. 
“  Never  mind,”  said  the  Minister,  thrust 
ing  the  valet  aside  j  “  I  have  an  important 
communication  to  make  to  his  Majesty.” 
The  King  rose  on  the  entry  of  the  Secre¬ 


tary,  and  withdrew  with  him  to  a  w'indow. 
“  Sire,”  said  Louvois,  “.I  am  aware  that 
you  are  about  to  name  M.  de  Lauzun 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery.  Of  course 
your  Majesty  is  master  in  all  things  ;  but 
my  duty  compiels  me  to  represent,  with  all 
respect,  the  incompatibility  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  M.  de  Lauzun  and  myself.”  Lou¬ 
vois  went  on  to  enlarge  on  the  manifold 
evils  that  must  ensue  from  the  contemplat¬ 
ed  appointment.  Louis  was  greatly  an¬ 
noyed.  “  The  thing  is  not  yet  done,” 
said  he,  resuming  his  place  at  the  council- 
board  ;  and  Louvois  retired,  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Council 
broke  up.  Lauzun  thrust  himself  offi¬ 
ciously  in  his  Majesty’s  path,  but  received 
not  even  a  look.  Twenty  other  times  du¬ 
ring  the  day  did  he  attempt  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Louis,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  just  before  the  King  retired  for  the 
night,  he  ventured  to  mention  the  matter. 
“  I  see  that  this  can  not  yet  take  place,” 
w'as  the  reply.  Nothing  further  passed  on 
that  occasion.  Two  or  three  days  after¬ 
ward — probably  when  he  had  planned 
the  eccentricity  that  he  considered  most 
likely  to  move  his  sovereign — the  Gascon 
audaciously  summoned  the  latter  to  keep 
his  promise.  “  Yourself  released  me  from 
that  promise  when  you  broke  the  condi¬ 
tion  by  betraying  the  secret,”  replied  Lou¬ 
is.  Lauzun  glared  at  his  master  with  as 
much  scorn  as  he  could  throw  into  very 
expressive  features,  and  then  deliberately 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  Next,  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  he  snapped  the  blade  un¬ 
der  his  heel,  swearing,  as  he  did  so,  that 
he  would  never  again  serve  a  prince  “  ca¬ 
pable  of  breaking  his  plighted  word  so  vile¬ 
ly.”  The  King  trembled,  grew  deadly 
pale,  grasped  his  cane,  and  rose.  The 
spectators  of  this  unexampled  scene  held 
their  breath.  But,  making  a  powerful  ef¬ 
fort,  the  monarch  mastered  his  wrath, 
threw  his  cane  through  the  window,  and 
left  the  room.  “  I  should  have  regretted 
it,”  said  he,  “  had  I  struck  a  gentleman.” 
Then,  indeed,  did  Louis  mani^t  himself 
“  every  inch  asking !” 

Lauzun  retired  also,  but  with  far  less 
dignity.  He  wrung  his  hands,  tore  his 
hair,  declared  that  he  was  ruined,  and 
then,  adds  one  of  his  sympathizing  fellow- 
courtiers,  “  whimpered  like  un  fou."  For 
awhile,  the  catastrophe  looked  exceeding¬ 
ly  ruinous,  for  he  was  arrested  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  There  he  let 
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his  beard  grow,  perpetrated  all  sorts  of  ab¬ 
surdities  in  word  and  deed,  and  played 
the  madman  to  some  purpose — for  a  few 
days.  Then  he  thought  fit  to  resume  the 
sensible  gentleman,  eulogizing  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  King,  regretting  nothing  but 
the  loss  of  his  esteem,  and  accusing  him¬ 
self  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
All  this  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
King  by  Guitry,  the  Governor  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  who  was  Lauzun’s  fast  friend.  The 
King  soon  relented,  and  a  little  more. 
He  made  up  Jifs  mind  to  restore  Lauzun 
to  liberty  and  favor,  and  to  recompense 
him  for  his  disappointment  The  Grand- 
Mastership  of  the  Artillery  had  indeed 
been  given  to  the  Count  du  Lude — that 
is,  given  as  such  things  were  usually  given 
at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque — for 
a  large  sum.  To  raise  the  money,  Du 
Lude  sold  his  former  post  to  the  Due  de 
Gevres,  and  the  latter  in  turn  vacated  an¬ 
other  office.  The  latter — the  Captaincy 
of  the  Guards — Louis  offered  at  once  to 
the  man  in  the  Bastille,  who  instantly  for¬ 
got  his  new-born  humility,  and  refused 
with  something  like  contempt.  Louis 
took  no  notice  of  this,  sent  back  Guitry 
to  preach  prudence,  forgiveness,  and  ami¬ 
ability  to  his  friend.  Finally — but  not 
without  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  dint 
of  hard  persuasion — he  induced  Lauzun 
“  to  condescend  to  accept”  a  renewal  of 
favor  and  the  new  post. 

Mademoiselle’s  madness  was  now  com¬ 
plete.  To  preserve  her  lover  from  similar 
risks  for  the  future,  she  resolved  to  marry 
him  ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  made  up.  her 
min^  than  she  proceeded  to  action  with 
her  usual  sharp  decision.  As  inequality 
of  rank  forbade  him  to  make  the  necessa¬ 
ry  advances,  she  called  upon  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and,  speaking  out  like  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  the  olden  time,  fairly  “popped 
the  question”  herself.  Lauzun  assumed 
an  air  of  astonishment,  any  thing  rather 
than  the  satisfaction  which,  we  venture  to 
presume,  he  really  felt.  “  Marry  me  !” 
said  he.  “  Me,  the  domestic  of  your 
cousin-german !  The  thing  is  simply  im¬ 
possible.”  “  Not  at  all  impossible,”  was 
the  reply,  and  thereupon  the  lady  hasten¬ 
ed  to  explain  how  easily  the  mountains 
that  stood  in  the  way  might  be  reduced  to 
molehills.  “  Don’t  deceive  yourself,  Ma¬ 
dame,”  interrupted  Lauzun.  “  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  induce  me  to  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  King.  I  love  him  too  well.” 


“  But  surely,”  suggested  the  Princess, 
“  marriage  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
retention  of  your  post.  I  never  under¬ 
stood  that  the  court  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  convent.”  “  My  duties,  Madame, 
bind  me  as  rigidly  as  vows,”  replied  this 
perplexing  gallant;  “  they  demand  so 
much  of  my  attention,  and  confine  me  so 
closely  to  the  Palace,  that  really  I  can  not 
see  how  I  could  find  time  to — waste  on 
A  wife  1” 

Smack !  smack !  smack !  First  on  the 
right  cheek,  then  on  the  left,  then  on  both 
ears ;  for  the  Princess  had  a  hasty  temper 
and  a  ready  hand,  and  this  was  just  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Gascon’s  face 
glowed  like  the  moon  through  a  London 
fog,  and  the  lady  burst  into  tears.  What 
was  the  result  ?  An  eternal  separation  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Precisely  at  the 
point  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  the 
conversation  was  resumed  by  this  Prin¬ 
cess  who  never  talked  nonsense  or  used 
naughty  expressions,  and  by  this  adventu¬ 
rer  who  recoiled  so  inexplicably  from  a 
royal  alliance,  six  millions  a  year,  and  half- 
a-dozen  dukedoms. 

Lauzun  at  last  consented  to  be  married, 
but  on  condition  that  the  wife  must  al¬ 
ways  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the 
King.  “  I  must  attend  his  Majesty  to 
bed,”  said  he.  “  I  am  seldom  or  never 
released  before  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  must  be  with  him  again  by 
eight.  The  distance  between  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  (the  residence  of  the  Princess)  and 
the  Tuileries  would,  as  you  will  perceive, 
prevent  me  from  being  always  punctual, 
and,  consequently,  I  must  sleep  always  at 
the  Palace.  But  of  course  I  could  visit 
you  during  the  day — that  is,  ah,  when  I 
happened  to  be  at  liberty.”  The  answer 
to  this  extraordinary  speech  was  just  as 
extraordinary.  “  Pray  don’t  worry  your¬ 
self,”  said  Mademoiselle.  “You  know 
that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  You  are  also  aware  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  very  devout.  Well,  for  the  future 
I  shall  be  more  attentive  to  the  poor 
Queen  than  ever,  and  when  she  goes  to 
prayer  I  can  surely  find  somebody  to  di¬ 
rect  me  to  your  apartment.”  This  closed 
the  oddest  courtship  on  record — for  the 
present. 

Having  won  the  sullen  consent  of  her 
Lauzun,  the  Princess  hastened  to  the 
King.  Louis  was  astonished  and  natu¬ 
rally  reluctant  to  sanction  her  choice.  But 
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he  was  generous :  he  entertained  little  of 
that  animosity  toward  the  Jeanne  d’Arc 
of  the  Fronde  with  which  he  has  been 
credited ;  as  yet  neither  wife  nor  mistress 
had  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  doom 
his  cousin  to  celibacy,  in  order  that  her 
vast  possessions  might  be  secured  for  their 
children ;  and,  besides  that,  his  cousin  had 
taken  him  alone  and  by  surprise.  The 
resolute  lady,  therefore,  was  not  long  in 
overruling  his  objections.  She  next  con¬ 
sulted  the  Queen.  “  I  should  rejoice  to 
see  you  happy,”  remarked  the  latter,  “  but 
I  fear  that  Louis  will  never  consent.” 
“  He  has  consented,”  said  Mademoiselle, 
triumphantly.  “  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  was 
the  rather  inconsistent  retort.  “  You 
would  have  done  so  much  better  by  re¬ 
maining  single  and  reserving  your  estates 
for  my  son  Anjou.” 

The  engagement  was  immediately  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  sensation — as  Madame, 
de  S^vign^  testifies — was  absolutely  ter¬ 
rific.  Lauzun’s  friends  pressed  him  to 
hurr)'^  the  ceremony ;  but  he,  whose  vanity 
sur|)assed  his  ambition,  would  insist  on 
taking  eight  days  to  prepare. 

It  was  hardly  sufficient  for  himself  and 
his  army  of  decorators.  But  it  was  more 
than  enough  for  the  Queen,  the  Princes, 
Montespan,  Louvois,  and  the  rest  of  the 
the  crowd  that  hated  the  Gascon  and  his 
surpassing  fortunes.  Madame  de  S^vignd 
tells  what  followed :  “  What  is  called  a 
fall  from  the  clouds  happened  yesterday 
evening  at  the  Tuileries.  But  we  must  be¬ 
gin  a  little  earlier.  Monday  the  thing 
was  published.  Tuesday  passed  in  chat¬ 
ting,  wondering,  and  complimenting.  On 
Wednesday  the  marriage-contract  was 
drawn  up.  Partly  that  the  bridegroom 
might  have  the  necessary  titles  to  be  nam¬ 
ed  therein,  and  partly  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
greater  goods  that  awaited  him,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  presented  him  with  four  duchies  worth 
at  least  twenty-four  millions.  The  first  is 
the  County  of  Eu,  premier  peerage  of 
France ;  the  second,  the  Duchy  of  Mont- 
pensier;  the  third,  the  Duchy  of  St.  Far- 
geant ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Duchy  of  Cha- 
telerault.  As  Duke  of  Montpensier  he 
was  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  he 
continued  to  bear  the  title  for  twenty-four 
hours.  All  Thursday  Mademoiselle  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  King  would  sign  the  doc¬ 
uments  as  he  had  promised.  But  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  Queen, 
Monsieur,  and  a  number  of  busybodies 
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united  in  remonstrating  with  his  Majesty 
concerning  the  great  wrong  that  he  was 
about  to  do  his  reputation.  So  success¬ 
fully  did  they  plead  that  Mademoiselle  and 
M.  de  Lauzun  were  summoned  and  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  King,  in  the  presence  of 
Monsieur,  to  think  more  of  this  marriage. 
M.  de  Lauzun  received  the  prohibition 
with  all  the  firmness,  all  the  submission, 
all  the  respect,  and  all  the  despair  that  so 
great  a  misfortune  merited.  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  according  to  her  character,  burst 
into  tears,  shrieks,  complaints,  and  all  the 
violence  of  woe.”  Nor  does  Madame  de 
S^vignd  exaggerate.  “When  the  King 
announced  my  miser}',”  writes  the  Prin¬ 
cess  herself,  “  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet 
and  besought  him  not  to  forbid  me  to 
marry.  ‘  I  have  already  apprised  your 
Majesty,’  said  I,  ‘  that  I  can  neither  find 
rejjose  nor  work  out  my  salvation  if  I  can 
not  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  with  a  man 
who  inspires  me  daily  with  fresh  tender¬ 
ness  for  your  Majesty.  Take,  oh,  take 
my  life  rather  than  deprive  me  of  my 
Lauzun !’  ” 

The  reply  of  Louis  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  It  needs  neither  note  nor  com¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  though  he  prohibited 
the  marriage,  he  would  not  forbid  the  lov¬ 
ers  to  meet.  On  the  contrary,  he  strongly 
recommended  his  cousin  to  consult  Lau¬ 
zun  on  all  her  affairs.  And  he  added  that 
in  his  opinion  she  could  not  avail  herself 
of  the  services  of  an  abler  or  an  honester 
man.  “  Eh,  well,”  said  she,  rising,  “  since 
your  Majesty  approves  that  I  may  still  re¬ 
gard  him  as  my  chiefest  friend,  I  am  only 
too  happy.”  'Phis,  be  it  observed,  is  her 
own  report.  Her  contemporaries  do  not 
allow  that  she  displayed  any  such  resig¬ 
nation.  Madame  de  Caylus  reports,  on 
the  authority  of  her  aunt,  that  she  retreat¬ 
ed  from  the  Tuileries  in  a  frenzy,  went 
straight  to  bed  and  remained  there  for  a 
week ;  that,  thus  playing  the  disconsolate 
widow,  she  received  all  comers,  who,  it 
may  be  conceived,  were  not  a  few ;  and 
that  at  every  fresh  arrival  she  pointed  to 
the  pillow  beside  her,  exclaiming,  with  a 
plaintive  voice,  “  Alas,  his  place  vacant !” 
Every  body  pitied  her — that  is,  when  they 
had  done  laughing :  for  Mademoiselle  was 
no  gushing  young  girl  fresh  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  but  a  matron  of  the  very  mature  age 
of  forty-three  years  and  seven  months, 
having  been  born  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1627. 
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As  for  Lauzun,  he  appeared  to  be  more 
in  favor  with  his  master  than  ever.  The 
latter  had  allowed  him  to  retain  two  of 
the  estates  bestowed  on  him  by  Mademoi¬ 
selle  ;  and  to  these  he  added  many  gifts 
of  his  own.  Some  of  his  monarch’s  fa¬ 
vors,  as  the  government  of  Berry,  the 
Gascon  accepted  with  customary  thank¬ 
lessness,  and  others  he  refused  with  an  of¬ 
fensive  frankness  that  has  had  few  paral¬ 
lels.  Louis  would  have  made  him  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  but  Lauzun  pronounced 
the  dignity  despicable  unless  it  had  been 
fairly  won  on  the  field,  and  declined  to 
receive  it!  For  nearly  a  year  he  bore 
himself  with  a  stern  and  consistent  dignity 
that  astonished  every  one.  But  cool  as 
he  looked,  his  soul  was  all  on  fire  for  re¬ 
venge.  He  knew  that  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  had  been  the  work  of  enemies,  and 
he  was  eager  to  strike — but  w'hom  ? 
Among  the  throng  there  must  have  been  a 
leading  spirit,  an  arch  foe,  and  who  was 
this  ?  Montespan,  or  Louvois,  or  both  ? 
He  determined  to  ascertain.  With  this 
view  he  paid  court  for  a  season  to  the  mis¬ 
tress.  And  then,  when  such  a  thing  could 
no  longer  look  suspiciously  out  of  char¬ 
acter,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view.  Stimulating  the  vassal  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  he  begged  her  to  assist  him  with  her 
influence  in  procuring  a  certain  favor. 
She  promised,  and  with  humble  thanks  the 
Gascon  took  his  leave.  “  Then,”  says  St. 
Simon,  “  he  took  a  course  which,  were  it 
not  attested  by  the  whole  court  and  even 
afterwards  admitted  by  himself,  would  be 
perfectly  incredible.”  By  a  liberal  use  of 
gold,  he  induced  a  housemaid  to  conceal 
him  in  an  apartment  where  Montespan 
was  accustomed  to  meet  Louis.  There 
he  heard  their  whole  conversation ;  it  fully 
confirmed  his  suspicions ;  and  he  fixed  in 
his  memory,  not  merely  the  sense,  but  the 
very  words  of  the  speakers.  Then,  glid¬ 
ing  off  without  being  discovered,  he  took 
post  at  the  door.  The  lady  soon  appear¬ 
ed  and  Lauzun  offered  his  hand  to  lead 
her  to  the  repetition  of  a  ballet,  wherein 
all  the  court  took  part  either  as  performers 
or  spectators.  “  I  flatter  myself,”  said  he, 
with  an  air  full  of  mildness  and  resi>ect, 
“  that  you  have  deigned  to  remember  me 
to  the  King  ?”  She  replied  that  she  had 
not  failed  to  do  so,  and  composed  quite 
a  little  romance  concerning  the  services 
which  she  pretended  to  have  rendered 
him.  He  interrupted  her  from  time  to  time 


with  questions  denoting  thorough  con¬ 
fidence,  which  of  course  encouraged  the 
lady  to  dilate.  At  last  her  invention  was 
fairly  exhausted.  Then  Lauzun’s  face 
threw  off  the  simpleton  and  assumed  its 
dreaded  tiger-look,  while  his  grasp  tight¬ 
ened  on  her  shoulder  and  his  tongue  pour¬ 
ed  forth  a  torrent  of  invective.  “  You 

- 1”  he  grinned,  adding  an  infinity  of 

vilest  epithets,  and  then,  with  astonishing 
memory,  he  recounted  every  syllable  of 
her  conversation  with  Louis.  Then,  mut¬ 
tering  fearful  threats,  he  shook  her  roughly 
and  thrust  her  into  the  ball-room,  which 
by  this  time  was  crowded.  The  poor 
woman  staggered  through  the  press  and 
fell  fainting  at  the  feet  of  Louis.  “  He’s 
surely  in  league  with  the  demon,”  was  her 
first  remark  on  recovering.  “  Who  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  astonished  monarch.  “  Who 
but  Lauzun  1”  was  the  reply,  and  the  story 
was  told. 

That  night  the  offender  was  a  prisoner. 
Wliile  on  his  way  to  the  distant  fortress  of 
Pignerol,  his  collection  of  curiosities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  diary,  was  ransacked,  with 
little  edification  to  the  world  in  general, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  many 
individuals  in  particular.  “And  thus,” 
says  Madame  de  S«^vignd,  “  closed  the 
first  volume  of  Laiuun.” 

“ In  secula  seculorum"  exclaimed  Lau¬ 
zun,  as  they  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon 
at  Pignerol.  No  choice  residence  was 
that.  It  differed  something  from  the 
“leads”  of  Venice,  since  it  was  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  building ;  and  it  was  not 
modeled  on  the  cell  of  Bonnivard,  if  the 
latter  were,  as  Simond  describes  it,  “  a  com¬ 
fortable  enough  sort  of  dungeon,” — for 
Lauzun  was  any  thing  but  comfortably 
lodged  in  his.  Like  Bonnivard,  he  had 
nothing  save  the  chill  gray  stone  above 
and  around  him ;  but,  unlike  Bonnivard, 
his  cell  was  low  and  narrow,  and  there  was 
no  lake  without  to  tinge  the  rays  of  light 
that  sometimes  entered  there  with  the 
rainbow  hues  of  hope.* 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  rigorous 
confinement,  the  fierce  and  wayward  Gas¬ 
con  soon  fretted  himself  into  a  fever.  The 
prison  surgeon  pronounced  him  in  great 
danger,  and  recommended  a  confessor. 
The  prison  chaplain  came,  but  the  mori¬ 
bund  frightened  the  poor  man  out  of  the 


*  Those  who  have  visited  the  cell  of  Bonni¬ 
vard  in  sunny  weather  will  understand  this. 
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dungeon,  and  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  with  thousand  for -a  smile.  Just  before  his  fall 
his  fearful  execrations  and  still  more  fear-  he  was  supposed  to  be  meditating  the  par- 
ful  gestures.  “  If  I  must  confess,”  said  tition  of  France  between  himself  and  the 
he,  “  it  shall  not  be  to  a  miserable  stipen-  neighboring  princes,  and  he  was  considered 
diary  curd,  but  to  a  man  I  can  trust  Bring  fully  capable  of  realizing  his  design.  But 
me  a  capuchin  !”  A  capuchin  was  brought,  Fouquet  had  changed  greatly  in  the  course 
and  as  he  leant  over  the  sick  man’s  bed,  ofhis  seven  years’ imprisonment;  so  greatly 
he  verily  thought  that  he  had  to  do  with  as  to  spend  one-third  ofhis  waking  hours  in 
one  possessed.  “  When  they  introduced  the  accumulation  of  truisms  in  a  common- 
him,”  related  Lauzun,  long  afterward,  “  I  place  book,  which  some  admiring  but  inju- 
sprang  at  his  beard,  and  pulled  it  well.  I  dicious  friends  published  afterward  under 
then  tore  off  his  cowl  a-  i  had  a  view  of  the  name  of  Wisdom  !  The  remainder  of 
his  shaven  crown.  Not  until  I  had  thus  his  time  Fouquet  devoted  chiefly  to  the  con- 
ascertained  the  genuineness  of  the  priest  coction  of  eye-water.  Never  was  there  a 
by  that  of  his  l^ard  and  tonsure,  did  I  more  striking  illustration  of  Shakspeare’s 
venture  to  intrust  him  with  my  secrets.”  remark  about  “  base  uses.” 

Such  a  confession  as  the  Gascon’s  monk  During  these  seven  years,  time,  so  far 
seldom  heard  before  or  since.  “  I  verily  as  the  world  was  concerned,  had  stood  still 
thought,”  remarked  the  good  father —  with  the  fallen  statesman.  He,  too,  was 
whose  words  we  put  into  the  nearest  cor-  aware  of  the  secret  passages  and  made 
responding  English,  “  that  I  had  been  con-  some  use  of  them,  but  rather  as  a  receiver 
fessing  three  boarding-schools  and  one  than  a  payer  of  visits.  He  had  heard  of 
lunatic  asylum.”  Lauzun’s  arrival,  he  knew  that  he  came  di- 

Lauzun  did  not  die.  In  a  week  he  was  rect  from  court,  and,  in  spite  of  his  miser- 
on  his  feet,  as  strong  and  as  mischievous  able  occupations,  he  was  still  curious  to 
as  ever,  and  almost  as  cheerful.  For  the  know  something  of  the  chances  and 
last  there  was  a  reason.  The  walls  of  this  changes  of  political  events.  We  may  con- 
Pignerol  stronghold  w’ere  honey-combed  ceive,  then,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw 
in  all  directions,  but  not  by  the  rats.  A  Lauzun  emerge  from  his  chimney,  and  the 
long  succession  of  state  prisoners  had  eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  him. 
pierced  numerous  passages  through  the  “  The  one  questioned,”  says  St.  Simon, 
chimneys  and  under  the  floors ;  and  by  “  and  the  other  recounted  his  fortunes  and 
means  of  these  passages  the  tenants  of  the  still  greater  misfortunes.”  Fouquet  opened 
dungeons  were  accustomed  to  occupy  their  his  ears  and  his  eyes  very  wide  when  this 
leisure  in  all  respiects— except,  perhaps,  the  Puygilhem,  this  cadet  of  Gascony  whom 
edifying  conversation — as  the  Abbe  Faria  he  remembered  only  too  happy  to  be  i>at- 
and  his  pupil.  And  here  we  may  as  well  ronized  by  the  Marshal  Gramont,  narrated 
remark  that  Dumas,  who  has  built  up  the  how  he  had  been  general  of  dragoons,  cap- 
The  Three  Musgueieers  partly  from  the  tain  of  the  guards,  and  even  the  leader  of 
memoirs  of  a  real  Monsieur  d’Artagnan  an  army  I  WhenLauzun,  however,  went  on 
and  partly  from  Lauzun’s  early  career,  has  to  tell  how  he  had  missed  the  artillery,  and 
evidently  laid  the  prison  life  of  our  Gas-  afterward  braved  the  King,  his  companion 
con  under  contribution  for  certain  scenes  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  crazy.  But 
in  his  longest  romance.  when  the  Gascon  wound  up  with  the  story 

Such  a  man  as  Lauzun  could  not  have  of  his  marriage  and  disgrace,  the  old  poli- 
been  long  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  tician  concluded  beyond  doubt  that  he  was 
secret  passages,  and  nobody  us^  them  closeted  with  a  madman,  and  quaked  in 
more  frequently  than  he  did.  There  was  mortal  terror.  Then  followed  one  of  the 
hardly  a  captive  in  the  prison  with  whom  most  singular  of  the  many  odd  scenes  in 
he  did  not  make  acquaintance.  Among  which  Lauzun  figured.  Fouquet  betrayed 
the  number  was  one  who  had  formerly  his  suspicions  and  apprehensions ;  and  the 
played  a  great  part  in  the  political  world  Gascon,  something  in  malice  but  still  more 
— the  ex-Minister  Fouquet.  In  his  time,  in  anger,  did  his  best  to  heighten  them, 
Fouquet  had  embezzled  the  revenues  by  finally  vanishing  with  a  vow  on  his  lips  of 
the  million,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  Lucul-  eternal  enmity  against  Fouquet  and  his 
lus.  He  had  been  known  to  give  a  pen-  friends,  wliich  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
sion  to  the  inventor  of  a  dainty,  ten  thou-  carrying  out  Indeed,  a  dangerous  fire 
sand  pistoles  for  a  dinner,  and  twenty  which  broke  out  in  the  prison  some  time 
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afterward,  and  by  which  Lauzun  himself 
ran  great  risk  of  perishing,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  kindled  by  him  with  the  chari¬ 
table  purpose  of  roasting  Fouquet. 

He  lingered  ten  years  in  prison,  but  not 
so  wearily  as  one  would  fancy.  What  with 
nocturnal  visits,  tricks  on  his  gaolers,  and 
attempts  to  burrow  his  way  to  liberty,  his 
restless  spirit  found,  not  indeed  sufficient 
occupation,  but  enough  to  keep  it  and  the 
body  that  held  it  from  rusting. 

And  how  went  his  affairs  without  ?  His 
enemies  had  deprived  him  of  his  offices 
and  their  emoluments  at  a  stroke,  but  they 
could  not  deprive  him  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aumale  and  of  the  County  of  Eu,  which 
had  been  legally  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
Princess.  I'rue,  he  could  not  attend  to 
these  estates  in  person  ;  still  he  had  an  ad¬ 
mirable  steward  in  his  sister,  Madame  de 
Nogent.  This  lady  was  exceedingly  like 
Lauzun  in  person,  and  as  great  a  singularity 
in  disposition.  She  was  just  as  intriguing, 
spiteful,  and  wayward,  but  she  had  one 
quality  that  her  brother  lacked — consistent 
prudence  in  money  matters.  Herself  and 
her  husband  had  led  a  very  unhappy  life 
— had  been  even  on  the  point  of  separa¬ 
ting — when  a  shot  carried  him  off  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  Madame 
de  Nogent  became  at  once  and  forever  the 
model  of  a  bereaved  widow.  “  I  could 
not  very  well  rejoice  w'ith  him  while  I  had 
him,”  she  was  given  to  observing,  “  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  regret 
him  now  that  I  have  lost  him.  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  never  more  have  such  delicious 
quarrels  with  any  body  else,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  a  downright  quarrel  is  a  real  lux¬ 
ury  to  a  person  of  my  disposition.”  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Nogent,  therefore,  donned  weeds 
of  the  deepest  dye  and  most  dolorous  pat¬ 
tern,  which  she  never  threw  aside.  And 
though  the  reality  of  her  woe  was  doubted, 
she  found,  nevertheless,  a  host  of  imitators. 
In  one  thing,  however,  she  was  very  sin¬ 
cere — her  care  of  her  brother’s  property. 
She  maintained  the  best  order  therein,  and 
put  aside  his  rents  as  she  received  them, 
until,  by  the  time  he  obtained  his  release, 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  a  handsome 
fortune. 

As  to  the  Princess,  she  thought  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  Lauzun,  bewailing  him  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  and  never  relaxing 
her  exertions  to  procure  his  release.  Her 
infatuation,  indeed,  was  more  pronounced 
than  ever,  nor  did  the  keen  wits  at  court 
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neglect  to  take  the  fullest  and  foulest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Montespan  had  six  chil¬ 
dren  soon  to  be  legitimated,  and  Louis 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  provide  them 
with  appanages  suitable  to  their  rank.  In 
this  dilemma  monarch  and  mistress  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  heartily  congratulated  each  other 
on  her  mad  passion.  Had  it  been  made 
to  order  it  could  not  have  been  better 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  Under  its  in¬ 
fluence  she  was  ready  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  man  she  loved.  •  And  thi  man 
she  loved  had  enough  of  greed,  vanity,  and 
meanness  in  his  composition  not  merely  to 
accept,  but  to  exact  any  sacrifice  at  her 
hands.  Thenceforward  the  very  Grand 
Monarque  and  his  grand  Montespan  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  character  of  anglers,  Lauzun 
being  the  bait,  and  the  property  of  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  the  fish,  while  all  the  courtiers 
stand  round  ready  to  aid  in  drawing  the 
line  and  landing  the  prize. 

Mademoiselle  dared  not  openly  demand 
the  Gascon’s  release.  They  had  taken 
care  to  apprise  her  that  any  such  course 
would  certainly  add  to  the  rigors  of  his 
confinement.  But  she  made  use  of  every 
indirect  means.  See  cringed  to  Louis, 
courted  Louvois,  and  was  specially  atten¬ 
tive  to  Montespan.  The  latter  was  the 
perfection  of  that  old-fashioned  institution 
— the  king’s  mistress.  When  the  more  im¬ 
pulsive  La  Vallibre  one  day  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  Queen,  nobody  was  more 
properly  shocked  at  the  breach  of  decorum. 
“  God  preserve  me,”  prayed  she  devoutly, 
“  from  such  a  position  as  hers.  But,”  she 
added,  “  should  it  ever  be  my  misfortune 
to  fill  it,  I  should  certainly  know  my  duty 
better  than  to  take  the  pas  of  her  Majesty.” 
And  when  eventually  the  “  misfortune”  did 
befall  her,  never  was  it  borne  with  more  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proprieties.  Montespan,  in¬ 
deed,  was  admirably  fitted  for  “  the  little 
place.”  She  w'as  as  clever  and  clear-sight¬ 
ed  as  she  was  charming,  and  always  sinned 
with  due  regard  to  politeness  and  decency, 
and,  we  may  add,  to  her  own  pecuniary 
interests.  She  sympathized  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  breathed  a  sigh  for  Lauzun :  the 
story  was  “  wondrous  pitiful,”  she  vowed. 
“  But,  really  now,  could  you  not  do  some¬ 
thing  to  propitiate  his  Majesty  ?”  was  a 
question  that  usually  closed  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  And  to  suggest  what  this  something 
should  be,  Montespan’s  amiable  progeny 
made  frequent  calls  on  Mademoiselle. 
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Whether  her  wits  were  dulled  by  her  af¬ 
fection  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the 
Princess  was  no  longer  the  sharp-sighted 
lady  that  she  had  been  during  the  lively 
days  of  the  Fronde,  and  she  took  nearly 
three  years  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
mistress.  At  length  she  understood  what 
was  wanted,  and  understanding  she  “  spon¬ 
taneously  resolved,”  as  she  took  care  to 
record,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Maine  her 
heir,  on  condition  that  Louis  released  her 
lover  and  sanctioned  her  marriage  with 
him.  ‘Montespan  was  immediately  taken 
into  her  confidence  and  displayed  much 
grateful  emotion.  “  How  pleased  the 
King  will  be,”  was  her  final  remark,  “  when 
you  apprise  him  of  this ;  for  of  course  he 
can  not  guess  your  intention,  and  there  is 
nobody  so  suitable  to  acquaint  him  with  it 
as  yourself.  But  mind,”  she  added,  “  not 
a  word  of  Lauzun.  I  happen  to  know  that 
Louis  is  nearly  as  anxious  as  yourself  to 
see  him  at  liberty ;  but  reasons  of  state, 
you  know,  which  however  will  soon  cease 
to  press,  forbid  it  at  present.” 

Mademoiselle  had  an  early  interview 
with  the  King  and  made  known  her  spon¬ 
taneous  resolution.  Louis  was  really 
touching  in  his  acknowledgments.  “  I 
perceive,”  said  he,  “  it  is  out  of  friendship 
for  me  that  you  do  this.  The  object  of 
your  bounty  is  yet  a  child  and  incapable 
of  winning  you  by  his  own  merits.  I  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  grow  up  an  honora¬ 
ble  man  and  show  himself  worthy  of  your 
esteem.  As  for  myself,  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  render  you  any 
service  in  my  jxjwer.” 

Months  passed,  but  still  not  a  word  of 
Lauzun.  Further,  the  court  visibly  chang¬ 
ed  its  manner  toward  the  Princess.  Some 
of  its  most  prominent  members  neglected, 
others  actually  avoided  her.  Among  the 
latter  was  Montespan,  who  was  never  “  at 
home”  when  she  called.  Mademoiselle 
was  evidently  in  disgrace,  but  wherefore 
she  could  not  guess.  At  length,  in  six 
months  or  so,  she  was  enlightened.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  Ix)uvois  snatched 
sufficient  leisure  from  his  warlike  and  other 
cares  to  pay  the  Luxembourg  a  flying 
visit  Mademoiselle’s  heart  beat  quick 
when  he  was  announced.  “  Was  the 
morning  of  her  happiness  about  to  dawn 
al  last  ?”  she  asked  herself.  “  Was  Lauzun 
about  to  emerge  in  triumph  from  the  min¬ 
isterial  carriage  ?”  The  reply  to  these 
queries  soon  approached  in  the  very  hand¬ 


some  person  of  Louvois.  “  The  King  is 
greatly  displeased  with  you,”  said  the  Min¬ 
ister.  “  Why  do  you  delay  to  fullfil  the  en¬ 
gagement  which  you  made  with  him  the 
other  day  ?”  “  My  engagement !”  “  Yes, 
you  promised,  as  you  can  not  but  remem¬ 
ber,  to  bestow  your  estates  of  Dombes, 
Aumale,  and  Eu  on  the  Duke  of  Maine.” 
“  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,”  retorted  the 
Princess,  greatly  astonished.  “  Oh,”  re¬ 
marked  Louvois,  coolly,  “  if  you  choose  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  your  sovereign  in 
that  way,  I  have  nothing  further  to  do — 
except  to  make  my  report.”  And  the 
very  proud  statesman  withdrew  from  about 
the  meanest  piece  of  work  that  even  he 
had  ever  undertaken. 

In  vain  the  Princess  protested  that  she 
had  never  dreamt  of  doing  more  than 
making  the  Duke  her  heir.  The  King 
said  otherwise,  and  every  body  echoed  the 
King.  Such  remonstrances  as  “  Oh,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  how  could  you  do  it?”  met 
her  from  every  eye,  and  from  as  many  lips 
as  dared  pronounce  the  words.  Still  she 
declined  to  be  i)ersuaded  or  intimidated 
into  distrusting  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

Additional  months  flew  by,  and  a  good 
many  of  them.  The  court  had  no  desire 
to  spoil  things  by  precipitation.  It  could 
likewise  afford  to  wait,  while  the  Princess 
could  not.  At  length  tlie  time  came  for 
another  move  in  this  all-important  affair. 
Then  Mademoiselle  was  quietly  informed 
that  time  enough  had  been  granted  her 
wherein  to  attain  a  proper  state  of  mind, 
that  the  King’s  lenity  had  bounds,  and 
that,  in  short,  did  she  still  persist  in  her 
obstinacy,  Lauzun  should  at  once  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bastille  and  treated  with  con¬ 
dign  severity.  The  Princess  wept,  shriek¬ 
ed,  threatened,  complained,  and  finally 
consented  to  give  up  her  lands. 

Something  more  than  her  consent,  how¬ 
ever,  was  necessary.  Two  of  the  three  es¬ 
tates  were  the  property  of  Lauzun.  In 
earlier  ages  this  would  have  mattered  little. 
But  the  French  laws  had  thriven  on  the 
ruins  of  feudalism  ;  and  now  that  their  own 
right  hands  were  no  longer  capable  of 
maintaining  them  against  all  comers,  the 
French  nobles  had  acquired  much  respect 
for  these  laws.  Lauzun,  therefore,  was  not 
now  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  any  of 
the  old  summary  and  sanguinary  methoils. 
Neither  could  his  signature  be  won  from 
him  by  means  of  torture,  for  the  law  attach¬ 
ed  not  the  slightest  value  to  contracts  form- 
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ed  under  restraint.  He  must  be  at  liberty 
to  make  a  valid  renunciation  of  his  proper¬ 
ty  ;  and  every  body  knew  that  were  he  at 
liberty  no  such  renunciation  could  be 
wrung  from  him.  Here  lay  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  :  that  is,  to  unlegal  minds.  A  shrewd 
jurist,  however,  was  forthcoming  who 
quickly  drove  the  royal  coach,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  over  this  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle.  This  was  how  the 
thing  was  done :  A  report  was  spread  that 
Lauzun’s  constitution  was  beginning  to 
give  way.  Then  the  court  physician  made 
a  journey  to  Pignerol.  His  experienced 
eye  detected  disordered  digestion,  imjjeded 
respiration,  and  a  hundred  other  tokens  of 
incipient  disease,  where  nobody  else  could 
see  aught  but  rude  health.  I'he  sufferer 
was  ordered  forthwith  to  visit  the  baths  at 
Bourbon.  Thither  he  went  attended  by  a 
formidable  array  of  archers.  And  there  he 
met  Madame  de  Montespan.  For,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  one  of  her  darlings 
had  been  ordered  at  this  time  to  take  the 
Bourbon  waters,  and,  of  course,  the  fond 
mother  must  necessarily  accompany  her 
child.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  ensued 
between  the  pair.  The  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  was  neither  to  be  wheedled,  over¬ 
reached,  nor  intimidated ;  so,  after  a  de¬ 
cent  time,  he  was  relegated  to  his  prison, 
while  the  lady  returned  in  high  dudgeon 
to  Paris. 

But  neither  Montespan  nor  her  royal 
friend  were  the  people  to  allow  their  plot 
to  founder  in  sight  of  port.  There  was  still 
another  resource.  Madame  de  Nogent 
was  consulted  and  gained  over,  in  a  great 
measure  by  apprehension  for  her  brother’s 
safety  should  the  court  be  driven  to  use 
harsh  means  by  the  failure  of  all  milder 
ones.  This  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Pignerol, 
and,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit,  Lauzun  was  ordered  a  second  time  to 
the  baths.  There,  in  the  autumn  of  1680, 
he  again  met  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
made  a  legal  transfer  of  the  estates  in  dis¬ 
pute.  That  very  same  time  he  received 
two  other  estates — together  worth  40,000 
francs  a  year — from  the  Princess,  remark¬ 
ing,  with  his  usual  graceful  gratitude,  that 
they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  ac¬ 
cepting. 

The  confederates  waited  until  the  spoil 
was  secure  in  their  possession,  and  then 
came  forth  two  royal  orders.  The  first 
confined  Lauzun  to  the  provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Touraine ;  and  the  second  forbade  the 


Princess  ever  to  marry  him.  “  But,”  said 
Montespan  to  the  Princess  “  that  need  not 
prevent  a  private  marriage.  Indeed,  lam 
at  liberty  to  assure  you  that  you  may  take 
that  course  with  perfect  safety.  Louis  will 
not  only  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  but,  further,  if 
any  body  ventures  to  remark  about  it,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  the  busybody  shall 
meet  with  treatment  sufficient  to  silence  all 
such  people  for  the  future.”  “  But,  my 
honor !  What  will  people  think  of  me  ?” 
exclaimed  the  Princess.  “  Oh,  as  to  that,” 
retorted  her  mentor,  “  what  need  you  care 
while  love  and  conscience  are  equally  sat¬ 
isfied  ?  Believe  me,  you  will  find  things 
quite  as  pleasant  as  though  you  had  been 
wed  with  all  the  pomp  and  publicity  in 
the  world.  Besides,  M.  de  Lauzun  is  sure 
to  like  you  all  the  better  on  account  of  the 
mystery.” 

That  Mademoiselle  followed  the  advice 
of  the  mistress  there  is  good  reason  to 
think :  Marshal  Berwick,  among  others, 
declares  that  she  did  so.  The  strongest 
proof,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  1750  or 
thereabouts.  This  was  an  elderly  lady 
living  unostentatiously  at  Treport  on  an  in¬ 
come  of  1 500  francs  a  year,  whose  source 
she  could  never  learn.  It  was  whispered 
in  the  neighborhood  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Princess.  She  herself  ap¬ 
peared  to  credit  the  story,  which  neither 
her  face  nor  her  figure  belied ;  for  in  both 
particulars  she  bore  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  of  the 
Fronde. 

The  Princess  hastened  down  to  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so  much. 
“  But,”  says  Madame  Fiesque,  her  chief 
attendant,  “  Lauzun,  while  at  Eu,  would 
persist  in  low  amours.  The  Princess  dis¬ 
covered  this,  was  furious,  marked  him  with 
her  nails,  and  ordered  him  out.  I  convey¬ 
ed  the  order  from  the  Princess,  who  stood 
at  one  end  of  a  long  gallery,  to  M.  de 
Lauzun  at  the  other.  No  sooner  had  I 
delivered  my  message  than  down  he  drop¬ 
ped  on  his  knees,  and  in  this  posture 
scrambled  along  the  gallery  to  the  feet  of 
my  lady,  who  instantly  forgave  him.” 
Many  similar  scenes  followed,  each  more 
stormy  than  the  other;  “  for,  tired  of  being 
beaten,  he  treated  her  in  turn  with”  w’hat 
our  French  authority  actually  terms  “  ma¬ 
rital  license.” 

Lauzun’s  one  wish  was  to  shine  again  at 
court.  For  awhile  the  Princess  seconded 
his  efforts  to  realize  it  with  great  vigor  and 
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some  little  success.  In  five  years’  time  she 
shamed  Louis  into  releasing  him  from  all 
restrictions  except  that  which  forbade  him 
to  appear  at  the  palace;  and  it  was  his 
own  fault  that  she  did  not  ultimately  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  this.  But  once  in  Pans,  he 
resumed  all  the  fierce  dissipation  of  his 
wildest  days,  rendering  himself  especially 
notorious  for  deep  and  successful  play. 
He  displayed  such  conspicuous  ingratitude 
and  infidelity  to  his  benefactress  that  they 
had  one  last  temp>estuous  quarrel  and  then 
parted  for  ever,  in  1687. 

Shortly  afterward,  Lauzun  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  England,  where  gaming 
was  the  rage.  There  he  remained  until 
the  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  France 
with  the  wife  and  child  of  James  II. 
Having  displayed  much  dexterity  and 
courage  in  this  matter,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  command  in  the  Irish  expedition, 
but  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient  re¬ 
nown.  On  his  re-appearance  in  France, 
he  was  created  Due  de  Lauzun  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  court,  where  he  was  allowed  a 
good  deal  of  license,  but  none  of  his  for¬ 
mer  influence. 

Mademoiselle  died  in  1693,  and  Lauzun 
went  into  mourning.  This,  however,  he 
soon  threw  off  to  marry  a  very  young  lady 
of  the  family  of  Lorges,  who  eventually 
survived  him.  The  long  remainder  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  wealth  and  ease ;  but  the 
great  fortune  that  he  really  had  achieved 
could  not  prevent  him  from  lamenting  to 
the  last  the  still  greater  fortune  that  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp.  These  regrets  he 
mixed  with  many  specimens  of  his  ancient 
waywardness  and  childish  malice.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  one  occasion  he  terrified  his 
relatives  by  putting  on  a  dying  look,  and 
pretending  to  make  a  will  in  which  all  his 
property  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor. 
And,  on  another,  he  induced  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  was  simple  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  appearing  at 
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a  grand  review  in  a  uniform  that  might 
have  been  “  the  thing”  four  or  five  hundred 
years  before.  But  his  chief  delight  was  to 
teaze  the  Cur^  of  St.  Sulpice  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  promises  for  his  church,  which  he  re¬ 
tracted  one  day  to  renew  in  grander  form 
the  next.  Having  swung  the  poor  clergy¬ 
man  thus  between  hope  and  fear  for  a  good 
many  years,  he  ended  by  giving  him  noth¬ 
ing  whatever. 

“  Lauzun,”  says  St  Simon,  “  had  an 
iron  constitution.  He  ate  much,  often, 
and  of  every  thing  without  inconvenience. 
Shortly  before  his  last  illness,  that  is  to  say 
in  1722,  he  still  delighted  to  amuse  himself 
with  fiery  horses.  He  might  have  been 
seen  rei>eatedly  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
backing  a  ragged-looking,  unbroken  colt, 
and  prancing  about  before  the  whole 
court,  which  could  not  but  admire  his 
dexterity  and  the  firmness  of  his  seat.” 
The  malady  that  carried  him  off  was  a 
cruel  one— cancer  in  the  mouth.  He  bore 
his  sufferings  with  admirable  patience, 
made  no  complaint,  showed  no  temper, 
and  gave  way  to  none  of  those  outbursts 
which  had  so  often  rendered  him  insup¬ 
portable  even  to  himself.  He  passed 
his  time  in  pious  reading  and  edifying 
conversation,  shut  up  with  his  confessor. 
Only  a  few  others  were  admitted.  When 
this  privileged  few  made  their  calls  they 
found  nothing  lugubrious  or  gloomy,  and 
hardly  any  token  of  suffering,  in  Lauzun. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  all  tranquillity,  po¬ 
liteness,  and  sustained  conversation.  But 
he  was  neither  very  animated  nor  at  all 
curious  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  He  six)ke  with  difficulty  ;  indeed 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  exerted  himself 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  company.  He 
made  no  attempt,  however,  to  preach  mo¬ 
rality,  and  never  referred  to  his  malady. 
This  uniformity — so  courageous,  so  peace¬ 
ful,  and  so  difficult — he  maintained  for 
four  montlis.  And  he  died  in  1723  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  [/row  Cornhill  Afagatinr. 
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In  the  February  number  of  Fraser,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen*  has  entered  his  protest 
against  the  belief  in  the  extraordinary  and 
extreme  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  as 


*  On  Longevity.  By  Professor  Owen.  Fraser, 
vol.  V.  No.  26,  New  Series,  pp.  218-233.  i 


contained  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  more  particularly  against  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  better 
known  as  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.,  in  a 
“  note”  on  the  above  chapter,  to  the  effect 
that,  “  as  to  the  extreme  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs,  it  is  observable  that  some  emi- 
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nent  physiologists  have  thought  this  not  im¬ 
possible.”  Considering  this  subject  solely 
on  physiological  and  anatomical  grounds, 
the  learned  Professor  proceeds  to  show,  first, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  “  eminent  physiolo¬ 
gist”  referred  to,  even  if  it  were  as  stated, 
which  he  shows  is  not  the  case,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  relied  upon,  and  then  goes 
on  to  demonstrate  the  utter  impossibility 
of  any  individual  of  Homo  sapiens  L.  ever 
living  to  the  fabulous  ages  related  of 
them. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  of  any  one  rightly  entitled 
to  be  called  sapiens,  that  the  fS'ofessor’s  ar¬ 
guments  are  perfectly  conclusive,  and  that 
he  has  completely  shattered  the  old  edi¬ 
fice  of  popular  belief  and  superstition,  that 
these  ancient  men  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
longing  their  lives  beyond  the  usual  term 
of  three-score  years  and  ten,  or  in  a  few 
instances  to  a  decade  or  two  more. 

But  yet,  however  satisfactory  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  may  have  disposed  of  this  question 
in  one  respect,  namely,  by  demolition,  it  will 
scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  many  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  simple-minded  persons  to  have 
their  ancient  beliefs  thus  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  their  faith  in  the  good  old  Book 
thus  rudely  shaken,  without  one  word  of 
consolation  being  offered  to  them,  without 
one  single  ray  of  hope  given  as  to  what 
may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
ploded  statements.  And  yet  there  is  an 
explanation,  grounded  upon  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  and  upon  deductions  from 
certain  well-known  facts,  which,  if  accept¬ 
ed,  removes  all  difficulties,  and  sets  the 
matter  in  such  a  light  that  the  Professor’s 
remarks  are  all  indirectly  confirmed,  whilst 


the  most  simple-minded  Christian  will  not 
have  his  prejudices  or  his  feelings  in  any 
way  shocked. 

This  explanation  was  first  promulgated 
by  the  late  Professor  Erasmus  Rask  of 
Copenhagen,  a  name,  perhaps,  but  little 
known  to  English  readers,  though  well 
appreciated  by  his  own  countrjmen.  The 
general  results  of  this  theory,  and  some  of 
the  reasonings  on  which  they  are  based, 
are  embodied  in  the  following  pages,  with 
such  other  remarks  as  have  seemed  to  me 
necessary  for  the  better  comprehension  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  understood  that  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  as  given  in  the  three  principal 
versions  of  the  Bible,  namely,  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint ; 
and  these  again  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  his¬ 
torian  Josephus;  and,  further,  that  as  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  as  all  these  versions 
must  have  been  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  there  is  manifestly  some  error 
crept  in  somewhere,  which  must  be  sought 
out  and  rectified  if  possible.  This  being 
done,  we  shall  find  that  the  period  from 
Adam  to  Moses  is  naturally  divisible,  by  the 
difference  in  ages,  into  three  periods,  name¬ 
ly,  the  first  from  Adam  to  Noah,  the  second 
from  Shem  to  Terah,  and  the  third  from 
Abraham  to  Moses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  as¬ 
signed  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  first  series, 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  first  son, 
according  to  the  four  versions  above  nam¬ 
ed,  and  also  their  age  at  death  in  the  fifth 
column : 


Heb. 

Samar. 

Sept. 

Joseph. 

Death. 

Adam,  at  birth  of  Seth . 

130 

130 

230 

230 

j  930 

Seth . 

105 

105 

205 

205 

1  922 

Enos . . . . . 

90 

90 

190 

190 

1  905 

Cainan.... . 

70 

70 

170 

170 

910 

Mahalaleel . . . 

65  1 

65 

165 

*65 

;  ^5 

Jared  . . . . . 

162 

62 

162 

162 

1  9b2 

Enoch . 

65 

6$ 

165 

(165) 

1  365 

Methuselah . 

187 

67 

167 

187 

1  969 

I.amech . 

182 

S3 

1^ 

I182 

i  777 

Noah,  at  time  of  Flood . 

600 

600 

600 

600’ 

!  950 

») 

1656 

1307 

2242 

2256 

1 857s 

10) 

>38 

109 

187  1 

188 

! 

i  714 

Average 

>3 

10 

18 

18 

Now,  do  these  numbers  really  signify  so 
many  years  of  365  days  each,  or  do  they 


not  ?  and  if  not,  what  do  they  signify  ?  The 
root  of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  years. 
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n3iy»  really  means  iteration,  repetition  ;  so 

that  the  word  may  fairly  be  translated  reatr- 
ring periods ;  and  this  being  so  why  not 
translate  it  as  months,  weeks,  or  even  days, 
any  one  of  which  is  equally  admissible 
with  years  ?  the  only  reason  why  the  lat¬ 
ter  should  be  preferred  by  our  translators 
being  probably  that  we  compute  time  by 
the  longer  period.  The  suggestion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rask  is,  that  these  recurring  periods 
are  really  months,  and  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  such  should  be  the  case.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  in  'these  early 
times  men  should  have  been  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  astronomical  science  as  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  i>eriod  of  the  earth’s  re¬ 
volution  round  the  sun  in  365  days,  and 
thus  inaugurate  that  period  as  the  unit  for 
measuring  time ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impiossible  that  they  could 
do  so ;  the  sun,  indeed,  would  be  to  them 
the  means  of  measuring  day  and  night, 
but  nothing  more.  If,  however,  we  turn 
to  the  moon,  with  its  monthly  change  from 
new  to  full,  and  then  to  new  again,  we  see 
at  once  an  obvious  means  of  computing 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  so  many  moons  or 
months,  a  system  even  now  in  use  amongst 
many  semi-barbarous  tribes.  But  we  are  not 
left  altogether  to  guess-work  that  this  was 
done  :  we  have  written  evidence  in  some 
early  authors  that  it  actually  was  the  case. 

It  was  certainly  quite  natural  that  the 
Hebrew  computation  should  resemble  that 
of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  so 
early  civilized  and  in  such  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  them;  and  we  find,  according 
to  what  some  Greek  authors  state,  that 
the  most  ancient  Egyptians  reckoned  by 
months,  and  not  by  our  years.  Thus  Eu¬ 
doxus,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  whose  ac¬ 
count  has  been  preserved  by  Proclus,* 
says  :  “  If  what  Eudoxus  says  be  true,  that 
the  Egyptians  called  the  months  years.” 
Again,  Diodorus,  (1.26,)  referring  to  the 
times  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  gods— early 
kings — having  reigned  1200  years,  says; 
“  Some  of  them  (the  priests)  attempt  to 
say,  that  jnciently,  being  ignorant  of  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  they  regulated  the  year 
according  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon.”t 

*  Et  «J#  «a2  h  ^aiv  Ev(^oioc  Sri  Al-p/rrtot 

rbv  fujva  hiavrdv  UaXovr. — Comm,  in  Plat.  Tim., 
lib.  i.  p.  31. 

t  ’Emxeipovat  rivet  }Jyeiv,  Sri  rd  wa2.iii6v, 
of  tu  rf/f  nepl  rdv  mi^aeuf  ineyvucfUviit, 


Plutarch  says :  “  It  is  said  that  among 
the  Egyptians  the  year  was  of  one,  after¬ 
ward  of  four  months.”* 

Lastly,  Suidas  (sub  voce  iJAtof)  remarks : 
“  Some  called  days  years,  others  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  moon,  others  again  the  four 
seasons.”  And  many  later  authors  cite 
the  same  things,  as  Varro,t  Pliny,J  Cen- 
sorinus,§  etc. 

We  may  then,  without  any  fear  of  mal¬ 
treating  the  text,  consider  these  early  so- 
called  years  as  months,  and  applying  the 
corrections,  presently  to  be  named,  try  the 
numbers  in  ^e  table  by  these  dates. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  the  totals  be  divided  by  12, 
thereby  reducing  the  presumed  months 
into  actual  years,  and  then  dividing  this 
result  by  10,  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  series,  we  get  the  average  length  of  a 
generation ;  but  this  number  is  evidently 
contrary  to  nature,  giving  only  from  10  to 
18  years  for  a  generation.  If  we  examine 
the  figures  in  this  table,  we  perceive  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  clerical  error  or 
two,  they  all  consist  of  numbers  from 
which  whole  hundreds  have  been  pur¬ 
posely  deducted ;  thus  the  Hebrew  text 
gives  Adam’s  age  when  Seth  was  born  130 
years,  and  gives  him  800  years  after,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  930  years ;  whereas  in  the 
Septuagint  he  is  made  230  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  Seth,  and  lives  only  700  years 
afterward,  thus  making  the  same  total, 
and  this  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  others. 
What  can  have  been  the  reason  of  this? 
Why  shorten  one  portion  of  the  lives  of 
these  men  and  lengthen  the  other,  whilst 
religiously  preserving  the  sum  total  ?  Evi¬ 
dently  because  the  value  of  these  numbers 
was  not  understood,  and  it  was  thought 
absurd  that  a  man  should  live  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before  he  begot  his  first¬ 
born.  The  correct  numbers  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  errors  of  transcription,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  rectifying  them  100  years  were 
subtracted  from  the  first  period  of  each 
life  and  added  to  the  second.  Professor 
Rask,  on  this  part,  continues  that,  besides 
this  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  “  we  have  found  ourselves 

ovve^aive  Kard  ri)v  r^  aeXtfvtff  itepiodov  uyeaOai 
rdv  h'lavrov. 

•  Aiyvirriotf  /irtvaioc  i)v  6  tvtavrdf  eira  rerpd- 
fir/vot  (3f  ^o(. — A'uma,  cap.  xviii. 

t  Afud  Lact.  Div.  Just.,  ii.  13. 

t  Hist.  Hat.,  vii.  49. 

$  De  Die  Natali,  cap.  xix. 
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warranted  in  assuming  an  older  alteration 
of  the  numbers,  whereby  even  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  Septuagint  (or  that  of  Josephus) 
is  made  100  years  too  little  in  the  first  part 
of  the  lives  of  each.  A  comparison  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Hebrew  texts  with  that  of 
the  Septuagint  also  plainly  shows  that 
such  alterations  have  frequently  been  made 
.  .  .  and  possibly  with  different  views. 
In  the  Hebrew  it  must  have  taken  place 
very  early,  as  it  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Septuagint,  and  may  therefore  be,  per¬ 
haps,  dated  from  the  time  of  Esdras.  . 

In  the  Samaritan  the  corruption  has  been 
introduced  at  a  later  period  and  carried 


still  further,  because  that  p>eople  would  not 
be  behind  the  Jews,  but  rather  make  what 
was  supposed  improbable  still  more  prob¬ 
able  and  correct.  The  last  alteration  prob¬ 
ably  took  place  after  Josephus  had  written 
his  excellent  works,  as  it  has  not  found  its 
way  into  them.  At  all  events  we  must 
now  transfer  these  100  years  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  portion  of  each  life  to  the  former.” 
Taking  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  as 
the  older  numbers,  and  those  on  which 
most  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  having 
been  altered  only  once,  and  adding  the 
100  years  to  the  first  portion  of  the  lives, 
we  get  the  following  amended  table  : 


According  I 
to 

Josephus. 

Corrected. 

1  Equal. 
Yrs.  Ms. 

After 

first¬ 

born. 

Tout.  ! 

Equal. 
Yrs.  Ms. 

Adam,  when  Seth  was  born . 

230 

330 

27 

6 

600 

930  : 

77  6 

Seth . 

205 

305 

25 

5 

607 

912 

76  0 

Enos . 

190 

290 

24 

2 

615 

905  1 

75  5 

Cainan . . 

>70 

270 

22 

6 

640 

910  ! 

75  >0 

Mahalaleel . 

>65 

265 

22 

I 

630 

^5  , 

74  7 

fared . 

162 

262 

21 

10 

700 

962 

80  2 

Enoch . 

>65 

265 

22 

I  I 

100 

365  ; 

3°  s 

Methuselah . 

>87 

287 

23 

II 

^  682 

969 

M  9 

I.amech . 

182 

282 

23 

6 

495 

777 

64  9 

Noah,  at  the  time  of  Hood . 

600 

600 

50 

0 

1  350 

950  , 

79  2 

‘  — 

3156 

'  263 

0  1 

1  - 

1  -  I 

— 

This  table  requires  no  further  comment, 
as  by  the  process  adopted  the  ages  in  both 
instances  are  reduced  to  the  ordinary  aver¬ 
age  of  about  70  years  each  for  the  whole 
life,  except  Enoch,  who  died  young,  and 
the  number  of  years  for  a  generation  is 
also  nearly  the  ordinary  average. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  to  dwell  upon  the  coincidences 
between  the  times  and  names  of  the  He¬ 
brews  with  those  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ba¬ 
bylonian  traditions  of  these  early  ages ;  a 
whole  chapter  might  be  written  upon  this 
alone;  suffice  it  to  point  out  that  the 
Adam  of  the  Hebrews  is  in  close  relation 
in  many  respects  to  the  Egyptian  Horos 
and  the  Babylonian  Aldros;  that  the  le¬ 
gend  of  Noah  and  the  flood  agrees  closely 
with  the  Babylonian  Sisuthros  to  whom 
Kronos  revealed  the  flood  which  should 
destroy  mankind ;  and  that  the  name  of 
the  third  Adahiite  Enos  is  written  isn2»<, 
which  may  not  only  read  Enosh,  but  by 
punctuation  also  Anovish,  the  similarity  of 
which  to  the  third  Egyptian  Anubis  is  self- 
evident. 

But,  to  pass  on  to  the  second  period,  it 
wiil  be  found  that  a  difference  in  the  life¬ 


time  occurs  on  the  average  of  nearly  350 
years  less  than  those  of  the  first  peri<^. 
Tabulating  the  series  as  before,  we  find : 


Shem  after  the  Flood. 

Arphaxad . 

Salah . 

El)er . 

I’clec . . 

Reu . 

Serug . 


Hebw  Samar.  Sept  Joaeph, 
2  2  2  2 

35  >35  >35  >35 
30  130  130  130 

34  >34  >34  >34 
30  130  130  130 
32  132  132  130 
30  130  130  132 


It  is  requisite  that  the  period  from  Shem 
to  Abraham  should  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  as  the  ages  at  birth  of  the  first¬ 
born  son  do  not  agree  on  the  average,  a 
change  occurring  after  Serug;  where  the 
age  at  birth  of  first-born  averages  130 
years,  afterward  only  about  70 ;  the  latter 
we  shall  consider  afterward.  In  this  ta¬ 


ble  it  would  seem  that  the  loo  years  have 
again  been  deducted  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  as  the  other  three  all  agree  in  retain¬ 
ing  it,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  their 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
clerical  errors,  are  in  the  main  correct. 
Assuming  this,  we  find,  if  we  apply  the 
same  system  pursued  in  the  first  series, 
that  we  shall  not  obtain  the  same  satisfac- 
toiy  results,  the  ages  being  much  too  small. 


432 

As  there  is  evidently  a  change  in  the 
number  of  years  assigned  to  each  member 
after  the  flood,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  a 
change  took  place  in  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  time.  We  find  a  significant  hint 
that  such  was  the  case  in  Genesis  viiL  22, 
a  verse  which  perhaps  would  not  strike  a 
casual  reader  as  conveying  any  such  inti¬ 
mation,  yet,  when  it  is  pointed  out  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  teachings  of  other  ancient 
writers,  seems  full  of  meaning.  “  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  Jiarvest, 
heat  and  cold,  summer  and  winter  .  .  . 
shall  not  change.”  There  are  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  who  expressly  fix  the  order  and 
names  of  these  six  seasons,  which  thus  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  were  afterward  used  as 
units  of  time.  The  Hindoos  and  Ara¬ 
bians  also  early  adopted  this  mode  of 
reckoning  according  to  some  of  the  best 
authorities,  as  Sir  William  Jones  and  Go- 
lius.  And,  further,  Censurinus  expressly 
states  that  the  Egyptians,  at  one  period, 
actually  had  two  years  of  two  months 
each.  Assuming  then  the  correctness  of 
the  numbers  in  Josephus,  this  section  will 
stand  thus,  when  treated  as  bimonthly 
years : 

At  birth  of 

first  son.  Yri.  Ms. 

Shem,  after  the  Flood .  2  _  04 

Arphaxad .  135  _  22  6 

Salah .  130  _  21  8 

Eber .  134  _  22  4 

Peleg .  130  ....  21  8 

Reu .  122  _  22  o 

Serug . 130  ....  21  8 

If,  however,  we  apply  this  system  to 
the  last  two  terms  in  this  series,  Nahor 
and  Terali,  we  find  it  will  not  do ;  but  if 
we  divide  the  ages  by  three  instead  of  six, 
the  same  result  as  before  is  obtained,  thus  : 

Yrs.  Mi. 

Nahor,  when  Terah  was  born _ 79  =  26  4 

Terah,  when  Abraham  was  born..  70  =  23  4 

There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  which  ascribes  to  Nahor  only 
29  years  at  the  birth  of  Terah,  and  indeed 
there  is  some  confusion  among  all  the 
texts  referring  to  this  epoch,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  some  instances  amounting  to  100 
years ;  but  for  many  reasons*  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  particularize  here,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Septuagint  is  probably  the  most 
correct  version,  namely,  79  years. 

Now  this  method  of  dividing  by  three 
is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  but 
has  considerable  authority  fi-om  Diodorus, 

*  See  /task  on  the  Patriarchs,  pp.  61,  62. 
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Plutarch,  and  others,  who  expressly  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  Egyptians  a  similar  year, 
founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  three 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  winter;  as  in  the  first  section  of  this 
period  the  bimonthly  year  was  founded 
on  the  six  ancient  seasons. 

There  is  a  chasm  somewhere  in  the 
Hebrew  series  of  something  like  380  years 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  in 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  chronolo¬ 
gies,  but,  beyond  remarking  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  capable  of  being  bridged  over,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  here,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  our  purpose. 

The  third  period  may  be  tabulated  as 


follows : 

At  death. 

Abraham,  after  immigration  to  birth 

of  Isaac . 

25 

-  >75 

Isaac,  when  Jacob  was  bom . 

60 

.  180 

Jacob,  when  Levi  was  bom . 

80 

•  147 

I.evi,  when  Kohath  was  bom . 

60 

•  >.57 

Kohath,  when  Amram  was  born — 

47 

•  >33 

Amram,  when  Moses  was  bom. . .. 

78 

■  >37 

Moses,  when  he  emigrated . 

80 

.  120 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  w'e  use  the  four- 
monthly  year  in  this  case,  we  again  get 
improper  numbers.  But  if  we  make  use  of 
a  year  of  six  months,  founded  on  the  usual 
double  rainy  season  in  warm  countries,  we 
obtain  the  same  result  as  before.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  form  another  table  to 
show  this,  as  the  numbers  above  given  are 
easily  divided  by  two,  which  will  reduce 
all  the  ages  to  a  reasonable  figure.  This 
year  of  six  months  is  again  not  a  mere  ar¬ 
bitrary  conception.  The  ancient  Germans, 
according  to  Bredow,  reckoned  by  the  two 
seasons  summer  and  winter,  spring  being 
included  in  one  and  autumn  in  the  other ; 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  early  Greeks 
used  the  same  measure,  and  to  this  day 
the  Icelanders  do  the  same  :  they  are  now 
only,  of  course,  considered  as  half-years, 
but  in  some  of  the  Eddaic  Poems  they  are 
not  used  in  that  sense.  There  are  some 
peculiarities  in  this  p>eriod  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  militate  against  this  method 
of  reckoning;  thus  Joseph  was  only  17 
{i.e.,  8j^)  when  he  was  sold  by  his  breth¬ 
ren,  and  only  30  when  he  was  promoted 
by  Pharaoh.  This  would*  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  real  and  not  half-years  in  this 
computation,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  was  the  case,  as  a  boy  of  Egypt 
of  15  would  scarcely  be  made  ruler  of 
Egypt  on  account  of  his  wisdom.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  tradition  may  have 
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been  written  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  that 
people  reckoned  by  whole  years,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  earlier  than  some  other 
nations;  and  therefore  we  may  consider 
them  as  such,  and,  adding  this  sum  to  the 
no  years  given  in  Genesis  1.  22,  23,  we 
get  140,  or  70  real  years  as  the  lifetime  of 
Joseph.  Somewhat  the  same  is  probably 
the  case  with  Moses.  His  age,  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  7,  of  120  years  is  evi¬ 
dently  composed  of  two  parts — the  80 
years  before  the  departure  being  only  half- 
years — 40  whole  years — and  then  40  real 
years  which  he  passed  with  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  desert,  making  together  80 
years  as  his  age  at  death. 

Thus  far  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  methods 
suggested  above,  the  whole  of  these  fabu¬ 
lous  ages  are  reduced  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  life,  and  whilst  Professor 
Owen’s  physiological  statements  as  to 
their  impossibility  and  absurdity  may  be 
accepted  as  perfectly  true  and  accurate 
deductions  from  biological  science,  yet  a 
simple-minded  and  un^ucated  man  may 
accept  the  interpretation  freely  and  fully, 


without  doing  violence  to  his  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Bible.  We  see  also,  in  this  method,  the 
gradual  progression  of  the  human  race,  in 
knowledge  and  observation,  from  the  ear¬ 
lier  rude  measurements  of  the  waxing  and 
waning  moon  in  what  we  may  call  the 
Adamic  period;  then  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  in  the  six  seasons  of  eastern 
climes,  in  the  earliest  Shemite  period,  re¬ 
duced  to  three  in  its  later  portion ;  then 
the  still  higher  generalization  of  the  two 
seasons,  heat  and  cold,  or  summer  and 
winter,  in  the  Abrahamic  period;  until, 
finally,  the  two  seasons  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  one  longer  recurring 
I)eriod  of  a  real  year  in  the  Mosaic  pe¬ 
riod. 

Of  course  these  considerations  would, 
and  do,  materially  alter  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  chronology,  but  that  is  a  point 
which  really  concerns  not  the  purjwse  of 
this  article,  though  naturally  arising  out  of 
it ;  and  which,  if  permitted,  will  be  reserv¬ 
ed  for  a  future  communication. 

From  Frazer's  Magazine. 
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•  A  NORTHERN  LEGEND. 

The  peasant  prayeth  with  little  peace 
’Neath  roofs  that  drip  with  ram ; 

When  walls  are  wet  and  backs  are  cold, 
The  spirit  droops  in  pain. 

It  was  the  good  St  Laurence, 

Vowed  a  brave  kirk  to  raise ; 

With  beggar’s  wallet  on  his  back. 

He  wandered  nights  and  days. 

Long  nights  and  days  in  beggar’s  gear. 
He  wandered  staff  in  hand ; 

His  eyes  were  like  the  holy  lights 
That  on  the  altar  stand. 

The  good  man  begged  in  Jesus’  name, 
Hungry  and  sore  and  gray, 

And  every  coin  the  gentle  gave 
He  blessed  and  put  away. 

He  fed  on  the  black  beggar’s  bread, 

He  walked  till  he  was  sore ; 

The  fierce  hound  bit  him  to  the  bone. 
Before  the  rich  man’s  door. 
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He  slept  within  the  roadside  ditch, 

He  begged  from  prince  and  clown, 

And  after  many  a  weary  year. 

His  wallet  weighed  him  down. 

His  beggar’s  wallet  on  his  back. 

Was  full  and  like  to  burst ; 

He  fell  and  could  not  stir  a  limb 
For  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst. 

It  was  the  good  St  Laurence, 

He  called  for  craftsmen  brave, 

And  bade  them  quickly  build  him  there 
A  kirk,  with  aide  and  nave. 

He  poured  the  gold  before  their  eyes. 
On  that  spot  where  he  fell ; 

He  bade  them  rear  a  kirk  to  God, 

And  build  it  swift  and  well. 


I 


From  dawn  of  day  to  gloaming  hour. 

They  labor  there  with  might. 

But  every  stone  they  raised  by  day  • 
Was  carried  off  by  night 

With  pick  and  spade,  with  stone  and  lime. 
They  build  it  in  the  sun ; 

But  every  morrow  after  sleep 
They  found  their  work  undone. 

Evil  eyes  and  evil  hands 
Were  busy  in  the  mirk ; 

The  blood'll  Trolls  and  shapeless  Gnomes 
Each  night  threw  down  the  kirk! 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence 
Awoke  at  midnight  tide ; 

It  was  a  Troll  as  r^  as  blood, 

Was  standing  at  his  side. 

“  Hearken,  O  thou  St  Laurence  1 
Swear  now  to  grant  my  hire. 

And  I  will  rear  the  kirk  for  thee. 

All  to  thy  heart’s  desire. 

**  My  hire  must  be  thine  own  two  eyes. 

That  bum  as  bright  as  coal, 

My  hire  must  be  thine  own  two  eyes, 

And  thine  immortal  soul. 


The  eagle  fties  in  the  free  air. 

And  sweeps  the  azure  sky ; 

St  Laurence  bade  the  craftsmen  good 
Upbuild  the  towers  as  high  I 

The  mole  crawls  ’neath  the  mold  as  deep 
As  living  thing  may  go ; 

St  Laurence  bade  the  craftsmen  good 
Sink  down  the  base  as  low ! 
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“  Thine  eyes  and  thy  immortal  soul, 

For  my  good  hire  I  claim, 

Unless  when  I  have  built  the  kirk. 

Thou  namest  me  by  name.”^ 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

He  nodded  with  his  head ; 

“  I  have  sworn  the  poor  shall  have  a  kirk,’ 

The  good  St.  Laurence  said. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence, 

He  made  the  solenm  plight ; 

It  was  the  Troll  as  red  as  blood 
Built  up  the  kirk  that  night 

And  for  the  left  eye  of  the  oaint 
He  built  the  mighty  wall ; 

And  for  the  right  eye  of  the  saint 
He  raised  the  tower  so  tall. 

And  for  the  saint’s  immortal  soul 
He  raised  the  altar  good ; 

And  there  upon  the  morrow  mom 
The  good  St.  Laurence  stood. 

He  stood  in  crimson  priestly  robes 
Before  the  golden  altar,  . 

And  drank  tire  water  he  had  blest. 

And  sang  a  holy  psalter. 

It  was  the  good  St  Laurence, 

When  the  dark  night  came  down, 

Went  wandering  on  the  lonely  heath. 

Outside  the  sleeping  town. 

“  How  shall  I  guess  the  red  Troll’s  name,  i 

And  whisper  it  aright  ? 

Alack,  I  fear  that  he  must  take 

My  eyes  away  this  night  ' 

“  I  care  not  for  my  eyes  so  clear. 

For  they  are  only  clay ; 

I  weep  for  my  immortal  soul 
Which  he  must  fetch  away.” 

He  sat  him  down  upon  a  stone, 

And  lookt  upon  the  sky ; 

And  close  beside  him  in  the  dark 
He  heard  a  feeble  cry. 

It  was  the  red  red  Troll-child  lay, 

And  whimper’d  bitterlie ; 

It  was  the  great  blind  Troll- wife  sat 
And  rock’d  him  on  her  knee. 

“  O  peace,  my  baim !  O  peace,  my  joy !” 

She  sang  to  hush  its  cries. 

“  This  night  to  thee  thy  father  Glum 
Will  bring  a  Christian’s  eyes. 
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“  Two  dewy  eyes,  two  eyes  so  sweet. 

Glum  soon  will  bring  to  thee ; 

Also  a  bright  white  glistening  soul. 

To  fill  thy  heart  with  glee.” 

It  was  the  good  St  Laurence, 

Walk’d  back  to  the  kirk  door ; 

The  moon  shone  on  the  mighty  porch. 
And  down  the  marble  floor. 

It  was  the  Troll  as  red  as  blood 
To  the  kirk-door  did  come ; 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence  smiled — 
“Now  welcome,  brother  Glum! 

“  Now  welcome.  Glum,  unto  the  place 
Thou  hast  upreared  so  fair.” 

It  was  the  Troll  as  red  as  blood 
Screamed  out,  and  tore  his  hair. 

He  scream’d,  and  running  to  his  side 
Came  the  blind  wife  and  child ; 

Then  good  St.  Laurence  drew  the  cross 
Upon  the  porch,  and  smiled. 

He  drew  the  cross  upon  the  door. 

And  stood  there  gaunt  and  gray — 

And  well  the  wicked  creatures  knew 
They  could  not  pass  that  way. 

Then  down  unto  the  dark  cold  earth 
Plunged  quick  the  angry  Troll, 

And  thro’  the  soil,  beneath  the  earth. 

He  burrow’d  like  a  mole. 

He  burrow’d  deep,  he  burrow’d  swift. 

With  his  red  wife  and  child — 

Then  up  they  rose  thro’  the  kirk-floor. 

And  rolled  their  eyes  so  wild. 

It  was  the  good  St.  Laurence 
Stood  on  the  altar-stair ; 

And  while  they  gript  the  pillar  strong. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  prayer. 

They  gript  the  pillars  with  their  hands. 
And  groan’d,  and  pulled  with  might, 

They  sought  to  shake  the  good  kirk  down. 
And  rolled  their  eyes  of  light 

The  great  tower  shook  above  their  heads. 
Deep,  deep  groaned  roof  and  wall. 

The  lightning  leapt  fi-om  heaven  in  wrath. 
The  good  kirk  quaked  to  fall. 

It  was  the  good  St  Laurence 
Stood  at  the  altar-head. 

And  o’er  the  Trolls,  before  they  wist. 

The  holy  water  shed. 
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And  ere  the  Trolls  could  stir  a  limb, 

Or  fly,  or  give  a  groan, 

Lo !  each  was  frozen  in  his  place. 

To  a  still  shaije  of  stone  ! 

All  clinging  round  the  pillars’  base. 

They  turned  to  stone  so  cold ; 

And  there  they  stand  unto  this  hour. 

For  all  men  to  behold. 

Their  cheeks  are  dust,  their  hair  is  clay. 

Their  eyes  are  seams  of  sand. 

All  dumb  upon  the  pavement  cold. 

For  evermore  they  stand. 

The  priest  sings  on  the  altar-stair. 

The  folk  creep  in  to  pray. 

But  there,  within  St.  Laurence  kirk. 

They  wait  till  the  Last  Day.  {From  St.  PauTs. 
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“  Tell  me  if,  with  all  his  faults,  Mirabeau  is  not  adorable  ?” 

Mary  Rtusell  Milford. 


It  was  in  the  year  1783  that  two  no¬ 
ble  old  men,  splendid  in  appearance,  and 
magnificent  in  manner,  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  forgotten  by  the  century 
before  and  left  as  types  of  a  better  and 
more  refined  age,  met  together  to  hold  a 
family  council  upon  a  black  sheep — a  pro¬ 
digal  son  who,  after  having  passed  through 
an  early  youth  distinguished  by  every  vice 
and  folly,  had  appeared  before  them  as  a 
penitent  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play, 
almost  grand  enough  for  Corneille,  almost 
laughable  enough  for  Molihre.  One  can 
imagine  the  two,  leaning  on  their  gold¬ 
headed  canes,  recalling  the  costume  of 
Louis  -  Quatorze  and  speaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Simon — wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice  (without  mercy)  breathing  morality 
through  their  lips — the  Marquis  and  the 
Commander — Victor  Riguetti  or  Arrighet- 
ti  with  his  brother  Jean  Antoine,  Bailli  de 
Mirabeau :  and  this  black  sheep,  this  pro¬ 
digal  son — “  rOuragan”  as  his  family  call¬ 
ed  him  —  the  world  calls  by  a  name 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  Mi¬ 
rabeau. 

Ten  years  after,  an  immense  crowd 
gathered  before  the  gates  of  a  house  in 
the  Chauss^e  d’Autin  where  a  man  lay 
dying.  The  people  thronged  the  street, 
•the  court,  the  staircase,  to  hear  the  last 


verdict  of  the  physicians — and  that  was 
that  there  was  no  hope.  Hardly  had 
those  who  stood  by  the  bedside  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fatal  words,  “7/  est  mort," 
when  the  President  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  rose,  and  in  a  voice  broken  with 
sobs  proposed  that  a  deputation  should 
attend  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great  man. 
The  reply  was  made  with  one  voice,  “  We 
will  all  attend !” 

The  great  man  of  1791,  was  the  black 
sheep  of  1781. 

Genial,  generous,  sensitive ;  full  of  wild, 
undisciplined  force  —  boiling  over  with 
ambition — covetous  of  glory;  ardent,  in¬ 
defatigable,  audacious — Honors  Gabriel 
Mirabeau,  with  his  burning  southern  tem¬ 
perament  and  his  tempestuous  passions, 
was  one  of  those  great  representative  men 
the  details  of  whose  life  possess  an  almost 
inexhaustible  interest;  and  however  wild 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  it  can  not  but  be 
allowed  that  his  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  was  a  signal  misfortune  to 
his  country. 

In  these  days  of  domestic  peace  and 
unbounded  domestic  indulgence  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  the  paternal  severity  of 
which  Mirabeau  was  the  victim — a  severi¬ 
ty  which  increased,  instead  of  diminishing. 
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faults  that  a  kinder  and  more  generous 
treatment  might  have  corrected.  “  Let 
my  father  only  condescend  to  know  me,” 
he  wrote  to  his  uncle  the  Bailli.  “He 
thinks  I  have  a  bad  heart;  but  let  him 
only  put  me  to  the  proof touching 
words,  met  only  by  sarcasm  and  disbelief^ 
and  even  added  persecution. 

“A  turbulent  spirit — proud,  overbearing, 
insubordinate,  a  cruel  and  vicious  disposi¬ 
tion  these  were  the  terms  by  which  he 
was  branded ;  yet  his  crimes  were  those 
of  a  grand  although  ungovernable  nature, 
of  a  violent  precocious  physical  tempera¬ 
ment,  of  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were 
greater  than  his  faults,  and  whose  faults 
were  far  blacker  than  the  source  from 
which  they  sprung. 

Issue  of  a  race  distinguished  for  five 
centuries  by  fiery  originality  of  character, 
Mirabeau  w’as  endowed,  both  morally  and 
physically,  with  faculties  forcible  beyond 
all  ordinary  bounds.  His  childhood — his 
youth,  ardent  and  stormy,  were  ill-under- 
stood  and  ill-governed;  turbulent  at  an 
age  when  according  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence  both  soul  and  body  ferment 
in  order  to  arrive  at  due  maturity ;  refrac- 
t6ry,  because  too  harshly  restrained ;  un¬ 
ruly,  because  the  regulations  imposed  up¬ 
on  him  were  unjust  and  unreasonable ; 
hot-headed,  because  undue  authority  re¬ 
pels,  where  kindness  and  good  sense  would 
soften ;  ungovernable,  because  his  superior 
force  and  intelligence  were  treated  with¬ 
out  the  consideration  which  prudence  ac¬ 
cords  even  to  weakness  and  folly — he  was 
still  affectionate,  tender,"  generous,  and 
sincere,  having  the  instinct,  the  desire,  the 
passionate  love  of  right. 

At  an  early  age  the  Marquis  writes  of 
his  son  that  the  system  of  education  he 
was  pursuing,  under  the  direction  of  a  re¬ 
lation  and  friend  of  the  family,  was  much 
too  lenient  for  so  “  violent  a  scoundrel,” 
and  he  was  accordingly  removed  to  a 
military  school,  under  the  name  of  Pierre 
Buffi^re.  “  I  do  not  choose,”  continued 
the  lather,  “  that  a  name  which  is  adorned 
with  some  luster  should  be  dragged  over 
the  benches  of  a  school  of  correction.” 

It  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  Abb^  Choquard  succeeded 
in  more  than  half  taming  Monsieur  Pierre 
Buffifere ;  at  all  events,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  a  rapidity  and  success  with¬ 
out  parallel.  His  memory  was  prodigious, 
and  he  possessed  a  remarkable  facility  in 
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mastering  both  dead  and  living  languages, 
was  a  good  mathematician,  drew  well,  and 
displayed  a  great  talent  for  music,  besides 
finding  time  for  all  the  manly  exercises  of 
the  day. 

In  1767,  Gabriel  was  allowed  to  join 
the  regiment  of  the  Marquis  de  Lambert, 
where  he  conducted  himself  well  and 
showed  such  signs  of  military  capacity, 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  even  his  fa¬ 
ther's  animosity  was  somewhat  softened. 
It  was,  however,  rekindled  by  an  incident 
which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
The  young  Gabriel,  kept  without  sufficient 
pecuniary  resources,  got  into  debt,  and 
even  lost  money  at  play ;  two  utterly  un¬ 
pardonable  sins  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  who  declared  that  he  would  devour 
twenty  fortunes  and  twelve  kingdoms  if 
they  were  put  into  his  hand  ! 

The  Marquis  de  Ivambert,  whom  he 
had  supplanted  in  a  love  affair,  became 
his  implacable  enemy ;  and  Mirabeau 
alone  against  his  superiors  had  to  defend 
his  own  cause  before  a  court-martial,  which 
ended  in  his  first  imprisonment  at  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  ;  there,  as  usual,  he  won  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  those  around  him :  in  his  father’s 
words,  he  “  bewitched”  the  governor,  who 
procured  his  release,  and  permission  to 
join  the  legion  of  Lorraine  which  was 
preparing  to  take  possession  of  Corsica. 
It  was  an  expedition  which  had  neither 
the  interest  of  a  defensive  war,  nor  the 
prestige  of  a  chivalrous  invasion.  It  had 
nothing  attractive  to  the  imagination  of 
Mirabeau  ;  and  some  years  later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he 
openly  regretted  his  participation  (not, 
however,  altogether  voluntary,  since  the 
choice  lay  between  imprisonment  and 
freedom)  in  an  act  of  conquest  which  he 
considered  unjust  toward  a  peaceable  and 
generous  people. 

On  his  return  to  France,  after  about  a 
year’s  absence,  he  writes  to  his  uncle  to 
beg  permission  to '  pay  him  a  visit,  which 
was  obtained,  although  not  without  some 
hesitation.  The  Bailli  gives  his  brother  an 
account  of  the  interview  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“Yesterday  (14th  May,  1770)  I  was 
quite  surpris^.  A  soldier  brought  me  a 
letter  from  M.  Pierre  Buffifere,  who  asked 
to  see  me.  I  replied  that  he  might  come. 
I  was  enchanted  to  see  him.  My  heart 
swelled.  I  found  him  ugly  but  not  of  a 
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bad  countenance,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  small-pox,  which  have  altered  his 
features  sadly,  he  has  something  in  his 
face  both  gracious  and  noble.  If  he  is 
not  worse  than  Nero,  he  will  be  better 
than  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  so  much  intelligence.  My 
poor  head  was  quite  engrossed.  He  appears 
to  me  to  dread  you  like  the  provost-mar¬ 
shal  !  but  he  swears  that  there  is  nothing  he 
would  not  do  to  please  you.  He  confesses 
all  his  follies,  but  says  that  he  was  in  des- 
]>air ;  he  said  to  the  Abb^*  that  he  had 
been  wrongly  treated  from  his  infancy,  and 
that  Viom^uil,  his  last  colonel,  had  over¬ 
come  him  with  reason  and  gentleness,  and 
had  made  him  recognize  in  good  conduct 
a  new  order  of  things.  I  assure  you  I 
found  him  very  repentant  of  all  his  past 
faults.  He  seems  to  have  a  Reeling  heart. 
As  for  cleverness,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  it — the  devil  hasn’t  half  so  much !  and 
I  repeat,  either  he  is  the  most  adroit  hyp¬ 
ocrite  in  the  world  or  he  will  become  the 
best  subject  in  Europe,  to  be  made  gene¬ 
ral  on  land  or  water,  minister,  chancel¬ 
lor,  or  pope — whatever  he  will.” 

The  comments  of  the  Marquis  upon 
this  account  of  his  son’s  reform  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  usual  tone  of  suspicion  and 
sarcasm. 

“  ITie  good  Bailli,”  he  writes  to  his  son- 
in-law  the  Marquis  de  Saillant,  “  has  kept 
him  several  days,  and  the  romance  which 
pervades  like  a  perfume  this  good-for-noth¬ 
ing,  from  top  to  toe,  has  got  into  his  un¬ 
cle’s  head,  which  is,  however,  generally 
pretty  strong.  He  has  been  ‘  engrossed  ! 
enchanted !’ — these  are  his  own  words  ; 
the  rogue  has  been  going  through  all  his 
tricks  ;t  he  may  take  in  his  uncle — so  be 
it — but  he  will  not  win  over  his  father  quite 
so  cheaply.” 

In  spite  of  the  application  and  intelli¬ 
gence  which  the  young  soldier  had  dis¬ 
played  in  his  short  military  career,  the 
Marquis  now  appears  to  wish  to  turn  him 
from  it — as  he  himself  says,  “  to  make  him 
rural!''  and  to  this  end  he  commands 
him  to  set  to  work  to  peruse  books  on 
economy  and  farming,  studies  ill-suited  to 
his  taste;  but  Gabriel  complains  of  noth¬ 
ing  whilst  still  permitted  to  reside  with  his 
uncle,  whose  simple,  honest,  aflectionate 
nature  exercised  the  greatest  influence 

*  Castagny,  private  chaplain  at  Mirabeati. 
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over  his  own,  and  who  never  ceased  inter¬ 
ceding  for  him  with  all  the  power  of  his 
pen.  He  at  last  so  far  succeeded  that 
the  Marquis  consented  to  receive  his  son. 

“  M.  Rerre  Buffifere,”  wrote  the  excel¬ 
lent  Bailli,  “  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  my  dear  brother.  He  leaves  me  to¬ 
day.  Perhaps  you  will  not  And  him  very 
well  up  in  the  profession  of  economist,  but 
in  the  first  place  I  have  not  troubled  him 
too  much  on  the  subject,  since  the  way  to 
succeed  in  any  thing  is  not  to  set  one’s 
heart  too  much  upon  it ;  a  strong  wish 
makes  one  see  double,  and  in  general  noth¬ 
ing  turns  out  as  one  desires,  except  what 
is  almost  indifferent.  Next,  as  your  son 
has  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  and  even 
genius,  there  are  always  plenty  of  resour¬ 
ces  for  such  sort  of  men.  Besides,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  the  subject  is  rather  a 
cold  one  for  so  hot  a  head.  Surely  it  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  it  would  be  as 
ridiculous  in  a  father  to  insist  on  his  chil¬ 
dren  conforming  exactly  to  his  ideas  as  to 
make  them  wear  his  shoes;  and  so  long 
as  the  heart  is  all  right  one  should  not  dis¬ 
pute  about  difference  of  taste. 

“  He  is  naturally  very  industrious,  and 
I  have  given  him  your  notions  and  my 
own  upon  work  ;  telling  him  that  nothing 
so  steadies  life,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
wastes  away  so  sadly  in  idleness  and  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  that  the  mind  becomes  stronger  and 
more  refined  as  the  dregs  and  the  refuse 
are  cleared  away,  and  that  one  of  the 
physical  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  the  spirit  and  fire  of  men  who  are 
active  in  their  erfd  age — who  only  half  die ; 
that  part  only  perishing  which  was  ever  a 
burden.  , 

“  For  the  rest,  your  son  fears,  respects, 
and  loves  you ;  but  I  fancy  I  have  got  at 
his  mind  by  showing  how  much  I  care  for 
him.  I  think  that  without  losing  any  of 
the  weight  of  paternal  authority,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  show  him  interest  and  kindness. 
Not  only  will  you  know  him  better,  but 
your  lessons  will  take  more  root ;  for  a  son, 
although  he  can  not  contradict  his  father, 
may  very  well  not  allow  himself  to  be 
convinced  by  him.  As  I  have  been  a  son 
myself  I  know  how  it  used  to  be  with 
me;  my  education  was  only  formed  by 
those  who  treated  me  with  friendship,  and 
when  my  father  blamed  me,  I  held  my 
tongue,  but  my  private  opinions  took  their 
own  course.” 

A  few  months  after  this,  the  Marquis  ac- 
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tually  consents  that  his  son  should  bear 
his  name ;  he  takes  him  to  Paris  and  pre¬ 
sents  him  at  Court  and  to  his  friends: 
somewhat  proud,  although  unwilling  to 
allow  it,  of  his  wit,  sense,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  his  manners,  “  re¬ 
spectful  but  not  servile,  easy  but  not  fami¬ 
liar.”  He  even  writes  to  the  Bailli  that 
his  nephew  might,  after  a  few  more  years’ 
association  with  himself,  do  honor  to  those 
belonging  to  him,  and  that  a  woman  of 
good  sense  and  amiability  might  do  the 
rest.  In  this  hope  Mirabeau  was  married, 
in  1772,  to  Mane  Emilie  de  Covet,  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignane. 
She  w’as  plain,  ev'en  rather  common  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  dark,  beautiful  eyes  and  hair, 
bad  teeth,  a  pretty  smile,  little,  but  well- 
made,  gay,  agreeable,  sensible,  and  clever. 
He  has  been  accus^  of  frittering  away 
his  wife’s  fortune,  but  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  case,  as  he 
never  received  even  a  sou  of  it.  She 
had  the  promise  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  on  the  death  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Marignane,  who,  however,  sur¬ 
vived  his  son-in-law,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau  had  to  endow  the  young 
couple  with  a  small  pension  which  proved 
utterly  insufficient  for  all  their  “  dothes, 
furniture,  jewls,  and  gewgaws.”  As  debts 
increased  upon  him  Mirabeau  appeared  to 
get  more  reckless  in  his  expenditure,  and 
his  father — only  too  ready  as  ever  to  be¬ 
lieve  every  accusation  against  him — pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  lettre  de  cachet,  and 
used  it  writhout  mercy,  ordering  him  to 
quit  the  Chateau  de  Mirabeau  and  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  little  town  of  Ma- 
nosque.  It  was  the  time  when  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  came  in  aid  of  aristocratic 
pride  and  aristocratic  fury,  and  the  State 
prisons  yawned  to  receive  whatever  victim 
was  required  by  the  demon  of  family 
pride  or  domestic  tyranny.  The  impulsive 
and  turbulent  Gabriel  w'as  not  long  before 
he  furnished  a  new  occasion  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  undue  severity  which  w'as  the 
original  cause  of  misfortunes,  hencefor¬ 
ward  to  be  without  end  and  without  re¬ 
medy. 

There  had  been  a  very  innocent  flirta¬ 
tion  between  the  Countess  de  Mirabeau 
and  a  cousin  of  hers,  the  Chevalier  de 
Gassaud,  before  her  marriage,  and  some 
letters  which  had  been  exchanged  contain¬ 
ing  more  love  of  amusement  on  the  one 
side,  and  coquetry  on  the  other,  than  any 
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real  feeling,  foil  into  the  hands  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Jealousy  was  violent  with  him, 
like  every  other  passion,  and  a  duel  be¬ 
came  imminent  The  parents  of  the  Che¬ 
valier  interfered,  and  Mirabeau,  who  felt 
himself  in  the  wrong,  accepted  the  neces¬ 
sary  explanations ;  the  more  easily  that  he 
learned  that  the  eulandre  was  likely  to 
break  off  an  advantageous  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  Chevalier  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tourette. 

Reproaching  himself  for  his  impetuosity, 
and  regretting  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  forgot  his  legal  bonds  and  hur¬ 
ried  away  to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  His  eloquence  was  successful, 
and  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  place  of 
banishment,  when  unfortunately  he  met 
the  Baron  de  Villeneuve  Moans,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretext  of  a  public  quarrel,  had  some 
time  before  very  grievously  insulted  Mi- 
rabeau’s  sister,  the  Marquise  de  Caris. 
Mirabeau  could  not  refuse  himself  the 
pleasure  of  horsewhipping  the  Baron  then 
and  there  before  several  witnesses ;  a  deed 
of  violence  which  formed  an  excuse  for 
sending  him  to  the  Chiteau  d’lf,  an  arid 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Port  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  although  his  uncle  again  attempted 
his  exculpation,  and  declared  that  he  saw 
nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  nephew 
of  his  uncle,  and  the  son  of  his  father, 
thrashing  an  insolent  gentleman,  and  that 
in  his  place  he  should  have  done  the 
same. 

At  the  Chateau  d’lf,  as  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  M.  Choijuart,  in  the  He  de  — 
the  regiment  his  uncle’s  bouse,  Mira¬ 
beau  had  been  preceded  by  letters  where 
the  Marquis  exaggerated  every  fault ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  prejudices  raised 
against  him  were  speedily  overcome  by 
his  genial  nature,  and  the  engaging  mix¬ 
ture  of  impetuosity  and  sweetness  which 
made  his  manners  so  seductive.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter  the  advice  given  him 
by  his  wife — who  however  was  die  first  to 
desert  him  in  his  misfortunes — when  she 
wrote,  “  Make  use,  dear  angel,  of  that  ma¬ 
gic  which  you  possess  when  you  want  to 
enchant  any  one.” 

For  some  months  Mirabeau  remained 
sad  and  solitary  in  his  new  dungeon :  he 
saw  no  one — all  society,  and  even  pen 
and  ink  were  denied  him — and  piatient  as 
he  habitually  was  under  increasing  perse¬ 
cution,  he  himself  declared  that,  “  to  suf¬ 
fer  at  once  every  grief,  and  to  lose  in  one 
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moment  all  consolation,”  was  a  blow 
which  he  could  not  long  resist." 

It  would  perhaps,  however,  have  been 
better  for  him  if  this  vigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  had  continued.  A  slight  relaxation 
of  its  severity  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Claude  Fran9ois  Marquis  de  Mou- 
nier,  and  his  wife  Marie  Th^rfese  Richard 
de  Ruffey,  who  pitying  sincerely  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  captive,  obtained  for  him 
permission  to  visit  them  at  Pontarlier. 

I'he  Marquis,  an  old  man,  liked  to  hear 
him  recount  the  history  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  lavish  upon  him  much  good  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  found  the  society  of  a  man 
who  united  all  the  charms  of  sensibility 
and  genius  to  suffering  and  sorrow,  only 
too  dangerously  seductive.  Sad  as  was 
the  end  of  the  story,  the  beginning  doubt¬ 
less  had  his  charm,  when  in  the  words  of 
St.  Beuve,  the  poor  prisoner,  rejoicing  in  a 
partial  freedom  from  captivity,  came  to 
Pontarlier  to  the  old  Marquis  de  Mounier, 
w'hose  house  alone  was  open  to  him ; 
when  he  related  before  him  and  his  young 
wife  the  misfortunes  and  the  faults  which 
had  brought  him  to  so  sad  a  pass;  and 
she,  like  Desdemona  and  Dido  and  every 
woman  that  ever  lived,  wept  over  all  that 
he  had  done  and  suffered — loving  him  the 
more  for  it. 

“  I  was  very  unhappy,”  Mirabeau 
pleads,  “  and  unhappiness  makes  one 
doubly  susceptible.  I  needed  kindness, 
and  every  charm  of  wit  and  beauty  was 
displayed  before  me.  I  sought  consola¬ 
tion — and  what  consoler  like  love  ?” 

He  did  not,  however,  yield  without  a 
struggle  to  this  unhappy  passion.  He 
wrote  to  his  father;  he  implored  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  to  his  family :  was  refused, 
escaped  from  the  Chiteau  d’lf— and  was 
joined  by  Sophie  de  Mounier. 

They  fled  to  Holland,  and  there  for 
some  time  Mirabeau  supported  himself  by 
his  writings ;  but  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Ruffey  took  measures  to  pursue  their 
daughter,  and  Mirabeau  was  still  followed 
by  his  father’s  unrelenting  animosity.  Both 
were  arrested  at  Amsterdam. 

May  14,  1777.  Madame  de  Mounier 
was  imprisoned  in  Paris.  Mirabeau  in 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  nearly  four  years,  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity,  deprived  of  all  com¬ 
panionship,  and  where,  in  his  own  words, 
”  tfite-Ji-t^te  with  grief,”  his  only  consola¬ 


tion  was  the  correspondence  with  Madame 
de  Mounier,  permitted  through  the  pity  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  Police,  M.  de 
Lanoir,  whose  affection  he  entirely  gained. 

These  “  Lettres  k  Sophie” — famous  let¬ 
ters,  which  have  been  thought  as  far  su¬ 
perior  to  Rousseau  as  passion  is  to  sen¬ 
timent,  or  truth  to  fiction — were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  M.  Boucher,  an  excellent, 
disinterested  man,  who  was  appointed  by 
M.  Lenoir  for  the  immediate  surveillance 
of  Mirabeau ;  and  for  some  time  he  ob¬ 
served  with  rigor  the  prescribed  injunc¬ 
tions  as  to  their  length,  number,  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
interval  to  elapse  between  each  one ;  but 
by  degrees,  touched  by  the  ever-renewed 
expressicMis  of  gratitude,  and  reassured  by 
the  resignation  and  docility  of  his  prison¬ 
er,  M.  Boucher  relaxed  some  of  the  im¬ 
posed  restrictions.  He  allowed  him  to 
write  so  many  and  such  interminable  effu¬ 
sions,  that  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  he  did 
not  always  find  time  to  read  them.  He 
was  only  strict  in  insisting  on  the  originals 
being  returned  to  him,  when  he  religiously 
placed  them  among  the  prison  documents, 
where  they  were  found  thirteen  years  af¬ 
terwards,  and  taken,  or  rather  stolen,  by 
Manuel,  the  Procureur  de  la  Commune, 
who  made  a  good  speculation  of  them. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  friends, 
Mirabeau  was  at  length  liberated  and  was 
permitted  to  join  the  Marquis,  who  wrote 
to  his  brother,  the  Bailli,  in  the  following 
terms : 

”  I  must  tell  you  that  Honors  improves 
visibly,  although  when  I  first  saw  him  he 
was  madder  than  ever.  They  were  all 
frightened  to  death  at  my  taking  him ; 
the  more  so,  that  my  children*  were  left 
behind.  However,  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
see  as  well  as  most  people,  when  I  look 
about  me ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ugly  face, 
the  bad  walk,  the  bullying  precipitation, 
the  puffed-up  hurry  and  pride  of  the  man, 
and  his  atrocious  stare,  or  rather  frown, 
when  he  listens  and  reflects,  something 
tells  me  that  he  is  only  an  empty  bugbear, 
and  that  all  the  ferocity  with  which  he  has 
contrived  to  surround  his  person,  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  his  behavior,  is  nothing  but 
smoke,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  his  talk, 
and  that  at  the  bottom  he  is  perhaps  the 
last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  commit  a  will¬ 
ful  act  of  wickedness.” 


•  M.  and  Madame  de  Saillant. 
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Madame  de  Mounier  had  also  regained 
lier  freedom  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
but  she  remained  in  the  Convent  of  the 
“  Saintes  Claires,”  where  she  had  found  a 
safe  and  p>eaceable  asylum. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mirabeau  desert¬ 
ed  her,  and  that  she  committed  suicide 
at  finding  herself  abandoned  by  him  to 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  every  thing ;  but 
the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  however  pain¬ 
ful  the  history  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  “  douce  Sophie”  of  “  Ho- 
norfe  Gabriel”  was  the  one  love  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mirabeau 
was  filled  with  Sophie;  the  second  by  the 
Revolution.  Alone  with  his  genius,  he 
attacked  with  all  the  force  of  his  ardent 
nature,  the  despotism  from  which  he  had 
so  cruelly  suffered — the  Government,  the 
laws,  the  tribunals  which  he  hated.  Pater¬ 
nity  had  been  to  him  what  royalty  was  to 
the  nation.  He  became  an  orator;  not 
according  to  Cicero,  but  after  his  own 
soul,  after  his  own  life — because  he  had 
suffered — ^because  he  had  failed. 

When  he  first  arrived  as  the  Aix  deputy 
to  the  States-General,  his  appearance  nei¬ 
ther  created  remark  nor  envy ;  but  his  em¬ 
inent  talents,  his  delicate  tact — and  per¬ 
haps  more  than  all,  his  audacity — soon  won 
for  him  the  position  which  he  only  lost 
with  his  life.  Dumont,  the  friend  of  Sher¬ 
idan,  Fox,  and  Lord  Holland,  describes 
his  eloquence  as  irresistible.  His  voice 
was  full,  manly,  sonorous,  and  not  the 
least  inflection  of  it  was  lost  His  man¬ 
ner  is  described  by  the  same  pen  as  being 
ordinarily  a  little  slow.  He  would  begin 


with  some  hesitation,  but  only  sufficient  to 
excite  interest ;  he  appeared  to  be  seeking 
for  the  most  desirable  expression;  to  re¬ 
ject,  to  choose,  to  weigh  every  term  until 
he  became  animated,  and  that  the  bellows 
of  the  forge  were  in  full  play.  In  his 
most  impetuous  moments,  the  sentiment 
which  made  him  weigh  every  word  to  give 
it  its  full  force,  prevented  him  from  being 
ever  rapid. 

He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for 
French  volubility,  and  for  that  clap-trap 
fervor  which  he  called  the  thunders  and 
the  tempests  of  the  opera.  He  never  lost 
the  gravity  of  the  statesman ;  and  his  one 
defect  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  study 
and  pretension.  He  raised  his  head  with 
too  much  pride,  and  marked  his  disdain 
sometimes  almost  to  insolence.  He  used 
to  count  amongst  his  advantages,  his 
strong  square  figure,  his  marked  features, 
his  heavy  brows,  his  enormous  head  of 
hair.  “No  one  knows,”  he  would  say, 
“  all  the  power  of  my  ugliness :  when  I 
shake  my  terrible  mane,  none  dare  inter¬ 
rupt  me !” 

The  one  drawback  to  a  power  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  irresistible,  and 
which  might  have  altered  the  destinies  of 
his  country,  was  the  stigma  attached  to 
his  youth.  He  knew — none  better — that 
if  he  had  enjoyed  a  high  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  all  France  would  have  been  at 
his  feet.  As  it  was,  he  shines  out  from 
the  darkness  of  the  time  with  all  the  som¬ 
ber  splendor  which  surrounds  the  names 
of  revolutionary  men. 

\_From  London  Society. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF 
CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  CAVIARE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

“  At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceed- 
ingljr  dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which 
he  had  for  dinner,  llie  ladies,  I  saw,  wonder¬ 
ed  to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom 
and  wit  they  had  been  admiring  all  the  way, 
get  into  ill-humor  for  such  a  cause.” 

“  There  is  no  Paradise  without  its  Ser¬ 
pent,”  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sigh,  as  we 
were  about  to  leave  the  white  streets  of 
Kendal  for  the  green  heart  of  the  Lake 
district. 

A  more  cruel  speech  was  never  made. 


“A  DAUGHTER  OF  HKTH,”  ETC. 

Arthur,  for  aught  we  knew,  might  be  lying 
smashed  up  in  a  Yorkshire  ditch.  He 
had  not  overtaken  us  even  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  our  arrival  in  Kendal.  No  mes¬ 
sage  had  come  from  him.  Was  this  a  time 
to  liken  him  to  the  Father  of  Lies,  when 
perhaps  the  Major’s  cob  had  taken  him 
down  a  railway  cutting  or  thrown  him  in¬ 
to  a  disused  coalpit  ?  What,  for  example, 
if  his  corpse  had  been  brought  into  the 
King’s  Arms  in  which  the  above  words 
wer^  uttered?  Would  the  Lieutenant 
have  spoken  of  him  contemptuously  as 
“a  pitiful  fellow — oh,  a  very  pitiful  fel- 
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low !”  Would  Bell  have  borne  his  pres¬ 
ence  with  a  meek  and  embarrassed  re¬ 
signation  ;  or  would  Queen  Tita  have  re¬ 
garded  the  young  man — who  used  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  hers — as  one  intending  to 
do  her  a  deadly  injury  ? 

“  Poor  Arthur !”  I  say.  “  Whither  have 
all  thy  friends  departed  ?” 

“  At  least,  he  does  not  want  for  an  apol¬ 
ogist,”  says  Tita,  with  a  little  unnecessary 
fierceness. 

“  Perhaps  thou  art  lying  under  tw'O 
wheels  in  a  peaceful  glade.  Perhaps  thou 
art  floating  out  to  the  ocean  on  the  bosom 
of  a  friendly  stream — with  all  the  com¬ 
panions  of  thy  youth  unheeding - ” 

“  Stuff!”  says  Queen  Titania ;  and  when 
I  observe  that  I  will  address  no  further 
appeal  to  her — for  that  a  lady  who  lends 
herself  to  match-making  abandons  all  nat¬ 
ural  instincts  and  is  insensible  to  a  cry 
for  pity — she  turns  impatiently  and  asks 
what  I  have  done  with  her  eau-de-cologne, 
as  if  the  fate  of  Arthur  were  of  less  import¬ 
ance  to  her  than  that  trumpery  flask. 

Wherever  the  young  man  was,  we  could 
gain  no  tidings  of  him  ;  and  so  we  went 
forth  once  more  on  our  journey.  But  as 
the  certainty  was  that  he  had  not  passed 
us,  how  was  it  that  Queen  Tita  feared  the 
presence  of  this  evil  thing  in  the  beautiful 
land  before  us  ? 

“  For,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  pretending 
he  was  quite  anxious  about  the  safety  of 
the  young  man,  and,  on  the  whole,  desir¬ 
ous  of  seeing  him,  “  he  may  have  gone  to 
Carlisle,  as  he  at  first  proposed,  to  meet 
us  there.” 

“  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Bell, 
eagerly.  Was  she  glad,  then,  to  think 
that  during  our  wanderings  in  her  native 
county  we  should  not  be  accompanied  by 
that  unhappy  youth  ? 

But  the  emotions  which  perplexed  my 
Lady’s  heart  at  this  time  were  of  the  most 
curious  sort.  It  was  only  by  bits  and 
snatches  that  the  odd  contradictions  and 
intricacies  of  them  were  revealed.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  she  had  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
Arthur,  begotten  of  old  associations.  She 
was  vexed  with  him,  because  he  was  likely 
to  ruin  her  plan  for  the  marriage  of  Bell 
and  the  Lieutenant ;  and  when  Tita 
thought  of  this  delightful  prospect  being 
destroyed  by  the  interference  of  Arthur, 
she  grew  angry,  and  regarded  him  as  an 
unreasonable  and  officious  young  man, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  about  his  business. 


Then  again,  when  she  recalled  our  old' 
evenings  in  Surrey,  and  the  pleasant  time 
the  boy  had  in  sweethearting  with  our 
Bonny  Bell  during  the  long  and  lazy 
afternoon  walks,  she  was  visited  with  re¬ 
morse,  and  wished  she  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him.  But  a  claimant  of  this 
sort  who  represents  an  injury  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  regarded  with  dis¬ 
like.  He  is  continually  reminding  us  that 
we  have  injured  him,  and  disturbing  our 
peace  of  mind.  Sometimes  Tita  resented 
this  claim  (which  was  entirely  of  her  own 
imagining)  so  strongly  as  to  look  upon 
Arthur  as  a  perverse  and  wicked  inter¬ 
meddler  with  the  happiness  of  two  young 
lovers.  So  the  world  wags.  The  person 
who  is  inconvenient  to  us  does  us  a  wrong. 
At  the  very  basis  of  our  theatrical  drama 
lies  the  principle  that  non-success  in  a  love 
affair  is  criminal  Two  young  men  shall 
woo  a  young  woman;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  made  a  villain  be¬ 
cause  he  paid  the  girl  the  compliment  of 
wanting  to  marry  her,  and  justice  shall  not 
be  satisfied  until  every  body  has  hounded 
and  hunted  the  poor  villain  through  all 
the  phases  of  the  play,  until  all  the  good 
p>eople  meet  to  witness  his  discomfiture, 
and  he  is  bidden  to  go  away  and  be  a  re¬ 
jected  suitor  no  more. 

It  was  only  in  one  of  these  vai7ing 
moods  that  Tita  had  shown  a  partial  indif¬ 
ference  to  Arthur’s  fate.  She  was  really 
concerned  about  his  absence.  When  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  phaeton,  she  looked 
back  and  down  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
Kendal,  half  expecting  to  see  the  Major’s 
cob  and  a  smaJl  dogcart  come  driving 
along.  The  suggestion  that  he  might 
have  gone  on  to  Penrith  or  Carlisle  com¬ 
forted  her  greatly.  The  only  inexplicable 
circumstance  was  that  Arthur  had  not 
written  or  telegraphed  to  Kendal,  at  which 
town  he  knew  we  were  to  stop. 

About  five  minutes  after  our  leaving 
Kendal,  Arthur  was  as  completely  forgot¬ 
ten  as  though  no  such  hapless  creature 
was  in  existence.  We  were  all  on  foot 
except  Tita,  who  remained  in  the  phaeton 
to  hold  the  reins  in  a  formal  fashion.  For 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  the  road  gradually 
rises,  giving  a  long  spjell  of  collar-work  to 
horses  with  weight  to  drag  behind  them. 
Tita,  who  weighs  about  a  feather  and  a 
half,  was  commissioned  to  the  charge  of 
the  phaeton  while  the  rest  of  us  dawdled 
along  the  road,  giving  Castor  and  Pollux 
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plenty  of  time.  It  was  a  pleasant  walk. 
The  Lieutenant — with  an  amount  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  which  I  had  not  suspected  him 
guilty — seemed  to  prefer  to  go  by  the  side 
of  the  phaeton,  and  talk  to  the  snudl  lady 
sitting  enthroned  there ;  but  Bell,  once  on 
foot  and  in  her  native  air,  could  not  so 
moderate  her  pace.  We  set  off  up  the 
hill.  There  was  a  scent  of  peat-reek  in 
the  air.  A  cool  west  wind  was  blowing 
through  the  tall  hedges  and  the  trees; 
and  sudden  shafts  and  gleams  of  sunlight 
fell  from  the  uncertain  sky  and  lit  up  the 
wild  masses  of  weeds  and  flowers  by  the 
roadside.  Bell  pulled  a  white  dog-rose, 
and  kis^  it  as  though  a  Westmoreland 
rose  was  an  old  fnend  she  had  come  to 
see.  She  saw  good  jests  in  the  idlest  talk, 
and  laughed ;  and  all  her  face  was  aglow 
with  delight  as  she  looked  at  the  beautiful 
country,  and  the  breezy  sky,  and  the  blue 
peaks  of  the  mountains  that  seemed  to 
grow  higher  and  higher  the  further  we 
ascended  the  hilL 

“  You  silly  girl,”  I  say  to  her,  when  she 
is  eager  to  point  out  cottages  built  of 
stone,  and  stone-walls  separating  small  or¬ 
chards  from  the  undulating  meadows,  “  do 
you  think  there  are  no  stone  cottages  any¬ 
where  but  in  Westmoreland  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  there  wasn’t,”  she  an¬ 
swers,  regardless  of  grammar. 

Yes,  we  were  certainly  in  VV’^estmore- 
land.  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  a  rapid  pattering  was  heard  among 
the  trees,  and  presently  a  brisk  shower 
was  raining  down  upon  us.  Would  she 
return  to  the  phaeton  for  a  shawl  ?  No. 
She  knew  the  ways  of  Westmoreland 
showers  on  such  a  day  as  this — indeed, 
she  had  predicted  that  some  of  the  heavy 
clouds  being  blown  over  from  the  other 
side  of  Windermere  would  visit  us  in  pass¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  minutes  the  shower  Ught- 
ened,  the  wind  that  shook  the  heavy  drops 
from  the  trees  seemed  to  bring  dryness 
with  it,  and  presently  a  warm  glow  of 
sunshine  sprang  down  upon  the  road,  and 
the  air  grew  sweet  with  resinous  and  fra¬ 
grant  smells. 

“  It  was  merely  to  lay  the  dust,”  said 
Bell,  as  though  she  had  ordered  the  ^ower. 

After  you  pass  Rather  Heath,  you  go 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Gowan.  The 
road  is  more  of  a  lane  than  a  highway ; 
and  the  bright  and  showery  day  added  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  tall  hedges  and 
the  wooded  country  on  both  sides  by  send¬ 


ing  across  alternate  splatches  of  gloom 
and  bursts  of  sunlight.  More  than  once, 
too,  the  tail-end  of  a  shower  caught  us ; 
but  we  cared  little  for  rain  that  had  wind 
and  sunlight  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  and 
Bell,  indeed,  rather  rejoiced  in  the  pictorial 
effects  produced  by  changing  clouds,  when 
the  sunshine  caus^  the  heavier  masses  to 
grow  black  and  ominous,  or  shone  mistily 
through  the  frail  sheet  produced  by  the 
thinner  masses  melting  into  rain. 

Tita  is  a  pretty  safe  driver  in  Surrey, 
where  she  knows  every  inch  of  the  roads 
and  lanes,  and  has  nothing  to  distract  her 
attention ;  but  now,  among  these  hilly 
and  stony  Westmoreland  roads,  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  bright  panorama  around  her 
considerably  drew  her  attention  away  from 
the  horses’  feet.  Then  she  was  sorely 
troubled  by  news  that  had  reached  us 
that  morning  from  home.  An  evil-doer, 
whom  she  had  hitherto  kept  in  order  by 
alternate  bribes  and  threats,  had  broken 
out  again,  and  given  his  wife  a  desperate 
thrashing.  Now  this  occurrence  sddom 
happened  except  when  both  husband  and 
wife  were  intoxicated ;  and  for  some  time 
back  my  Lady  had  succeeded  in  stopping 
their  periodic^  bouts.  With  these  evil 
tidings  came  the  report  that  a  horrible  old 
creature  of  sixty — as  arrant  a  rogue  as 
ever  went  on  crutches,  although  my  Lady 
would  have  taken  the  life  of  any  one 
who  dared  to  say  so  of  one  of  her  pets — 
had  deliberately  gone  to  Guildford  and 
pawned  certain  pieces  of  flannel  which 
had  been  given  her  to  sew.  In  short,  as 
Bell  proceeded  to  point  out,  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  in  revolt  The  chief 
administrator  of  justice  and  Queen’s  Al¬ 
moner  of  the  district  was  up  here  skylark¬ 
ing  in  a  phaeton,  while  her  subjects  down 
in  the  south  had  broken  out  into  flagrant 
rebellion.  History  tells  of  a  Scotch  par¬ 
ish  that  suddenly  rose  and  hanged  the 
minister,  drowned  the  precentor,  and  raf¬ 
fled  the  church  bell ;  who  was  now  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  safety  of  our  most  cherished 
parochial  institutions  when  the  guardian 
of  law  and  order  had  withdrawn  herself 
into  the  regions  of  the  mountains  ? 

“  That  revolt,”  it  is  observed,  “  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  tyranny.  For 
years  you  have  crushed  down  and  domi¬ 
neered  over  that  unhappy  parish;  and 
the  unenfranchised  millions,  who  had  no 
more  liberty  than  is  vouchsafed  to  a  sta¬ 
bled  horse  or  a  chained  dog,  have  risen 
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at  last  Mort  aux  tyrans  f  Will  they 
chase  us,  do  you  think,  Bell  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  convinced,”  remarked  my 
Lady,  deliberately  and  calmly,  “  that  the 
poor  old  woman  has  done  nothing  oi  the 
kind.  She  could  not  do  it.  Why  should 
she  seek  to  gain  a  few  shillings  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  forfeiting  all  the  assistance  she 
had  to  expect  from  me  ?” 

“An  independent  peasantry  is  not  to  be 
bought  over  by  pitiful  bribes.  Tis  a  free 
country ;  and  the  three  balls  ought  to  be 
placed  among  the  insignia  of  Royalty,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  meaningless  sphere.  Can 
any  student  of  history  now  present  ex¬ 
plain  the  original  purjxwe  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  ?” 

“  I  suppose,”  says  Bell,  “  that  Que^ 
Elizabeth,  who  always  has  it  in  her  hand, 
used  to  chastise  her  maid-servants  with 
it?” 

“Wrong.  With  that  weapon  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  wont  to  strike  down  and 
murder  the  good  priests  that  interfered 
with  his  unholy  wishes.” 

“  Henry  the  Eighth - ”  says  my  Lady ; 

but  just  at  this  moment  Castor  caught  a 
stone  slightly  with  his  foot,  and  the  brief 
stumble  caused  my  lady  to  mind  her  driv¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  wherever 
he  is,  ma^  be  congratulated  on  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

Then  we  ran  pleasantly  along  the  valley 
until  we  came  in  sight,  once  more,  of  Win¬ 
dermere.  We  drove  round  the  foot  of  the 
green  slopes  of  Elleray.  We  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  wood,  and  there  was  all  around  us 
a  moist  odor  of  toadstools  and  fem.  We 
went  by  St.  Catherine’s,  and  over  Trout- 
beck  Bridge,  and  so  down  to  the  lake-side 
by  Ecclerigg  House  and  Lowood.  It  was 
along  this  road  that  our  Bell  and  her  com¬ 
panion  had  walked  the  night  before,  whai 
the  yellow  moon  rose  up  in  the  south  and 
threw  a  strange  light  over  Windermere. 
The  Lieutenant  had  said  not  a  word  about 
the  results  of  that  long  interview ;  but 
they  had  clearly  not  bera  unfavorable  to 
him,  for  he  had  been  in  excellent  good 
spirits  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
now  he  was  chatting  to  Bell  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  break  the  even  tenor  of 
their  acquaintanceship.  They  had  quite 
resumed  their  old  relations,  which  was  a 
blessing  to  the  two  remaining  members  of 
the  party.  Indeed,  there  was  no  bar  now 
placed  on  Bell’s  singing  except  her  own 
talking;  and  when  a  young  lady  under¬ 


takes  to  instruct  her  elders  in  the  history, 
traditions,  manners,  customs,  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Westmoreland,  she  has  not  much 
time  for  strumming  on  a  guitar.  Belle 
acted  the  part  of  %>alet  tie  plMe  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  preached  at  us  just  as  if  we  were 
all  as  great  strangers  as  the  Lieutenant 
was.  It  is  true  our  guide  was  not  infalli¬ 
ble.  Sometimes  we  could  see  that  she  was 
in  deep  distress  over  the  names  of  the 
peaks  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Pikes ;  but  what  did  it  matter  to  us 
which  was  Scawfell  and  which  was  Bowfell, 
or  which  was  Great  Gable  and  which 
Great  End  ?  We  had  come  to  enjoy  our¬ 
selves,  not  to  correct  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Maps. 

“lam  afraid,”  said  my  Lady,  when  some 
proposal  to  stop  at  Ambleside  and  climb 
Wansfell  Pike  had  been  unanimously  re¬ 
jected,  “  that  we  have  been  throughout  this 
journey  disgracefully  remiss.  We  have 
gone  to  see  nothing  that  we  ought  to  have 
seen.  We  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  ancient  ruins,  or  galleries  of  pictures,  or 
celebrated  mcmuments.  We  have  not 
climbed  a  single  mountain.  We  went 
past  Woodstock  without  looking  in  at  the 
gates — we  did  not  even  go  to  see  the  obe¬ 
lisk  on  Evesham  Plain - ” 

“  That  was  because  some  of  you  drove 
the  horses  the  wrong  way,”  it  is  remarked. 

“  Indeed,  we  have  done  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  have  done.” 

“  Perhaps,  Madame,”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  “  that  is  why  the  voyage  has  been  so 
pleasant  to  us.  One  can  not  always  be  in¬ 
structing  oneself,  like  a  tourist” 

If  you  wish  to  vex  my  lady,  call  her  a 
tourist  This  subtle  compliment  of  the 
Lieutenant  pleased  her  immensely :  but  I 
confess  myself  imable  to  see  in  what  re¬ 
spects  we  were  not  tourists,  except  that  we 
were  a  little  more  ignorant,  and  indifferent 
to  our  ignorance,  than  holiday  travelers 
generally  are.  What  tourist,  for  example, 
would  have  done  such  a  barbaric  thing  as 
go  through  Ambleside  without  stopping  a 
day  there  ? 

That  was  all  along  of  Bell,  however, 
who  insisted  on  our  spending  the  treasure 
of  our  leisure  time  upon  Grasmere ;  and 
who  w^s  strengthened  in  her  demands  by 
my  Laldy,  when  she  came  in  view  of  a 
considerable  number  of  unmistakable  tour¬ 
ists  lounging  about  the  former  town.  The 
poor  men  were  for  the  most  part  dress¬ 
ed  as  mountaineers — otherwise  they  were 
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quite  harmless.  They  were  loitering  about 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  Ambleside,  with 
their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  knicker¬ 
bockers,  gazing  in  at  a  stationer’s  window, 
or  regarding  a  brace  of  setters  that  a  keep¬ 
er  standing  in  front  of  a  hotel  had  in  leash. 
They  did  not  even  look  narrowly  at  the 
knees  of  our  horses — an  ordinary  piece 
of  polite  impertinence.  They  were  well- 
meaning  and  well-conducted  persons ;  and 
the  worst  tliat  could  be  said  of  them,  that 
they  were  tourists,  has  been  said  about 
many  good  and  respectable  people.  A 
man  may  have  climbed  Loughrigg  Fell, 
and  yet  be  an  attentive  husband  and  affec¬ 
tionate  father;  while  knickerbockers  in 
themselves  are  not  an  indictable  offence. 
My  Lady  made  no  answer  to  these  humble 
representations;  but  asked  for  how  long 
the  horses  would  have  to  be  put  up,  before 
we  started  again. 

Bell’s  enthusiasm  of  the  morning  had 
given  way  to  something  of  disappomtment, 
which  she  tried  hard  to  conceal.  Amble¬ 
side,  one  of  the  places  she  had  been 
dreaming  about  for  years,  looked  painfully 
modem  now.  In  thinking  about  it,  down 
in  our  southern  home,  she  had  shut  out  of 
the  picture  hotels,  shops,  and  fashionably- 
dressed  people,  and  had  dwelt  only  on  the 
wild  and  picturesque  features  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  had  at  one  time  been  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  her  as  her  mother’s  face.  But 
now,  Ambleside  seemed  to  have  grown 
big,  and  new,  and  strange ;  and  she  lost 
the  sense  of  proprietorship  which  she  had 
been  exhibiting  in  our  drive  through  the 
scenery  of  the  morning.  Then  Loughrigg 
Fell  did  us  an  evil  turn — gathering  up  all 
the  clouds  that  the  wind  had  driven  over, 
and  sending  them  gently  and  persistently 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Rothay,  so 
that  a  steady  rain  hiui  set  in.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  did  not  care  much  how  the  sky 
might  be  clouded  over,  so  long  as  Bell’s 
face  remained  bright  and  happy ;  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  she  was  disappoint¬ 
ed,  and  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reassure 
her  by  declaring  that  these  two  days  had 
convinced  him  that  the  Lake  country  was 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  She  could 
not  foresee  then  that  this  very  gloom, 
that  seemed  to  mean  nothing  but  con¬ 
stant  rain,  would  procure  for  us  that  even¬ 
ing  by  far  the  most  impressive  sight  that 
we  encountered  during  the  whole  of  our 
long  summer  ramble. 

Our’ discontent  with  Loughrigg  Fell 


took  an  odd  turn  when  it  discharged  itself 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  had 
grown  accustomed  to  that  foolish  picture 
of  the  Waterloo  Heroes,  in  which  the  Duke, 
in  a  pair  of  white  pantaloons,  stands 
in  the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master,  with 
an  idiotic  simper  on  his  fece.  All  along 
the  road,  in  public-houses,  inns,  and  hotels, 
we  had  met  this  desperate  piece  of  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  walls,  and  had  only  smiled  a 
melancholy  smile  when  we  came  upon  an¬ 
other  copy.  But  this  particular  print 
seemed  to  be  quite  offensively  ridiculous. 
If  Henry  the  Eighth  had  been  inside  these 
long  white  pantaloons  and  that  tight  coat, 
my  Lady  could  not  have  regarded  the  figure 
with  severer  contempt.  We  picked  out 
qpemies  among  the  attendant  generals, 
just  as  one  goes  over  an  album  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  has  a  curious  pleasure  in  record¬ 
ing  mental  likes  and  dislikes  produced  by 
unknown  faces.  Somehow  all  the  Water¬ 
loo  Heroes  on  this  evening  looked  stupid 
and  commonplace.  It  seemed  a  mercy 
that  Napoleon  was  beaten  ;  but  how  he 
had  been  beaten  by  such  a  series  of  gabies 
and  nincompo(^s  none  of  us  could  make 
out. 

Then  the  Lieutenant  must  needs  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  luncheon  served  up  to  us.  It 
was  a  good  enough  luncheon,  as  hotels 
go ;  and  even  my  lady  was  moved  to  ex¬ 
press  her  surprise  that  a  young  man  who 
professed  himself  able  to  enjoy  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  food,  and  w'ho  had  told  us 
amusing  stories  of  his  foraging  adventures 
in  campaigning  time,  should  care  whether 
there  were  or  were  not  lemon  and  bread¬ 
crumbs  with  a  mutton  cutlet. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “  that 
is  very  well  in  a  campaign,  and  you  are 
glad  of  any  thing ;  but  there  is  no  merit 
in  eating  badly-cooked  food  —  none  at 
all.” 

“  A  soldier  should  not  mind  such  trifles,” 
she  said ;  but  she  smiled  as  though  to  say 
that  she  agreed  with  him  all  the  same. 

“  Well,  I  think,”  said  the  young  man, 
doggedly,  “  that  it  is  no  shame  that  any 
one  sho^d  know  what  is  good  to  eat,  and 
that  it  is  properly  prepared.  It  is  not  any 
more  contemptible  than  dressing  yourself 
in  good  taste,  which  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
other  people.  You  should  see  our  old 
generals  —  who  are  very  glad,  of  some 
coarse  bread,  and  a  piece  of  sausage,  and 
a  tumbler  of  sour  wine,  when  they  are  rid¬ 
ing  across  a  country  in  the  war — how  they 
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study  delicate  things,  and  scientific  cook¬ 
ery,  and  all  that,  in  Berlin,” 

“  And  do  you  follow  their  example  when 
you  are  at  home?” 

“  Not  always ;  I  have  not  enough  time. 
But  when  you  come  to  my  house  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Madame,  you  will  see  what  luncheon 
you  shall  have.” 

“  Can’t  you  tell  us  about  it  now  ?”  says 
Tita. 

“  Pray  do,”  echoes  Bell,  after  casting 
another  reproachful  glance  at  the  rain  out 
of  doors. 

The  Lieutenant  laughed;  but  seeing 
that  the  women  were  quite  serious,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  grave  and  solemn  manner  to 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  preparing  lun¬ 
cheon. 

“  First,”  said  he,  “  you  must  have  Rus¬ 
sian  black  bread  and  French  white  bread 
cut  into  thin  slices — but  you  do  not  use 
the  black  bread  yet  awhile ;  and  you  must 
have  some  good  Rhine  wine,  a  little  warm¬ 
ed  if  it  is  in  the  winter;  some  Bordeaux,  a 
bottle  of  green  Chartreuse,  and  some 
champagne,  if  there  are  ladies.  Now,  for 
the  first,  you  take  a  slice  of  the  white 
bread,  you  put  a  little  butter  on  it,  very 
thin,  and  then  you  open  a  pot  of  real  Rus¬ 
sian  caviare,  and  you  put  that  on  the  slice 
of  bread  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
not  less  than  that.  You  must  not  taste  it 
by  little  and  little,  as  all  English  ladies  do, 
but  eat  it  boldly,  and  you  will  be  grateful. 
Then  half  a  glass  of  soft  Rhine  wine — if  it 
is  a  good  Marcobrunner,  that  is  excellent. 
Then  you  eat  one  slice  of  the  black  bread, 
with  butter  on  it,  more  thick  than  on  the 
white  bread.  Then  you  have  two,  per¬ 
haps  three,  Norwegian  anchovies - ” 

“  Would  you  mind  my  writing  these 
things  down  ?”  says  my  Lady. 

The  Lieutenant  of  course  assents  ;  she 
produces  a  small  bunch  of  ivory  tableft  ; 
and  I  know  the  horrible  purpose  that  fills 
her  mind  as  she  proceeds  to  jot  down  this 
programme. 

“You  must  have  the  caviare  and  the 
anchovies  of  real  quality,  or  every  thing  is 
spoiled.  With  the  anchovies  you  may  eat 
the  black  bread,  or  the  white,  but  I  think 
without  butter.  Then  half  a  glass  of  Rhine 
wine - ” 

“  Those  half-glasses  of  Rhine  wine  are 
coming  in  rather  often,”  remarks  Bell 

“  No,  Mademoiselle,  that  is  the  last  of 
the  Rhine  wine.  Next  is  a  thin  slice  of 
white  bread,  very  thin  butter,  and  a  very 


thin  slice  of  Bologna  sausage.  This  is  op¬ 
tional - ” 

“  My  dear,”  I  say  to  Tita,  “  be  sure  you 
put  down  ‘  This  is  optional !'  ” 

“  With  it  you  have  a  glass  of  good  and 
soft  Bordeaux  wine.  Then,  Madame,  we 
come  to  the  reindeer’s  tongue.  This  is 
the  piice  de  rhistance,  and  your  guests 
must  eat  of  it  just  as  they  have  their  hour 
for  dinner  in  the  evening.  Also,  if  they 
are  ladies,  they  may  prefer  a  sparkling  wine 
to  the  Bordeaux,  though  the  Bordeaux  is 
much  better.  '  And  this  is  the  reason  :  Af¬ 
ter  the  reindeer’s  tongue  is  taken  away, 
and  you  may  eat  an  olive  or  two,  then  a 
p&t'e  de  foie  gras — real  from  Strasburg - ” 

“Stop!”  cries  one  of  the  party.  “If  I 
have  any  authority  left,  I  forbid  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  disastrous  catalogue  of  an¬ 
other  single  item !  I  will  not  suffer  their 
introduction  into  the  house !  Away  with 
them  1” 

“  But,  my  dear  friend,”  says  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  “it  is  a  good  thing  to  accustom 
yourself  to  eat  the  meats  of  all  countries — 
you  know  not  where  you  may  find  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Yes,”  says  Bell,  gently,  “  one  ought  to 
learn  to  like  caviare,  lest  one  should  be 
thrown  on  a  desert  island.” 

“  And  why  not  ?”  says  the  persistent 
young  man.  “  You  are  thrown  on  a  des¬ 
ert  island — you  catch  a  sturgeon — you 
take  the  roe,  and  you  know  how  to  make 
very  good  caviare - ” 

“  But  how  about  the  half-glass  of  Rhine 
wine  ?”  says  my  Lady. 

“  You  can  not  have  every  thing  in  a 
desert  island;  but  in  a  town,  where  you 
have  time  to  study  such  things - ” 

“  And  where  you  can  order  coffins  for 
half-past  ten,”  it  is  suggested. 

“ - A  good  luncheon  is  a  good 

thing.” 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Bell, 
“  the  rain  has  ceased.” 

And  so  it  had.  While  we  had  been  con¬ 
templating  that  imaginary  feast,  and  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention  to  the  changes  out  of 
doors,  the  clouds  had  gradually  withdrawn 
themselves  up  the  mountains,  and  the  hu¬ 
mid  air  showed  no  more  slanting  lines  of 
rain.  But  sdll  overhead  there  hung  a  hea¬ 
vy  gloom ;  and  along  the  wet  wot^s,  and 
on  the  troubled  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  there  seem^  to  lie 
an  ominous  darkness.  Should  we  reach 
Grasmere  in  safety  ?  The  Lieutenant  had 
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the  horses  put  to  with  all  speed ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  Bell  was  taking  us  at  a  rapid  pace 
into  the  wooded  gorge  tliat  lies  between 
Nab  Scar  and  Loughrigg  Fell,  where  the 
gathering  twilight  seemed  to  deepen  with 
premonitions  of  a  storm. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AT  NIGHT  ON  GRASMERE. 

“Ye  who  have  yearned 

With  too  much  passion,  will  here  stay  and  pity. 
For  the  mere  sAe  of  truth  ;  as  'tis  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  ’twas  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old  ; 

And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake.” 

We  drove  into  the  solitude  of  this  deep 
valley  without  uttering  a  word.  How 
could  we  tell  what  the  strange  gloom  and 
silence  might  portend  ?  Far  away  up  the 
misty  and  rounded  slopes  of  Loughrigg 
the  clouds  lay  heavy  and  thick,  and  over 
the  masses  of  Rydal  Fell,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge,  an  ominous  darkness 
brooded.  Down  here  in  the  chasm  the 
trees  hung  cold  and  limp  in  the  humid  air, 
crushed  by  the  long  rain.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life  abroad,  only  that  we  heard  the 
rushing  of  the  river  Rothay  in  among  the 
underwood  in  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
There  was  not  even  any  motion  in  that 
wild  and  gloomy  sky,  that  looked  all  the 
stranger  that  tiie  storm-clouds  did  not 
move. 

But  as  we  drove  on,  it  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  less  likely  that  the  rain  would  set  in 
again.  The  clouds  had  got  banked  up  in 
great  billows  of  vapor;  and  underneath 
them  we  could  see,  even  in  the  twilight, 
the  forms  of  the  mountains  with  a  strange 
distinctness.  'Fhe  green  of  the  distant 
slopes  up  there  grew  more  and  more  in¬ 
tense,  strengthened  as  it  w'as  by  long 
splashes  of  a  deep  purple  where  the  slate 
was  visible;  then  the  heavy  gray  of  the 
sky,  weighing  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills. 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  w’ild 
and  gloomy  scene  that  met  our  view  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  Rydal  water.  We 
scarcely  knew  the  lake  we  had  loved  of 
old,  in  bright  days,  and  in  sunshine,  and 
blowing  rain.  Here,  hidden  away  among 
reeds,  lay  a  long  stretch  of  dark  slate-blue, 
with  no  streak  of  white  along  the  shores, 
no  ripple  off  the  crags,  to  show  that  it  w'as 
water.  So  perfect  was  the  mirror-like  sur¬ 
face,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  in  tlie 


gathering  gloom  where  the  lake  ended  and 
the  land  negan.  The  islands,  the  trees, 
the  fields,  and  the  green  spaces  of  the  hills, 
were  as  distinct  below  as  above ;  and 
where  the  dark  blue  of  the  lake  ran  in 
among  the  reeds,  no  one  could  make  out 
the  line  of  the  shore.  It  was  a  strange  and 
impressive  scene,  this  silent  lake  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  so  calm  ahd  death¬ 
like  that  the  motionless  clouds  of  the 
sky  lay  without  a  tremor  on  the  sheet  of 
glass.  This  was  not  the  Rydal  Water  we 
had  been  hoping  to  see,  but  a  solitary  and 
enchanted  lake,  struck  silent  and  still  by 
the  awfiil  calmness  of  the  twilight  and  the 
presence  of  the  lowering  clouds. 

We  got  down  from  die  phaeton.  The 
horses  were  allowed  to  walk  quietly  on 
with  Tita  in  charge,  while  we  sauntered 
along  the  winding  road,  by  the  side  of  this 
somber  sheet  of  water.  I'here  was  no 
more  fear  of  rain.  There  was  a  firmness 
about  the  outlines  of  the  clouds  that  be¬ 
came  more  marked  as  the  dusk  fell.  But 
although  the  darkness  was  coming  on 
apace,  we  did  not  hasten  our  steps  much. 
When  should  we  ever  again  see  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  this,  the  like  of  which  Bell,  familiar 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  district 
from  her  childhood,  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  ? 

What  I  have  written  above  conveys 
nothing  of  the  impressive  solemnity  and 
majesty  of  this  strange  sight  as  we  saw  it ; 
and  indeed  I  had  resolved,  before  entering 
the  Lake  district,  to  leave  out  of  the  jot¬ 
tings  of  a  mere  holiday  traveler  any  men¬ 
tion  of  scenes  which  have  become  familiar 
to  the  world  through  the  imperishable  and 
unapproachable  descriptions  of  the  great 
masters  who  lived  and  wote  in  these  re¬ 
gions.  But  such  jottings  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth — the  hasty  record 
of  hasty  impressions  ;  and  how  could  our 
little  party  have  such  a  vision  vouchsafed 
to  them  without  at  least  noting  it  down  as 
an  incident  of  their  journey  ? 

We  walked  on  in  the  darknes.s.  The 
slopes  of  Nab  Scar  had  become  invisible. 
Here  and  there  a  white  cottage  glimmered 
out  from  the  roadside ;  and  Bell  knew  the 
name  of  every  one  of  them,  and  of  the 
people  who  u^  to  occupy  them. 

“  How  surprised  some  of  our  friends 
would  be,”  she  said  to  Tita,  “  if  we  were 
to  call  on  them  to  night,  and  walk  in  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word.” 

“  They  would  take  you  for  a  banshee,” 
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said  my  Lad  y,  “  on  such  an  evening  as  turned  with  the  information  that  a  boat 


this.  Get  up,  Bell,  and  let  us  drive  on. 

I  am  beginning  to  shiver — whether  with 
fright  or  with  cold  I  don’t  know.” 

So  we  got  into  the  phaeton  again,  and 
sent  the  horses  forward.  We  drove  along 
the  broad  road  which  skirts  the  reedy  and 
shallow  end  of  Rydal  Water,  and  entered 
the  valley  of  the  stream  which  comes  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  trees  from  Grasmere.  It 
was  now  almost  dark ;  and  the  only  sound 
we  could  hear  was  that  of  the  stream  plash¬ 
ing  along  its  rocky  bed.  By  and  by,  a 
glimmer  of  yellow  light  was  observed  in 
front;  and  Bell  having  announced  that 
this  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  hotel,  we 
were  soon  within  its  comfortable  precincts. 
In  passing  we  had  got  a  glimpse  of  a  dark 
sted-gray  lake  lying  amid  gray  mists  and 
under  somber  hills — that  was  all  we  knew 
as  yet  of  Grasmere. 

But  about  an  hour  afterward,  when  we 
had  dined,  the  Lieutenant  came  back  from 
the  window  at  which  we  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  said — 

“  Mademoiselle,  I  have  a  communication 
for  you.” 

Mademoiselle  looked  up. 

“If you  will  go  to  the  window - ” 

Bell  rose  and  went  directly. 

“  I  know,”  said  my  Lady,  with  a  well- 
afiected  sigh.  “  The  night  has  cleared  up 
— there  is  starlight  or  moonlight,  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  I  su[)pose  we  shall  have  to  go 
out  in  a  boat  to  please  these  foolish  young 
people.  But  I  think  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  this  time.  Count  von  Rosen.” 

“  Why,  Madame  ?” 

“  This  is  a  respectable  hotel.  Do  you 
think  they  would  give  you  a  boat  ?  Now 
if  there  was  some  old  lady  to  be  cajoled, 
I  tlaresay  you  would  succeed - ” 

“  Oh,  you  do  think  we  can  not  get  a 
boat?  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
trouble  about  that,  if  only  Mademoiselle 
cares  about  going  on  the  lake.  Perhaps 
she  does  not — but  you  must  see  how  beau¬ 
tiful  is  this  lake  at  present.” 

The  idea  of  Bell  not  wishing  to  go  out 
on  Grasmere — at  any  hour  of  the  night — 
so  long  as  there  was  a  yellow  moon  rising 
over  the  dusky  heights  of  Silver  Home ! 
The  girl  was  all  in  a  flutter  of  delight  when 
she  returned  from  the  window — anxious 
that  we  should  all  see  Grasmere  under 
these  fine  conditions,  just  as  if  Grasmere 
belonged  to  her.  And  the  Lieutenant, 
having  gone  outside  for  a  few  minutes,  re- 
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was  w’aiting  for  us.  There  was  no  triumph 
in  his  face — no  exultation ;  and  it  never 
occurred  to  any  one  to  ask  whether  this 
young  Uhlan  had  secured  the  boat  by 
throwing  the  owner  of  it  into  the  lake. 
The  women  were  quite  satisfied  to  accept 
all  the  pleasant  things  he  brought  them, 
and  never  stopped  to  inquire  by  what  tyran¬ 
nical  or  disgraceful  means  the  young  Prus¬ 
sian  had  succeeded  in  his  fell  endeavors. 
But  at  all  events  he  managed  to  keep  out 
of  the  police-office. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boat  was  not 
only  waiting  when  Tita  and  Bell,  having 
dressed  for  the  purpose,  came  downstairs, 
but  was  supplie(l  with  all  manner  of  nice 
cushions,  plaids,  rugs,  and  a  guitar-case. 
The  women  showed  a  goo<l  deal  of  trepi¬ 
dation  in  stepping  into  the  frail  craft,  which 
lay  under  the  shadow  of  a  small  jetty ;  but 
once  out  in  the  open  lake,  we  found  suffi¬ 
cient  light  around  us,  and  Bell,  pulling  her 
gray  and  woolen  shawl  more  tightly  around 
her,  turned  to  look  at  the  wonders  of 
Grasmere  which  she  had  not  seen  for  many 
years. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night.  All  the  hills 
and  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
seemed  for  the  most  part  in  a  black  sha¬ 
dow  ;  but  out  here  the  moonlight  dwelt 
calmly  on  the  water,  and  lit  up  the  wood¬ 
ed  islands  further  down,  and  shone  along 
the  level  shores.  As  we  went  out  into  the 
silent  plain,  the  windows  of  the  hotel  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  in  the  distance 
we  could  see  them  but  as  minute  points  of 
orange  fire  that  glittered  down  on  the 
black  surface  below.  Then,  in  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  night — as  the  measured 
sound  of  the  rowlocks  told  of  our  progress, 
and  the  moonlight  shone  on  the  gleaming 
blades  of  the  oars — we  were  all  at  once 
startled  by  a  loud  and  hissing  noise,  that 
caused  Tita  to  utter  a  slight  cry  of  alarm. 

We  had  run  into  a  great  bed  of  water- 
weeds,  that  was  all — a  tangled  mass  of 
water-lily  leaves,  with  millions  of  straight 
horsetails  rising  from  the  shallow  lake. 
We  pushed  on.  The  horsetails  went  down 
before  the  prow  of  the  boat ;  but  all  around 
us  the  miniature  forest  remained  errect 
The  moonlight  sparkled  on  the  ripples  that 
we  sent  circling  out  through  those  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines.  And  then  the  Lieutenant 
called  out  a  note  of  warning,  and  Bell 
plunged  her  oars  in  the  water  just  in  time, 
for  we  had  nearly  run  down  two  swans 
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that  were  fast  asleep  in  among  the  tall 
weeds. 

We  forsook  this  shallower  end  of  the 
lake,  and,  with  some  more  hissing  of  horse¬ 
tails,  pushed  out  and  into  the  world  of 
moonlight  and  still  water;  and  then,  as 
Tita  took  the  oars,  and  just  dipped  them 
now  and  again  to  give  us  a  sense  of  mo¬ 
tion,  Bell  rested  her  guitar  on  her  knee 
and  began  to  sing  to  us.  What  should 
she  sing  under  the  solitude  of  the  hills, 
when  all  our  laughter  of  dinner-time  was 
over,  and  we  were  as  silent  as  the  lake  it¬ 
self?  There  was  not  even  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring;  and  it  was  in  a  very  low 
voice,  with  something  of  a  tremor  in  it, 
that  Bell  began  to  accompany  the  faint 
touching  of  the  guitar. 

“  I’ve  heard  the  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking,” 

she  sang,  and  her  voice  was  so  low  and 
tremulous  that  Tita  forgot  to  dip  the  oars 
into  the  water,  that  she  might  listen  to  the 
girl. 

“  Lasses  a  lilting  before  the  break  o’  day, 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loan¬ 
ing— 

The  Flowers  o’  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away.” 

Had  Grasmere  ever  listened  to  a  more  pa¬ 
thetic  ballad,  or  to  a  tenderer  voice?  It 
was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Lieutenant 
could  not  see  Bell’s  face ;  for  as  she  sang 
the  last  verse — 

“  We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking ; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  w  ae  ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  Flowers  o’  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away.” 

— there  was  a  sort  of  indistinctness  in  her 
notes ;  and  when  the  Lieutenant  said  that 
it  was  the  finest  English  song  that  he  had 
yet  heard,  and  that  the  air  was  so  very 
different  from  most  of  the  old  English 
tunes,  she  could  not  answer  him  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

But  when  she  did  answer  him,  fancy  our 
astonishment! 

“  It  isn’t  English,”  she  said,  with  just  a 
trace  of  contempt  in  her  tone.  “  U  hen 
did  you  find  the  English  able  to  write  a 
song  or  an  air  like  that  ?” 

“  Grant  me  patience  !”  cries  my  Lady, 
with  a  fine  theatrical  api>eal  to  the  moon¬ 
light  overhead.  “This  girl,  because  she 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  claims  the 
))ossession  of  every  thing  north  of  the 
Trent.” 

“  Are  not  you  also  English,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  ?”  says  the  Lieutenant 


“  I  belong  to  the  North  Country,”  says 
Bell  proudly ;  “  and  we  are  all  the  same 
race  up  here.” 

Now  you  should  have  seen  how  this  cue 
was  seized  by  the  Lieutenant  The  boy 
had  about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  col¬ 
onization  of  this  country  as  most  youths 
pick  up  at  schools;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  twisted  it  about  to  suit  the  wild 
and  audacious  statement  that  Bell  had 
uttered  was  truly  alarming.  Before  we 
knew  where  we  were,  we  were  plunged  into 
the  history  of  Strathclyde,  and  invited  to 
consider  the  consistency  of  character  that 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  great  Welsh 
kingdom  that  stretched  from  Dumbarton 
to  Chester.  We  had  also  some  pleasant 
little  excursions  into  Beraicia  and  Deira, 
with  abundance  of  proof  that  the  Lowland 
Scotch  speak  the  best  English  now  going 
— a  piece  of  information  which  we  accept¬ 
ed  with  meekness.  We  were  treated  to  a 
recapitulation  of  the  settlements  of  the  An¬ 
gles,  together  with  a  learned  disquisition 
on  the  aims  of  Ida.  This  was  all  very  well. 
It  passed  the  time.  Bell  thought  she  was 
firmly  established  in  her  position.  Her 
traditional  reverence  for  the  “  North  Coun¬ 
try”  and  all  its  belongings  had,  it  turned 
out,  some  definite  historical  justification. 
She  had  a  right  to  claim  the  songs  of  the 
Lowland  Scotch;  was  she  not  herself  of 
that  favored  race  ?  At  length,  Queen  Tita 
burst  into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter  1 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  to  prove. 
Count  von  Rosen,”  she  said ;  “  you  prove 
so  much.  At  one  time  you  insist  that  Bell 
is  Scotch;  at  another  time  you  show  us 
that  she  must  be  Welsh,  if  all  the  people  in 
Strathclyde  were  Welsh.  But  look  at  her, 
and  what  becomes  of  all  the  theories? 
There  is  no  more  English  girl  in  all  Eng¬ 
land  than  our  Bell.” 

“  That  is  no  harm  said  of  her,”  replied 
the  Lieutenant,  abandoning  all  his  argu¬ 
ments  at  once. 

“  I  suppose  I  am  English,”  said  Bell, 
obstinately,  “  but  I  am  North  Country 
English.” 

Nobody  could  dispute  that ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  Lieutenant  considered  that  Bell’s 
division  of  this  realm  into  districts  mapped 
out  in  her  imagination  was  of  much  more 
imjx)rtance  than  the  idle  inquiries  of  his¬ 
torians  into  the  German  occupation  of 
England. 

Then  we  pulled  away  over  to  the  island, 
and  round  underneath  the  shadows  of  its 
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firs,  and  back  through  the  clear  moonlight 
to  the  small  jetty  of  the  hotel.  We  enter¬ 
ed  the  warm  and  comfortable  building. 
The  folks  who  had  been  in  dining  had  all 
gone  into  the  drawing-room  ;  but  neither 
my  Lady  nor  Bell  seemed  inclined  to  ven¬ 
ture  in  among  the  strangers;  and  so  we 
procured  a  private  sitting-room,  in  which 
by  good  luck,  there  was  a  piano. 

The  Lieutenant  sat  down. 

“  Madame,”  he  said,  “  what  shall  I  pla^ 
to  you  ?  It  is  not  since  that  I  was  at 
Twickenham  I  have  touched  a  piano — oh, 
that  is  very  bad  English,  I  know,  but  I  can 
not  help  it.” 

“Sing  the  rataplan  song  that  Bell  was 
humming  the  other  day,”  said  Tita.  “  You 
two  shall  sing  it — you  shall  be  the  old  ser¬ 
geant,  and  Bell  the  daughter  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  sing  it,”  he  said  ;  “  but  to 
play  it — that  I  can  not  do.  It  is  too  fine 
for  my  thick  fingers.” 

And  so  he  gave  way  to  Bell,  who  played 
the  accompaniment  dexterously  enough, 
and  sang  with  a  will  You  would  have 
fancied  that  the  camp  was  really  her  birth¬ 
place,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  march 
with  the  foremost,  as  the  good  song  says. 
The  Lieutenant  had  not  half  the  martial 
ardor  of  the  girl,  who  was  singing  of  fire  and 
slaughter,  of  battle  and  sudden  death,  as 
though  she  had  been  the  eldest  daughter 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  her  native  Strath¬ 
clyde.  And  then,  when  she  had  finished 
that  performance,  it  needed  only  the  least 
suggestion  of  the  Lieutenant  to  get  her  to 
sing  Maria’s  next  song,  ^^Ciascun  lo  dice," 
so  that  you  would  have  thought  she  had 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  regiment  within  her. 
It  is  not  a  proper  song.  The  brave  Elev¬ 
enth  was  doubtless  a  very  gallant  regiment; 
but  why  should  they  have  taught  their 
daughter  to  glorify  their  frightening  of  land¬ 
lords,  and  their  flirtations,  their  fierce  flying 
hither  and  thither,  like  the  famous  Jager 
that  followed  Hoik  ?  This  is  the  regiment, 
Maria  tells  you,  that  fears  nothing,  but 
whom  all  men  fear.  This  is  the  regiment 
beloved  of  women ;  for  is  not  each  soldier 
sure  to  become  a  Field-Marshal  ?  The 
Lieutenant  laughed  at  the  warlike  glow  of 
her  singing,  but  he  was  mightily  pleaseil, 
for  all  that.  She  was  fit  to  be  a  soldier’s 
wife — this  girl  with  the  mantling  color  in 
her  cheek,  and  the  brave  voice  and  gal¬ 
lant  mien.  With  colors  in  her  cap,  and  a 
drum  slung  round  her  neck — with  all  the 


fathers  of  the  regiment  petting  her,  and 
proud  of  her,  and  ready  to  drive  the  soul 
out  of  the  man  who  spoke  a  rude  word  to 
her — with  her  arch  ways,  and  her  frank 
bearing,  and  her  loyal  and  loving  regard 
for  the  brave  Eleventh — why.  Bell,  for  the 
moment,  was  really  Maria,  and  as  bright 
and  as  fearless  as  any  Maria  that  ever  sang 
“  rataplan  !"  Queen  Tita  was  pleased  toe, 
but  she  was  bound  to  play  the  part  of  the 
stately  Marchioness.  With  an  affectionate 
pat  on  the  shoulder,  she  told  Bell  she 
mustn’t  sing  any  more  of  these  soldier- 
songs;  they  were  not  improving  songs. 
With  which — ^just  as  if  she  had  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Marchioness  to  leave  the 
brave  Eleventh — Bell  began  to  sing  the 
plaintive  and  touching  “  Convien  partirP 
Perhaps  we  may  have  heard  it  better  sung 
at  Drury  Lane.  The  song  is  known  in 
Covent  Garden.  But  if  you  had  heard 
Bell  sing  it  this  night — with  her  lover  sit¬ 
ting  quite  silent  and  embarrassed  with  a 
shame-faced  pleasure,  and  with  a  glimmtr 
of  moonlight  on  Grasmere  visible  through 
the  open  window — you  might  have  for¬ 
given  the  girl  for  her  mistakes. 

A  notion  may  have  crossed  my  Lady’s 
mind  that  it  was  very  hard  on  Arthur  that 
Bell  should  in  his  absence  have  been  sing¬ 
ing  these  soldier-songs  with  so  much  ob¬ 
vious  enjoyment.  Was  it  fair  that  this- 
young  Uhlan  should  flutter  his  martial 
scarlet  and  blue  and  gold  before  the  girl’s- 
eyes,  and  dazzle  her  with  romantic  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  soldier’s  life?  WTiat  chance 
had  the  poor  law-student,  coming  out  from, 
his  dingy  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with 
bewildered  eyes,  and  pale  face,  and  the- 
funereal  costume  of  the  ordinary  English 
youth?  We  know  how  girls  are  attracted 
by  show,  how  their  hearts  are  stirred  by 
the  passing  of  a  regiment  with  music  play¬ 
ing  and  colors  flying.  The  padded  uni¬ 
form  may  inclose  a  nut-shell  sort  of  heart, 
and  the  gleaming  helmet  or  the  imposing 
busby  may  surmount  the  feeblest  sort  of 
brain  that  could  with  decency  have  been 
put  within  a  human  skull;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Each  feather-bed  warrior  who  rides 
from  Knightsbridge  to  Whitehall,  and  from 
Whitehall  to  Knightsbridge,  is  gifted  with 
the  glorious  traditions  of  great  armies  and 
innumerable  campaigns;  and  in  a  ball¬ 
room  the  ass  in  scarlet  is  a  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  spectacle  than  the  wise  man  in. 
black.  Perhaps  Arthur  was  not  the  most 
striking  example  that  might  have  been  got. 
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to  add  point  to  the  contrast;  but  if  any 
such  thoughts  were  running  through  Queen 
Tita’s  mind,  you  may  be  sure  that  her 
sympathies  were  awakened  for  a  young 
man  whose  chances  of  marrying  Bell  were 
becoming  more  and  more  nebulous. 

And  then  my  Lady  sat  down  to  the  pia¬ 
no,  and  condescended  to  play  for  us  a  few 
pieces,  with  a  precision  and  a  delicacy  of 
fingering  which  were  far  removed  from 
Bell’s  performances  in  that  way.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  young  fellows  who  read  this 
would  have  regarded  with  indifference  the 
dark-eyed  little  matron  who  sat  there  and 
unraveled  the  intricacies  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  music.  You  would  have  kept  all  your 
attention  for  the  girl  who  stood  beside  her ; 
and  you  would  have  preferred  the  wilder 
and  less  finished  playing  of  Bell,  simply 
because  she  had  fine  eyes,  pretty  hair,  a 
wholesome  English  pleasantness  and  frank¬ 
ness,  and  a  proud  and  gracious  demeanor. 
But  a  few  years  hence  you  may  come  to 
know  better.  You  may  get  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways 
of  a  woman  who  can  look  after  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  busy  herself  with  manifold  char¬ 
ities,  and  bring  up  her  children  well  and 
scrupulously,  and  yet  have  a  tender  smile 
for  the  vagaries  of  young  folks  like  your¬ 
selves.  And  then,  if  it  is  your  excellent 
fortune  to  have  with  you  so  gentle  and 
fearless  and  honest  a  companion — if  your 
own  life  seems  to  be  but  the  half  of  the 
broader  and  fuller  existence  that  abides 
beneath  your  roof — you  may  do  worse 
than  go  down  on  your  knees  and  thank 
God  who  has  blessed  your  house  with  a 
good  mfe  and  a  good  mother. 

Tales  shall  not  be  told  out  of  school. 
We  may  have  sat  a  little  late  that  night. 
We  were  harming  no  one  by  so  doing,  ex¬ 
cept  ourselves  ;  and  if  our  health  suffered 
by  such  late  hours,  we  were  prei>aretl  to 
let  it  suffer.  For  the  fact  was,  we  drifted 
into  talk  about  our  Surrey  home ;  and  now 
that  seemed  so  far  away — and  it  seemed 
so  long  since  we  had  b^n  there — that  the 
most  ordinary  details  of  our  by-gone  life  in 
the  south  had  grown  picturesque.  And 
from  that  Tita  began  to  recall  the  names 
of  the  people  she  had  known  in  the  Lake 
district,  in  the  old  time,  when  Bell  was  but 
a  girl,  running  about  the  valleys  and  hill¬ 
sides  like  a  young  goat.  That,  too,  carried 
us  back  a  long  way,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  drifted  into  a  new  generation  of 
things  that  knew  nothing  of  the  good  old 
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times  that  were.  There  was  a  trifle  of  re¬ 
gret  imported  into  this  conversation — why, 
no  one  could  tell ;  but  when  we  broke  up 
for  the  night,  Tita’s  face  was  rather  sad¬ 
dened,  and  she  did  not  follow  Bell  when 
the  girl  called  to  her  to  look  at  the  beau- 
ful  night  outside,  where  the  rapidly-sinking 
moon  had  given  place  to  a  host  of  stars 
that  twinkled  over  the  black  gulf  of  Gras¬ 
mere. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  lovers  love  the  star¬ 
light,  and  the  infinite  variety  and  beauty 
and  silence  of  the  strange  darkness.  But 
folks  who  have  got  beyond  that  period  do 
not  care  so  much  to  meet  the  mystery  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  night.  They  may  have 
experiences  they  would  rather  not  recall. 
Who  can  tell  what  bitterness  and  grievous 
heart-wringing  are  associated  with  the 
wonderful  j)eace  and  majesty  of  the  throb¬ 
bing  midnight  sky  ?  'The  strong  man, 
with  all  his  strength  fled  from  him,  has 
gone  out  in  his  utter  misery,  and  cried,“  Oh, 
God,  save  my  wife  to  me !”  And  the 
young  mother,  with  her  heart  breaking, 
has  looked  up  into  the  great  abyss,  and 
cried,  “  Oh,  God,  give  me  back  my  baby !" 
and  all  the  answer  they  have  had  was  the 
silence  of  the  winds  and  the  faint  and  dis¬ 
tant  glimmer  of  the  stars.  They  do  not 
care  any  more  to  meet  the  gaze  of  these 
sad,  and  calm,  and  imj>enetrable  eyes, 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ARTHUR’S  SO.\G. 

“Along  the  gra.ss  sweet  airs  are  blown 
Our  way  this  day  in  Spring. 

Of  all  the  songs  that  we  have  known, 

Now  which  one  shall  we  sing  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no! — 

Not  this,  my  love  ?  why,  so  ! — 

Yet  both  were  ours,  but  hours  will  come  and  go. 

“  The  branches  cross  above  our  eyes. 

The  skies  are  in  a  net : 

And  what’s  the  thing  beneath  the  skies 
We  two  would  most  forget  ? 

Not  birth,  my  love,  no  no —  * 

Not  death,  my  love,  no  no. 

The  love  once  ours,  but  ours  long  hours  ago.” 

We  stood  at  the  open  window,  my  Lady, 
Bell,  and  I,  with  the  calm  lake  lying  before 
us  as  darkly  blue  as  the  heart  of  a  bell¬ 
flower,  and  with  hills  on  the  other  side 
grown  gray,  and  green,  and  hazy  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  Bell  had  brought  us 
thither.  The  Lieutenant  was  outside,  and 
we  could  hear  him  talking  to  some  one, 
although  he  had  no  idea  of  our  presence 
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Was  it  fair  to  steal  a  march  on  the  young 
fellow,  and  seek  to  learn  something  of  the 
method  by  which  he  became  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  we  met  on  our  journey!  In  such 
matters  I  look  to  Tita  for  guidance.  If 
she  says  a  certain  thing  is  proper,  it  is 
proper.  And  at  this  moment  she  was 
standing  just  inside  the  curtains,  listening, 
with  a  great  amusement  on  her  face,  to 
the  sounds  which  reached  us  from  below. 

“  Ay,  ah  wur  bom  in  eighteen  hunderd 
— that’s  a  long  time  ago — a  long  time  ago,” 
said  a  quavering  old  voice,  that  was  some¬ 
times  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  asthmatic 
coughing;  “and  you  don’t  remember 'the 
great  comet — the  comet  of  eighteen  hun¬ 
derd  an'  eleven?  No!  See  that  now! 
And  ah  wur  a  boy  at  that  time ;  but  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  great  comet  of  eighteen  hun¬ 
derd  an’  eleven — I  remember  it  well,  now 
— and  ah  wur  bom  in  eighteen  hundred. 
How  long  ago  is  that,  now  ?” 

“  Why,  that’s  easily  counted,”  said  the 
Lieutenant ;  “  that’s  seventy-one  years  ago. 
But  you  look  as  hale  and  as  fresh  as  a  man 
of  forty.” 

“  Seventy-one — ay,  that  it  is — and  you 
don’t  remember  the  comet  of  eighteen 
hunderd  an’  eleven  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t.  But  how  have  you  kept 
your  health  and  your  color  all  this  time  ? 
That  is  the  air  of  the  mountains  gives  you 
this  good  health,  I  suppose.” 

“  Lor  bless  ye,  ah  don’t  belong  to  these 
parts.  No.  Ah  wur  born  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  eighteen  hunderd — Ringwood, 
that’s  the  place — that’s  in  the  New  Forest, 
a  long  way  from  eear.  Do  ye  know  Ring- 
wood  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Nor  Poole?” 

“  No.” 

“  Lor  bless  ye  !  Never  been  to  Poole ! 
Do  ye  know  ^uthampton  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  Never  been  to  Poole  ? 
There  now !  And  you  don’t  know  South¬ 
ampton,  where  all  the  ships  are  ? — ay,  a 
famous  sight  o’  ships,  I  can  tell  ye.  And 
you’ve  never  been  to  Southampton — Lor 
bless  ye,  you  ain’t  much  of  a  traveler !  But 
there  now,  ain’t  you  a  Frenchman  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Go  along  with  you  !  Not  a  French¬ 
man  ?  An’  you  don’t  know  Poole  ?  It’s 
a  big  place,  Poole,  and  ah  reckon  it’s  grown 
bigger  now,  for  it’s  many  a  year  ago  since 


ah  wur  there.  When  ah  wur  a  boy — that’s 
many  a  year  ago— for  ah  remember  well 
the  great  comet,  in  eighteen  hunderd  an’ 
eleven — you  don’t  remember  that ?  No! 
God  bless  my  soul,  you’re  only  a  boy  yet 
— and  ah  wur  bom  seventy  year  ago — and 
when  ah  went  up  to  Lunnon,  ah  wur  such 
a  simple  chap  ?”  ' 

We  could  hear  the  old  man  laughing 
and  chuckling,  until  a  fit  of  coughing  seiz¬ 
ed  him,  and  then  he  proceeded : 

“  Ah  wur  taking  a  bridle  down  to  my 
mahster,  and  what’s  the  bridge  you  go 
over  ?  Dear  me,  dear  me !  my  memory 
isn’t  as  good  as  it  once  was - ” 

And  at  this  point  the  old  man  stopped, 
and  puzzled,  and  hesitated  about  the  name 
of  the  bridge,  until  the  Lieutenant  besought 
him  never  to  mind  that,  but  to  go  on  with 
his  story.  But  no.  He  would  find  out  the 
name  of  the  bridge ;  and  after  having  re¬ 
peated  twenty  times  that  he  was  bora  in 
1800,  and  could  remember  the  comet  of 
1811,  he  hit  upon  the  name  of  Blackfriars. 

“  An’  there  wur  a  chap  standin’  there, 
as  come  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  a  silk  handkerchief  from  him.  He  had 
two  of  ’em — Lor  bless  ye,  you  don’t  know 
what  rare  good  handkerchiefs  we  had  then 
— white,  you  know,  wi’  blue  spots  on  ’em 
— they’re  all  gone  out  now,  for  it’s  many  a 
year  ago.  And  that  chap  he  thought  ah’d 
bin  sellin’  a  oss ;  and  he  made  up  to  me,  and 
he  took  me  into  a  small  public  ’ouse  close 
by,  and  says  he,  ‘Ah’ll  1^  sworn  a  smart 
young  fellow  like  you  ’ill  ave  a  tidy  bit  o’ 
money  in  your  pocket.’  An’  ah  wur  a 
smart  young  fellow  then,  as  he  said,  but, 
God  bless  you,  that’s  many  a  year  ago ; 
an’  now,  would  you  believe  it,  that  chap 
got  five  shillins  out  o’  me  for  two  of  his 
handkerchiefs — he  did  indeed,  as  sure  as 
I’m  alive.  Wasn’t  it  a  shame  to  take  in  a 
poor  country  chap  as  wur  doing  a  job  for 
his  mahster?” 

“  Five  shillings  for  two  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  with  blue  spots  ?”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant.  “  Why,  it  was  you  who  did  swindle 
that  poor  man.  It  is  you  that  should  be 
ashamed.  And  you  took  away  the  bridle 
safe  ?” 

“  Ay,  ah  wur  goin’  down  to  Winchester. 
Do  you  know  Winchester  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ah  thought  not !  No, 
nor  Poole  ?  Have  you  ever  been  to  Bris¬ 
tol — there  now !” 

“  My  dear  friend,  there  are  few  men  so 
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great  travelers  as  you  have  been.  You 
should  not  boast  of  it.” 

“  But,  Lor  bless  ye,  don’t  ye  know  the 
ships  at  Poole  ?  And  Winchester — that’s 
a  fine  town,  too,  is  Winchester.  Ah’d 
a  month  at  Winchester  when  ah  wur  a 
young  man.” 

“  A  month  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  ah  did.  Lor,  they  were  far 
stricter  then  than  they  are  now.” 

“  But  what  w’as  this  month  you  are 
speaking  about  ?” 

“  Don’t  ye  know  what  a  month  in  jail 
is  for  ketchin  a  rabbit  ?” 

“  Oh,  it  W’as  a  rabbit,  was  it  ?” 

The  w’icked  old  man  laughed  and 
chuckled  again. 

“  Ay,”  said  he,  “  ah  got  one  month  for 
ketchin  one  rabbit,  but  if  they’d  ave  gi’en 
me  a  month  for  ever)’  rabbit  and  hare  as 
ah’ve  ketched.  Lor  bless  ye ! — you  young 
fellows  nowadays  know  nothin’!  You’re 
simple  chaps,  that’s  what  it  is !  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  great  comet  of 
eighteen  hunderd  an’  eleven  ?  There 
now !  And  the  crowds  as  come  out  to 
see  it — stretchin’  out — long — jest  as  it 
might  be  the  long  gown  as  mothers  put 
on  young  things  when  they’re  carried 
about — and  that  wur  in  eighteen  ’underd 
an’  eleven.  But  I’m  gettin’  old  now,  and 
stiff — and  them  rheumatics  they  do  trou¬ 
ble  one  so  when  they  come  on  bad  in  the 
night-time.  I’m  not  what  I  was  at  your 
age— you’ll  be  thirty  now,  or  forty  may¬ 
hap  ?” 

“  Nearer  thirty.” 

“  Ah  never  ’ad  so  much  hair  as  you — 
it  wur  never  the  fashion  to  w’ear  hair  on 
the  face  at  that  time.” 

“  And  you  followed  the  fashion,  of 
course,  when  you  were  a  young  fellow, 
and  went  courting  the  girls.  Yes  ?” 

This  hint  seemed  to  wake  up  the  old 
man  into  a  high  state  of  glee;  and  as  he 
began  to  tell  of  his  exploits  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  he  introduced  so  many  unnecessary 
ejaculations  into  his  talk  that  my  Lady 
somewhat  hastily  withdrew,  dragging  Bell 
with  her.  The  old  rogue  outside  might 
have  been  with  our  army  in  Flanders,  to 
judge  by  the  force  of  his  conversation; 
and  the  stories  that  he  told  of  his  wild 
adventures  in  such  distant  regions  as 
Poole  and  Southampton  showed  that  his 
memory  treasured  other  recollections  than 
that  of  the  i8ii  comet.  How  the  con¬ 


versation  ended  I  do  not  know ;  but  by 
and  by  Von  Rosen  came  in  to  breakfast. 

It  is  a  shame  for  two  w’omen  to  have 
a  secret  understanding  between  them,  and 
look  as  if  they  could  scarcely  keep  from 
smiling,  and  puzzle  a  bashful  young  man 
by  enigmatical  questions. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  at 
last,  “  I  am  very  stupid.  I  can  not  make 
out  what  you  mean.” 

“And  neither  can  she,”  observes  one 
who  hates  to  see  a  worthy  young  man 
bothered  by  two  artful  women.  “  Her 
joke  is  like  the  conundrum  that  was  so 
good  that  the  man  who  made  it,  after 
trying  for  two  years  and  a  half  to  find 
out  what  it  meant,  gave  it  up  and  cut  his 
throat.  Don’t  you  heed  them.  Cut  the 
salad,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  let  Bell  put 
in  the  oil,  and  the  vinegar,  and  what  not. 
Now,  if  that  girl  would  only  take  out  a 
patent  for  her  salad-dressing,  we  should 
all  be  rolling  in  wealth  directly.” 

“  I  should  call  it  the  Nebuchadnezzar,” 
said  Bell. 

My  Lady  pretended  not  to  hear  that 
remark ;  but  she  was  very  angry ;  and  all 
desire  of  teasing  the  Lieutenant  had  de¬ 
parted  from  her  face,  which  was  serious 
and  reserved.  Young  people  must  not 
play  pranks  with  Scripture  names,  in  how¬ 
ever  innocent  a  fashion. 

“  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  salad 
at  breakfast,”  said  the  Lieutenant;  “al¬ 
though  it  is  not  customary  in  your  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  very  fresh,  very  pleasant,  very 
v.’holesome  in  the  morning.  Now,  if  one 
were  to  eat  plenty  of  salad,  and  live  in 
this  good  mountain-air,  one  might  live  a 
long  time - ” 

“  One  might  live  to  remember  the  com¬ 
et  of  eighteen  ’underd  an’  eleven,”  ob¬ 
served  Bell,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

The  Lieutenant  stared  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  I  have  discovered  the  joke,”  he  cried. 
“  It  is  that  you  did  listen  to  that  old  man 
talking  to  me.  Oh,  he  w’as  a  very  wick¬ 
ed  old  person - ” 

And  here,  all  at  once.  Von  Rosen  stop¬ 
ped.  A  great  flush  of  red  sprung  to  the 
young  fellow’s  face — he  was  evidently 
contemplating  with  dismay  the  possibility 
of  my  Lady  having  overheard  all  the  dra¬ 
goon-language  of  the  old  man. 

“  We  heard  only  up  to  a  certain  point,” 
says  Madame,  sedktely.  “  When  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  excited.  Bell  and  I  withdrew.” 
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I’he  Lieutenant  was  greatly  relieved. 
The  septuagenarian  was  not  a  nice  person 
for  ladies  to  listen  to.  Indeed,  in  one 
direction  he  was  amply  qualified  to  have 
written  a  “  Dialogue  between  a  Man  and 
a  Cat:  being  a  discussion  as  to  which 
would  like  to  use  the  most  bad  language 
when  the  tail  of  the  latter  is  tr^den 
upon.”  Such  an  essay  would  be  instruc¬ 
tive  in  results,  but  objectionable  in  tone. 

All  this  while  we  had  heard  nothing  of 
Arthur.  That  morning,  when  Tita  sent 
down  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  letters 
for  us  at  the  post-office  and  found  there 
were  none,  she  must  needs  send  an  urgent 
telegram  to  Twickenham,  to  see  if  the 
young  man’s  parents  knew  any  thing  of 
his  whereabouts.  Of  course  they  could 
not  possibly  know.  Doubtless  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Carlisle.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

But  this  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
coming  of  Arthur  was  a  grievous  irritation 
to  the  Lieutenant  It  was  no  relief  to 
him  that  his  rival  was  disposed  to  remain 
absent.  The  very  odd  position  in  which 
he  was  now  placed  made  him  long  for 
any  result  that  would  put  an  end  to  his 
suspense ;  and  I  think  he  was  as  anxious 
about  seeing  Arthur  as  any  of  us — that  is 
to  say,  presuming  Arthur  to  be  certain  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  If  it  should  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  dogcart  had  been  upset — 
but  there  is  no  use  in  speculating  on  the 
horrible  selfishness  that  enters  into  the 
hearts  of  young  men  who  are  in  love  and 
jealous. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  the 
young  Prussian  revealed  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  silence  of  Grasmere  and  the  fair 
green  mountains  around,  as  he  and  I  set 
out  for  a  long  walk.  The  women  had 
gone  to  pay  visits  in  the  village  and  its 
neighborhood.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste 
so  beautiful  a  day  in  going  into  a  series  of 
houses;  but  my  Lady  was  inexorable 
whenever  she  established  to  her  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  she  owed  a  certain  duty. 

The  Lieutenant  bade  Bell  good-by 
with  a  certain  sadness  in  his  tone.  He 
watched  them  go  down  the  white  road,  in 
the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  and  then  he 
turned  with  a  listless  air  to  set  out  on  his 
pilgrimage  into  the  hills.  Of  what  avail 
was  it  that  the  lake  out  there  shone  a 
deep  and  calm  blue  under  the  clear  sky, 
hat  the  reflection  of  the  wooded  island 


was  perfect  as  the  perfect  mirror,  and  that 
the  far  hills  had  drawn  around  them  a  thin 
tremulous  vail  of  silver  gauze  under  the 
strong  heat  of  the  sun  ?  The  freshness 
of  the  morning — when  a  light  breeze 
blew  over  from  the  west,  and  stirred  the 
reeds  of  the  lake,  and  awoke  a  white 
ripple  in  by  the  shore — had  no  effect  in 
brightening  up  his  face.  He  was  so  busy 
talking  of  Bell,  and  of  Arthur,  and  of  my 
Lady,  that  it  was  with  a  serene  uncon¬ 
sciousness  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
away  from  the  lake  into  the  lonely  re¬ 
gions  of  the  hills. 

Even  a  hardy  young  Uhlan  finds  his 
breath  precious  when  he  is  climbing  a 
steep  green  slope,  scrambling  up  shelves 
of  loose  earth  and  slate,  and  clinging  on 
to  bushes  to  help  him  in  his  ascent.  There 
were  interruptions,  in  this  flow  of  lovers’ 
complainings.  After  nearly  an  hour’s 
climbing.  Von  Rosen  had  walked  and 
talked  Bell  out  of  his  head;  and  as  he 
threw  himself  on  a  slope  of  Rydal  Fell, 
and  pulled  out  a  flask  of  sherry  and  his 
cigar-case,  he  laughed  aloud,  and  said — 

“  No,  I  had  no  notion  we  were  so  high. 
Hee !  that  is  a  view — one  does  not  see 
that  often  in  my  country — all  houses  and 
men  swept  away — you  are  alone  in  the 
world — and  all  around  is  nothing  but 
mountains  and  lakes.” 

Indeed,  there  was  away  toward  the 
south  a  network  of  hill  and  water  that 
no  one  but  Bell  would  have  picked  to 
pieces  for  us — thin  threads  of  silver  lying 
m  long  valleys,  and  mounds  upon  mounds 
rising  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky  that  slop¬ 
ed  down  to  the  white  line  of  the  sea. 
Coniston  we  could  make  out,  and  Win¬ 
dermere  we  knew.  Esthwaite  we  guess¬ 
ed  at;  but  of  what  avail  was  guessing, 
when  we  came  to  that  wild  and  beautiful 
panorama  beyond  and  around  ? 

The  Lieutenant’s  eyes  went  back  to 
Grasmere. 

“  How  long  is  it  you  think  Madame  will 
pay  her  visits  ?” 

“  Till  the  afternoon,  probably.  They 
will  lunch  with  some  of  their  friends.” 

“  And  we— do  we  climb  any  more  moun- 
tains  ?” 

“This  is  not  a  mountain — it  is  a  hill. 
We  shall  climb  or  go  down  again,  just  as 
you  please.” 

“  There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  wait 
if  we  go  down  ?” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  waiting  for  the 
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ladies  to  return — no ;  our  going  down 
won’t  bring  them  back  a  minute  the  soon¬ 
er.” 

“  Then — let  us  go  on,  anywhere.” 

We  had  a  long,  aimless,  and  devious 
wandering  that  day  among  the  grassy 
slopes  and  peaks  of  Rydal  Fell,  until  we 
at  length  came  down  by  the  gorge  through 
which  Rydal  Beck  plunges,  foaming  into 
the  valley  below.  Wherever  we  went,  the 
Lieutenant  seemed  chiefly  to  be  concerned 
in  marking  out  the  chief  places  of  beauty 
which  we  should  bring  the  women  to  see 
on  the  morrow — as  if  Bell  did  not  know 
Rydal  Beck  and  all  its  falls  as  well  as  she 
knew  Walton  Heath.  And  then  we  got 
down  the  winding  road  by  Rydal  Mount, 
and  walked  leisurely  back  by  Rydal  AV’ater 
to  Grasmere. 

What  was  this  that  confronted  us  as  we 
went  into  the  hotel,  and  went  forward  to 
the  large  windows  ?  The  sun  was  lying 
brightly  on  the  hills,  and  the  lake,  and  the 
garden  in  front  of  us ;  and  on  the  lawn — 
which  was  a  blaze  of  bright  color — three 
figures  stood,  throwing  jet-black  shadows 
on  the  green.  Von  Rosen  stared,  as  well 
he  might  stare.  For  there  were  Bell  and 
Tita,  engaged  in  earnest  and  interesting 
talk  with  a  young  man ;  and  the  young 
man  was  Arthur. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  Lieutenant  did 
not  utter  a  word ;  but  presently  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  fine  affectation  of  careless¬ 
ness — 

“  Have  they  had  lunch,  do  you  think  ?” 

“  Let  us  go  and  see,”  I  say ;  and  so  our 
Uhlan  stalks  gloomily  out  into  the  garden. 

Our  appearance  seemed  to  cause  great 
embarrassment  to  the  party  on  the  lawn. 
Arthur,  with  a  flush  on  his  face,  greeted  us 
stiffly ;  and  then  he  suddenly  turned  to 
Queen  Tita,  and  continued  his  talk  with 
her  in  an  ostentatiously  impressive  manner, 
as  though  he  would  give  us  to  understand 
that  he  would  take  no  more  notice  of  us. 
Bell,  apparently,  had  been  rather  left  out 
in  the  cold.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little 
vexed — for  even  the  most  amiable  of  girls 
have  their  notions  of  pride — and  so  what 
must  she  do  but  immediately  turn  to  the 
Lieutenant  and  ask  him  with  much  friend¬ 
liness  all  about  his  forenoon’s  ramble. 

If  thankfulness,  and  kindliness,  and  ail 
the  modest  and  grateful  respect  of  love 
were  ever  written  on  a  young  man’s  face, 
they  dwelt  in  the  eyes  of  our  Uhlan  as  he 
was  almost  struck  dumb  by  this  signal 
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mark  of  Bell’s  condescension.  He  took 
no  great  advantage  of  the  permission  ac¬ 
corded  to  him.  He  did  not  seek  to  draw 
her  away.  In  fact,  after  telling  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  that  he 
hoped  she  would  come  next  day  to  see  all 
that  we  had  seen,  he  placed  the  burden  of 
explanation  on  me,  who  would  rather  have 
sat  in  the  back  benches  and  looked  from 
a  distance  at  this  strange  comedy. 

But  the  effect  upon  Arthur  of  this  harm¬ 
less  conduct  of  Bell’s  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  When  we  turned  to  go 
into  the  hotel  for  luncheon,  he  was  talking 
in  rather  a  loud  way,  with  a  fine  assump¬ 
tion  of  cynicism.  He  had  not  much  to 
tell  of  his  adventures,  for  the  reason  of  his 
coming  up  so  late  was  merely  that  the  cob 
had  gone  a  little  lame,  and  had  been 
brought  with  some  care  to  Kendal,  where 
it  was  to  have  a  couple  of  days’  rest — but 
his  conversation  took  far  wider  sweeps 
than  that.  The  climax  of  it  came  when 
we  were  sitting  at  table.  All  this  time  the 
lad  had  not  addressed  a  word  to  Bell ;  but 
now  he  suddenly  observed — 

“  You  remember  that  song  of  Lover’s 
you  used  to  sing,  about  the  white  sails 
flowing  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Bell — she  had  often  sung  it 
to  him  at  his  own  request. 

“  It  is  a  pretty  song,”  said  he,  with  rather 
a  ghastly  smile ;  “  but  I  heard  a  version 
4f  it  the  other  night  that  I  thought  was  a 
good  deal  truer.  Shall  I  try  to  repeat  the 
verses  ?” 

“  Yes,  do,”  says  Queen  Titania,  with  no 
great  cordiality  in  her  tone.  She  half  an¬ 
ticipated  what  was  coming. 

“  This  is  the  first  verse,”  said  the  young 
man,  glancing  rather  nervously  at  Bell, 
and  then  instantly  withdrawing  his  eyes  : 

“  Wiat  M'ill  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  going. 

With  white  sails  flowing,  the  seas  beyond  ? 

What  will  you  do,  love,  when  waves  divide  us, 
And  friends  may  chide  us,  for  being  fond  ? 

“  ^^'hen  waves  divide  us,  and  friends  are  chiding. 
Afar  abiding.  I’ll  think  anew  ; 

And  I’ll  take  another  devoted  lover, 

And  I’ll  kiss  him  as  I  kissed  you.” 

A  frightful  silence  prevailed.  We  all  of 
us  knew  that  the  reckless  young  man  was 
rushing  on  self-destruction.  Could  he 
have  devised  a  more  ingenious  method  of 
insulting  Bell  ?  He  proceeded  : 

“  What  will  you  do,  love,  if  distant  tidings 
Thy  fond  conhdings  should  undermine^? 
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And  I  abiding  ’neath  sultry  skies 
Should  think  other  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
thine  ? 

“  Ah,  joyful  chance !  If  guilt  or  shame 
Were  round  thy  name,  could  I  be  true  ? 

For  I’d  take  the  occasion,  without  much  per¬ 
suasion. 

To  have  another  flirtation — that’s  what  I’d 
do.” 

If  there  are  angels  who  watch  over  the 
fortunes  of  unhappy  lovers,  surely  they 
must  have  wept  at  this  moment.  These 
foolish  verses — and  another  one  which  fear 
of  my  Lady  prevents  my  publishing  here — 
were  the  actual  outcome  of  all  the  rebel¬ 
lious  thoughts  that  had  been  rankling  in 
his  mind  like  poison  during  these  last  few 
days.  Along  the  lonely  highway,  this  was 
the  devil’s  dirge  he  had  been  crooning  to 
himself.  He  had  fed  on  its  unholy  bitter¬ 
ness  as  he  sat  in  remote  inns,  and  pictured 
to  himself,  with  a  fierce  satisfaction,  the 
scene  in  which  he  would  recite  the  lines 
to  Bell,  before  the  whole  of  us. 

And  now  the  deed  was  done.  He  sat 
silent  for  a  moment ;  and  we  were  all  of 
us  silent.  A  waiter  said,  “  Sherry,  sir  ?” 
behind  his  ear,  and  he  started.  And  then 
Queen  Tita  turned  to  Von  Rosen,  and 
asked-him  if  he  had  seen  Rydal  Mount. 

It  was  a  pitiable  thing.  In  public  life  a 
man  may  force  himself  into  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship  of  the  Exchequer,  or  some  such 


office,  by  departing  into  a  Cave  of  Adul- 
1am  and  marshaling  the  discontented 
around  him  ;  but  in  love  affairs,  how  is  a 
man  to  profit  by  an  exhibition  of  angry 
passion  and  recklessness  ?  Force  is  of  no 
avail,  threatening  is  as  idle  as  the  wind. 
And  there  was  something  even  more  cruel 
than  threatening  in  this  recitation  of  the 
young  man’s,  as  only  those  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  our  life  in  Surrey  could  under¬ 
stand.  What  might  come  of  it  no  one 
could  tell. 

[J\Me  by  Quten  Titania. — I  am  no  judge  of  what 
ought  to  l>e  placed  before  the  public — 1  leave  that 
to  those  whose  sense  ol  good  taste  and  proper  feel¬ 
ing  is  probably  better  than  mine.  But  if  these 
most  impertinent  verses  are  to  be  publisher!,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  implication  contained  in  the 
first  verse  is  cruelly  false.  To  hint  that  Bell  could 
have  thought  of  kissing  either  Arthur  or  the  lieu¬ 
tenant— or  would  have  done  so  if  they  were 
Princes  of  the  Blood — is  most  unjust  and  insulting 
to  a  girl  whose  pride  and  self-respect  no  one  has 
ever  dared  to  impeach.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a 
stupid  young  man  to  say  such  things  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  rage  ;  but  what  I  know  is  that  Bell 
cried  very  much  about  it,  when  she  spoke  to  me 
about  it  afterward.  And  both  my  husliand  and 
Count  von  Rosen  sat  still,  and  never  sai<l  a  word. 
If  /  had  been  a  man,  I  think  I  should  have  told 
Arthur  very  plainly  what  I  thought  of  his  very 
pretty  conduct.  But  I  suppose  they  considered  it 
a  jest ;  for  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  no¬ 
tions  of  gentlemen  about  what  is  humorous  are  a 
little  peculiar^ 

[From  bfacmillan' s  Magaune. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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St.  Staven’s,  May  15th,  18 — . 

A  WAKE  or  two  afther  me  introdueshun 
till  the  House,  I  felt  a  great  sthrangeness  ; 
but  ’twas  not  long  before  I  began  to  get 
used  to  its  ways,  an’  its  surprisin  what  a 
place  it  is  for  colloguin  an’  good  fellaship. 
J'aith,  ye’d  think  to  hear  the  newspapers 
talkin’  ov  “  the  elements  ov  the  House  be¬ 
ing  incongruous,”  or  to  peroose  the  reports 
ov  the  tirrible  sthrokes  of  rhitorick  an’  oth¬ 
er  elequint  discompliments  tliat  takes  place 
betune  the  dyin  gladiathors  of  the  arena, 
as  the  classic  Mister  McC.  calls  thim,  that 
it  was  more  like  cats  an’  dogs  they  lived 
than  jintleman :  but  betune  you  an’  me 
that’s  all  blather.  There’s  no  place  more 
like  ould  Oireland  itself  for  displayin  falins 
ye  don’t  fale,  an’  sayin  things  ye  don’t 
mane,  than  that  same  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 


Says  Mister  Mickleleary,  the' Mimber  for 
the  Backgammon  Burrows  in  the  North 
ov  Scotland,  to  me,  wid  a  wink — an’  by 
the  same  token  he’s  a  Presbitter,  an’  wan 
ov  the  cruelest  Protestants  on  his  legs  in 
the  House,  but  quite  the  conthrairy  whin 
he’s  aff  thim ;  says  he — an’  more  betokens 
he  can  take  a  good  stiff  glass  ov  Scotch 
whisky  when  occasion  sarves — 

“  Mr.  Geoghegan,”  says  he,  “  a  man 
must  have  one  programme  for  the  hustings 
and  another  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
For,”  says  he,  “  you  see,  you’re  dealing 
with  entirely  different  masters.  On  the 
hustings,  you  have  to  do  with  your  consti¬ 
tuency,  which  always  demands  of  you  more 
than  you  can  possibly  give,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  to  please ;  and  unless  a  man 
serves  it  up  hot  and  strong  to  them,”  says 
he,  stirrin  a  glass  ov  the  same  charackter- 
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istics,  “  you  make  no  impression.  But 
when  you  get  here,”  says  he,  “  the  Whip’s 
your  master - ” 

“  The  whip,”  says  I,  “  is  there  iver  a 
whip  in  the  House  ?  For  didn’t  the  Spak- 
er  himself  disown  me  the  use  of  me  shille¬ 
lagh  ?  By  the  powers,”  I  was  about  to 
say,  when  he  interruphted  me — 

“  You  misunderstand  me,”  says  he,  “  the 
Whip  is  an  official,  a  member  of  the 
House,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  keeps  the  party  together,  sees  that 
men  don’t  run  away  from  their  votes,  man¬ 
ages  the  elections,  or  tries  to  do  so ;  and  if 
you  want  any  thing  done  for  yourself,  or 
have  any  voters  in  your  borough  who  want 
any  thing  done  for  them,  he’s  the  man  to 
go  to  about  it” 

“  Want  any  thin’  done  for  thim,”  says  I ; 
“  it’ll  be  a  meracle  if  he  sathisfies  all  me 
consthituents.  It’s  till  him  I’ll  go  at 
wance,  if  ye’ll  tell  me  his  name.” 

He’d  no  suner  mintioned  his  name  whin 
I  reraimbered  him  as  a  man  I  was  already 
introjuiced  to. 

“  But  I  was  saying,”  says  the  Mimber 
for  Backgammon  Burrows,  “  the  Whip’s 
your  other  master.  He  knows  the  mind 
of  the  government,  and  if  you  don’t  vote 
as  he  likes,  you  won’t  get  much  honor  out 
of  your  return  to  Parliament.” 

“  Faith,”  says  I  “  honnor’s  not  worth  the 
tinsel-paper  it’s  wrapt  up  in  ;  but  if  he  can 
supply  me  an’  me  consthituents  with 
what’ll  sathisfy  us,  he  may  disthribute  his 
honnors  broadcast,  for  me.” 

It  was  at  tin  o’clock  ov  a  warrum  even- 
in,  settin  on  the  terras  fomenst  the  Parliment 
Houses,  we  enthertained  this  conversashun 
— ye’ll  obsarve  that  me  style  of  spache  is 
improvin  by  me  assoshiashun  wid  the  schol- 
lards  ov  the  legislathur.  The  habits  ov 
Parliment  is  nothin  loike  what  ye’d  imagine 
from  a  cursory  view  at  a  disthance.  Be- 
dad,  me  own  ideas  ov  it  have  complately 
althered.  At  the  same  moment  whin 
about  fifty  ov  us  was  occupyin  the  terras 
wid  our  chairs  an  bodies,  an’  the  balluster 
in  front  wid  glasses  of  cool  brandy  an’ 
soda,  an  other  mixthurs,  some  philanthro- 
phists  to  the  tune  ov  a  dozen  w'as  listenin  to 
an  intherestin  debate  on  Indian  finance. 

Whin  the  divishun  bell  rings  it’s  a  d - 

ov  a  scurry  to  finish  yerdhrinks  an  rush  up 
to  record  yer  opinions  on  a  debate  ye 
didn’t  hear  wan  word  ov. 

“  Och !”  says  I  whin  first  I  saw  the  way 
they  did  their  businiss,  “  if  me  counthry 


[October, 

only  knew  ov  the  humbug  this  legislathur 
is,  an’  how  ’tis  they  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  Impire,  by  all  the  powers,”  says  I, 
“  wouldn’t  they  think  that  Mister  Crom¬ 
well  they  curse  so  bitterly  was  the  sinsiblist 
man  that  iver  lived  to  disperse  such  a  nest 
of  fools  an’  desavers,  an’  put  wan  good 
head  in  place  of  so  many  hunthered  bad 
ones !” 

If  Father  O’Swill  was  to  rade  those  lines, 
oh,  wirrasthrue !  but  ’twould  be  a  bad  day 
for  me ;  for  Cromwell’s  a  name  ye  might 
as  well  mintion  to  him  as  hould  up  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull. 

I  detarmined  at  wance  to  try  the  Whip’s 
good  nater,  an  lavin  me  Scotch  frin  to  fin¬ 
ish  his  glass,  I  sarched  the  House  an’  the 
lobbies  for  the  Whip ;  but  sorra  a  bit  ov 
him  could  be  found,  till  I  came  acrass  a 
thin  man  in  the  grate  lobby,  a-standing 
about,  an’  says  I — 

“  Can  ye  tell  me  where  the  Whip  is  ?” 

“  What  Whip  ?”  says  he. 

“  What  Whip  I”  says  I ;  “  sure  there’s 
only  wan  ?” 

“There  are  two,”  says  he;  “which  of 
them  do  you  want  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  ye  mane,”  says  I. 
“  If  it’s  two  Whips  tliere  are,  an’  they’re 
aiijuilly  agreeable.  I’d  like  to  see  both  ov 
thim,”  says  I. 

“  Well,”  says  he,  wid  a  smile,  “  are  you 
Liberal  or  Conservative  ?  There’s  a  Lib¬ 
eral  Whip  and  a  Conservative  Whip.” 

’Twas  the  first  time  I’d  iver  heard  ov 
such  nice  distincshuns,  an’  I  scratched  me 
head  thinkin  which  ov  thim  was  most 
loikely  to  sarve  me  purpose. 

“  I’d  loike  to  see  them  first,”  says  I,  wid 
a  wink,  “  before  I’d  tell  ye.” 

He  laughed  that  way  I  thought  ’twas  a 
fit  of  hysterrics  he  had.  Whin  he’d  done, 
says  he — 

“  Oh !  I  think  I  know  the  one  you 
want.  Are  you  not  the  member  for  Rash- 
killen  ?” 

“  The  same,”  says  I ;  “  Barney  Geoghe- 
gan,  Esquire,  M.P.,  by  name.” 

“  Then  you’re  on  the  Liberal  side,”  says 
he,  “  and  it’s  the  Liberal  Whip  you  want 
to  see.  Is  it  any  thing  I  can  do  ?”  says  he. 

“  I  don’t  know  ye,”  says  I,  “  an’  for  the 
same  reason  I  can’t  answer  yer  question.” 

“  I’m  a  Treasury  agent,”  says  he. 

“  Faith,  thin,”  says  I,  “  if  yer  a  threasury 
agent,  an’  have  the  threasury  at  yer  dispo¬ 
sal,  ye’ll  do  for  my  purpose.  Can  ye  give 
me  an  ordher  ?” 
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“  An  ordher  for  what  ?”  says  he. 

“  An  ordher  for  any  thin  ye  like  over  a 
thousan  pounds,”  says  I.  “  Look  here, 
whisper,”  says  I,  in  his  ear,  “  I’m  in  no 
nade  ov  honnors,  for  I’ve  more  ov  the 
same  than  I  can  convaniently  carry  at  this 
moment,  an’  they’re  expinsive ;  but  if  ye 
can  give  me  an  ordher  for  some  money,” 
says  I,  “  I’ll  support  ye  threw  thick  an’ 
thin,  an’  me  consthituents  will  be  aiqually 
confidhin.” 

“  Mr.  Geoghegan,”  says  he,  drawin  him¬ 
self  up  wid  a  grate  show  ov  indignashun, 
“  you  have  mistaken  the  character  of  this 
House  and  the  nature  of  your  office.  Do 
you  suppose,  sir,  the  Whip  could  conde¬ 
scend  to  the  infamy  of  bribing  you  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Government !  No,  sir!  we  have 
no  money,  even  if  we  had  the  conscience, 
for  such  practices.” 

Whin  he’d  delivered  himself  ov  those 
wurds,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  wint  in 
quickly  intil  a  little  doore,  an’  ’twas  well 
for  him  he  did  it  in  time.  I  wint  back  an’ 
towld  Mickleleary  ov  the  result  ov  me  in- 
therview,  an’  he  explosed  wid  laughter,  an’ 
explaned  to  me  that  if  I’d  asked  for  a  bar- 
rownetcy  for  meself,  or  a  peerage  for  Mis- 
thress  Molly  Geoghegan  on  the  same 
tarms.  I’d  have  more  chance  of  gettin  that 
than  a  fardin  ov  money  out  ov  the  prisent 
ministry.  Faith  ye’d  make  more  hard 
cash  out  ov  bein  an  electhur  than  a  legis- 
Ihatur,  that’s  my  opinion  anyway. 

On  me  comin  to  be  acquainted  wid  the 
numbers  that  was  nothorious  threw  all 
Oireland  for  their  feroshity  an’  hatred  to 
His  Holiness  an’  the  Church,  there  was  no 
bounds  to  me  astonishment.  Mister 

W -  (I’m  considherate  ov  mintionin 

names,  out  of  fare  the  thrue  persons  should 
be  idinthified,  so  I  only  put  the  inishuls)  is 
a  little  fella  wid  a  good-natered  face,  an’ 
he’s  always  sittin  an  jokin’  in  the  smokin- 
room  wid  Sir  Kilmoy,  an’  other  mimbers 
ov  the  Pope’s  brigade,  as  if  they  was  all 
brothers  bom.  It’s  only  inside  the  House 
he  gets  so  feroshus.  Sure,  ye  might  spake 
till  him  outside  an’  niver  know  there  was 
anythin  the  matther  with  him,  at  all,  at  all. 
Indade,  me  frind,  Tully  O’More’s  nevvy, 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  sayin :  that, 
“  instead  ov  bein  a  wolf  in  shape’s  cloth- 

in,”  as  Mister  N - had  called  him,  “  it’s 

a  shape  in  wolves’  clothin’  he  is.”  An’  the 
observashun  does  credit  to  the  young 

man’s  desamment.  As  for  Mister  N - , 

the  tall  jintleman  that  sits  on  the  other  side 


ov  the  House,  undher  the  gallery,  faith  its 
mighty  hard  till  do  jestice  to  his  softness. 

There’s  a  man  called  McC -  in  the 

House,  an’  more  betokens  he’s  an  Irish¬ 
man  himself,  an’  his  clivemess  is  the  admi- 
rashun  ov  ivery  body.  Says  he,  spakin’  ov 

Mister  N - ,  an  sure  isn’t  the  remark  as 

nate  as  any  I  could  make  meself?  says 
he — 

“  He’s  a  peripatetic  bolster,  distributing 
light  feathers  with  all  the  gravity  and  pon¬ 
derosity  of  a  man  that  is  delivering  pig- 
iron  or  blocks  of  Aberdeen  granite.” 

Thrue  for  ye,  McC,  an’  ye  might  butt 
yer  head  agen  the  same  bolsther  all  day 
widout  injury  to  yer  brains,  is  my  opinion, 
me  bhoy. 

Och  I  but  there’s  wan  man  ye  ought  to 
see,  for  he’s  the  jewil  ov  the  House.  It’s 
me  happiest  moment  till  be  catchin  a 
glimpse  ov  his  fine  honest  face,  wid  the 
blind  eyes  turned  up  as  if  he  was  lookin  for 
more  light  to  come  in  upon  same  grate 
thought  he  had  widin  him  I  It’s  a  shame 
upon  the  men  sittin  around  him  wid  their 
eyes  in  their  head,  that  can’t  walk  so 
straight,  nor  see  the  truth  so  clearly,  nor 
spake  it  so  fearlessly,  as  the  noble  Mimber 

for  B - n.  Half  ov  the  honesty  he  has 

would  go  a  long  way  in  thim  sates,  I  can 
tell  yes;  an’  though  he’s  a  heretic,  an’ 
cursed  by  the  Pope  himself  for  a  dangerous 
skismatic,  it’s  not  in  me  heart  to  belave 
that  evil  or  desate  lies  undher  the  counte¬ 
nance  that  the  killin  ov  his  eyes  can  niver 
darken.  O  Father  O’Swill,  yerself  would 
say  the  same,  and  small  sin  till  ye,  if  ye 
saw  him ! 

I  was  informed  ’twould  be  necessary  for 
me  to  ballot  for  an  evenin  to  bring  on  me 
moshun,  an’  that  I’d  have  to  be  ready  wid 
me  spache  in  case  I  hit  on  an  airly  day. 
So  I  wrote  to  Father  O’Swill  to  sind  me 
the  spache  in  time  to  be  lamed  off,  and  to 
cut  it  as  short  as  he  could,  seein  I  was 
niver  a  lawyer,  nor  a  clargyman,  an’  was 
more  brought  up  till  howld  me  tongue  in- 
stid  ov  usin’  it :  an’  I  mintioned  to  his 
riverence,  that  me  fellow-pathriots  in  the 
House  was  agen  me  bringin  it  on  at  all. 
Och  I  but  his  riverence  has  a  sharp  eye  and 
can  see  a  long  disthance.  On  sindin  me 
the  spache,  says  he — 

“  Don’t  be  dissuaded  fi’om  yer  dewty, 
as  an  honest  pathriot,  by  others  who  have 
their  own  intherests  to  sarve,  who  doubt¬ 
less  have  only  professed  to  take  up  this 
question  bekase  they  hope  to  profit  by  it. 
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Ache  wan  ov  thim  will  be  jealous  ov.yes, 
bekase  ache  desires  to  be  a  lader,  but,  Bar¬ 
ney,  be  thrue  to  yer  counthry  an’  yerself, 
an’  let  thim  know  ye  mane  till  purshue 
the  path  ov  dewty,  over  yer  own  dead 
body,  if  it  comes  to  that.” 

Wid  those  wurds  ringin  in  me  ears,  from 
the  time  I  read  thim,  I  detarmined  to 
cogitate  his  riverence’s  spache,  an’  deliver 
it  till  the  House,  the  first  moment  I  got 
the  opporthunity.  Sure  enough  by  the 
luck  I  have,  it  was  on  a  Tewsday  ov  the 
third  wake  that  I  stood  at  the  top  ov  the 
moshuns.  If  yer  not  familiar  wid  the 
ways  ov  the  House,  its  not  me  can  ex¬ 
plane  thim  till  yes,  for  they’re  not  asy 
lamed ;  an’  ’tis  the  truth  I’m  tellin  ye,  only 
wan  man  in  the  world  undherstans  thim, 
an’  that’s  wan  ov  the  ofhshuls  wid  a  wig, 
settin’  undher  the  Spaker.  Whin  he  dies 
I’m  towld  its  doubtful  what’ll  become  ov 
the  rules  at  all  at  all.  Anyway,  I  w’as  to 
come  on,  immajitly  afther  the  ordhers  ov 
the  day,  an’  the  questions. 

I  very  man  I  knew  in  the  House — an,’ 
faith  indade,  by  that  time  I  was  intimate 
with  no  small  number — was  jokin  me 
about  me  approachin  triumph,  an’  I  was 
towld  on  the  best  authority,  the  Pramier 
himself  was  shakin  in  his  shues.  Faix,  it 
must  be  moighty  unasy  work  for  the 
shues  he  wares,  considherin  the  quantity  ov 
questions  that  must  be  makin  him  quake, 
ivery  day  ov  his  life !  On  the  pravious 
Monday,  before  me  moshun  came  on  on 
the  Tewsday,  I  was  standhin  at  the  coun- 
ther,  takin  a  drap  ov  whiskey,  just  to  kap>e 
Tully  O’More’s  nevvy  in  imployment, 
whin  up  comes  the  Whip  himself,  an’ 
afther  ordherin  a  limonade — 

“  You’re  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,” 
says  he,  as  soft  and  perlite  as  ye  plase. 

“  Well,”  sap  I,  “  it’s  not  ivery  wan  that 
looks  as  glad  to  see  me,  afther  me  bein 
trated  as  I’ve  been  trated  !” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  !”  says  he,  passin 
his  arm  through  mine,  as  if  I  was  his  bro¬ 
ther.  “  X —  was  quite  right,  you  know ; 
the  days  when  money  could  be  had  are 
long  gone  by.  The  very  whisper  of  such 
a  thing  would  ruin  any  Government  It’s 
all  purity  now  and  no  undue  influences.” 

“  Begorra,”  says  I,  “if  it’s  all  purity 
thin,  there’s  nothin  left  to  a  pathriot  but 
to  do  his  dewty  till  his  consthituents,  an 
stick  to  civil  an’  religious  liberthy,  though 
I’m  consated,”  says  I,  “  there’s  not  much 
in  that  but  the  wurds.” 
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“  Well,”  says  he,  “  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  This  motion  of  yours,  you  know, 
to-morrow  evening,  is  very  embarra.ssing. 
We  can’t  support  Home  Rule  at  this  mo¬ 
ment;  and  why  should  you  force  us  to 
show  our  hand  ?  Besides,  we  want  to 
get  on  with  the  bill  for  enfranchising  sin¬ 
gle  women — ” 

“  If  ye’ll  bring  in  a  bill  for  enfranchisin 
married  men,  an’  ye  won’t  tell  Molly 
Geoghegan,  I’ll  support  ye  wid  all  me 
heart,”  says  I. 

“  I  am  charged  by  the  Premier  himself,” 
says  he,  not  noticin  me  interrupshun, 
“  with  an  urgent  message  to  you  to  post¬ 
pone  it  to  a  further  peri<>d  of  the  session.” 

“  What,”  says  I,  “  the  same  man  that 
gave  notis  ov  want  ov  confidence?  I’ll 
not  postpone  it  for  the  likes  ov  him. 
Shure,  ’tis  the  death-knell  ov  Sassenach 
tyranny,  I’m  going  to  sound  to-morra,” 
says  I,  quotin  by  antisci{)ashun  from 
Father  O’Swill’s  spache. 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  look  here,  you’re  on 
our  side,  and  you  know  it  is  hard  enough 
for  us  as  it  is  to  hold  our  own.  If  you 
propose  this  motion  we  can  not  possibly 
accept  it.  No  one  ever  knows  what  the 
other  sitle  will  do.  They  may  take  to 
any  thing  in  order  to  turn  us  out;  and 
you  may  compel  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.” 

“  Och  !”  says  I,  “  small  chance  ov  yer 
resignin !  Sure  it’s  the  joak  ov  the  House 
that  yer  always  going  to  resign  an’  niver 
doin  it,”  says  I.  “  We’d  be  glad  to  say 
ye  stick  till  yer  wurd  for  wance.  Faith, 
yer  devoshin  to  yer  party  is  touchin,”  says 
I,  “  an’  desarves  honorable  mintion  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

At  that  he  made  a  face  an’  went  away, 
an’  Tully  O’More’s  nevvy,  that  stood  by 
an’  overhard  the  conversashun,  says  to  me, 
laughin, 

“  Mister  Geoghegan,”  says  he,  “  ye’ve 
hit  him  undher  the  fifth  rib  there  :  for  ’tis 
well  known  that  the  only  faythur  of  resig- 
nashun  about  thim  is  to  be  resigned  to 
their  prisent  posishun.” 

Och  !  but  the  House  was  a  pictur  that 
same  afthemune  whin  me  moshun  was  to 
come  on.  The  lobbies  was  full,  an’  the 
quantity  ov  Mimbers  that  wint  in  to  pray¬ 
ers  was  beyant  the  averige.  For,  “  Tis  by 
prayfjs  ye  get  a  sate  in  the  lower  house 
as  well  as  yer  reward  in  a  higher  place,” 
says  me  frind  Mister  McC - . 

The  binches  on  both  sides  was  filled. 
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Mister  D - y  an’  Mister  G - n  sat 

facin  ache  other  widout  a  wink.  Why 
shure,  wid  half  the  falins  thim  men  has  be- 
tune  thim,  we’d  be  hghtin  in  Ireland  wid 
soords  an’  pistols  ? 

Whilst  the  questions  was  bein  asked, 
an’  the  Pramier  and  Mister  .\yrton,  who 
the  more  betokens,  are  very  popular  to  be 
asked  questions  ov,  was  bein  pottered  wid 
ivery  sort  of  interrogashun,  the  bar  an’  the 
back  ov  the  Spaker’s  chair  was  fillin  up 
wid  members,  an’  the  Whips  on  both  sides 
was  walkin  about  talkin  conhdenshully  all 
over  the  House. 

At  last  whin  the  questions  was  con- 
clooded,  the  dark  at  the  table  called  out 
“  Mister  Geoghegan !”  an’  I  rose  on  my 
legs,  after  puttin  me  hat  undher  the  sate 
this  time.  I’d  bane  considherin  the  pro- 
perest  way  ov  commincin,  an’  I  bowed 
till  the  Spaker,  but  at  wanst  the  houl 
House  began  to  “yaw-yaw"  like  a  pack 
ov  houns. 

“  Mister  Spaker,”  says  I,  “  I’ve  got  a 
spache  till  deliver,  but,”  says  I,  “  will  ye 
plaze  kape  the  House  quiet  while  I  deliver 
it  ?”  says  I. 

As  they  wint  on  laughin  more  nor  be¬ 
fore,  I  thought  I’d  take  no  notis  ov  their 
bad  manners,  so  I  rased  me  voice  to  the 
hoighest  pitch  an’  began  me  spache — ye 
see  it  was  Father  O’Swill’s  spache,  only 
I’d  got  it  by  heart. 

“  Misther  Spaker!  This  is  a  green  day 
in  the  histhory  ov  ould  Oireland.  Wan 
ov  her  wakest  sons,  inspoired  wid  no  na¬ 
tive  eligance,  sthrong  in  no  sthrength  but 
tlie  glorious  moight  ov  truth,  liberthy  an’ 
right,  Stans  here  to-day  before  yes  all  till 
protest  in  the  soight  ov  hiven  agen  the  in¬ 
justice  ov  centuries.  ’Tis  the  death-knell 
ov  Sassenach  tyranny,”  says  I,  wid  a  shout, 
“  I’m  goin  to  sound  to-night  widin  these 
four  walls.  The  bans  ov  desthiny  has  al¬ 
ready  written  upon  thim  the  fate  ov  the 
English  Bellshizur  {the  yaws  an'  the 
laughin  was  defenin,  hut  I  sthrove  a^in 
thim  wid  all  me  lungs)  an’  out  ov  the  fu¬ 
nereal  pire  ov  Sassenach  ambishun  shall 
rise  the  Phanix  ov  Oirish  Freedom  with 
halin  in  its  wings !” 

Betune  the  yellin  an’  laughin  ’twasn’t 
possible  to  say  another  wurd  for  five  min- 
nits,  an’  I  was  that  dhry  wid  shoutin,  that 
I  says  to  the  Spaker  as  sune  as  I  could 
hear  meself — 

“  Bedad,  Misther  Spaker,  if  I’m  to  go 
on  this  way.  I’ll  require  some  stimulant  I 


Will  ye  sind  out  to  Tully  O’More’s  nev- 
vy  at  the  counther  for  some  whisky  an’ 
could  wather.” 

The  Spaker  tried  to  stan  up,  but  he 
couldn’t  for  laughin,  an’  the  House  was 
dissolved  in  hysterrics.  I  detharmined  to 
Stan’  it  no  longer. 

“  Will  ye  be  quiet  wance,”  says  I,  but 
sorra  a  bit  ov  notis  they  took  ov  me. 

“  Will  ye  be  quiet,  twice  ?”  says  I,  wid 
the  same  effec. 

“  Will  ye  be  quiet,  three  times  ?”  says  I, 
whin  the  House  shook  an  shivered  like  a 
cornfield  in  a  thunder  storm. 

“  Thin,”  says  I,  solemnly,  “  Barney 
Geoghegan*,  wid  the  help  ov  the  Vargin 
Mary,  do  yer  dewty  I"  an’  I  took  aff  me 
coat,  an’  givin  wan  bounce  intil  the  mid¬ 
dle  ov  the  floore,  I  sazed  the  grate  gould- 
en  mace  out  ov  its  rack,  an’  swingin  it 
roun  me  head,  shouted — 

“  Oirland  for  iver  an’  death  to  the  Sas- 
senachs.” 

’I'was  a  heavy  insthrument  that  same 
mace.  But  whim  I  got  it  swingin,  the 
confushun  in  the  House  was  tirrible. 

Mister  D - y  made  the  first  boult  to  the 

right,  an’  Misther  G - e  to  the  left,  fol¬ 

lowed  by  the  Spaker  himself  an’  the 
darks,  an’  all  the  binches  began  to  imply 
afther  thim  in  the  twinklin  ov  an  eye. 
Wid  wan  blow  I  sma.shed  the  box  to  the 
fore  ov  the  Prime  MinisthePs  sate,  an 
thin  turned  roun  to  see  how  many  ov  my 
countrymen  had  rose  to  me  support ;  but 
the  cowardly  thraitors  had  all  scatthered 
along  wid  the  other  Mimbers,  lavin  me  an’ 
the  mace  to  the  posseshun  ov  the  House. 
Whilst  I  was  thinkin  what  to  do  wid  me 
victory,  suddintly  ivery  doore  in  the  place 
opened  an’  polishmen  began  to  swarrum 
in  on  ivery  side.  There  was  two  or  three 
comin  in  from  the  bar,  an’  I  made  a  lape 
at  thim,  swingin  the  big  mace,  (thinkin  to 
smash  thim  enthirely,)  but  not  bein  used 
to  it,  it  was  that  heavy  it  carried  me  clane 
over,  an’  I  fell  flat  on  me  face.  Ov  coorse 
the  cowardly  spalpeens  sazed  me  in  a 
momint,  an’  tied  me  bans  behint  me  back. 
Thin  the  Saijint-at-.'\rms,  a  little  jintleman, 
wid  silk  stockins,  an’  a  soord  an’  buckles, 
came  in,  after  bein  the  first  to  run  away, 
an’  puts  his  han  on  me  shouldher,  an’ 
says  he  to  me — 

“You  are  in  my  custody  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  contempt  of  the 
House.” 

“  If  its  contimpt  ov  the  House,”  says  I, 
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“  ye  might  have  taken  me  up  for  the  same 
the  day  afther  I  came  intil  it” 

Afther  a  time  the  Spaker  returned  to 
the  chair,  the  mace  was  picked  up  an’  put 
in  its  place,  an’  the  Mimbers  crowded  in¬ 
til  the  House.  The  last  man  that  came 
in,  wid  a  pale  face,  afther  looking  roun 
the  Spaker’s  chair,  was  the  lader  ov  the 
Opposishun.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
in  the  House  whin  the  Spaker  rose. 

“In  the  whole  course  of  my  experi¬ 
ence,”  says  he,  “  I  never  witnessed  a  scene 
like  that  which  has  just  taken  place ;  and 
hope  never  to  see  such  a  scene  again. 
Perish  rather  the  [figment  of  a  free  and 
popular  government,  if  such  incidents  as 
these  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  national 
assembly ;  if  this  is  to  be  a  result  of  pop¬ 
ular  representation  !  I  can  not  trust  my¬ 
self  at  present  to  speak  of  this  painful 
exhibition,  nor  do  I  think  the  House  is  in 
a  condition  to  discuss  with  any  calmness 
the  proper  mode  of  vindicating  its  outrag¬ 
ed  dignity.  Meantime,  in  virtue  of  my 
powers  as  Speaker,  1  consign  the  honor¬ 
able  member  for  Rashkillen  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Seijeant-at-Arms,  whom  I 
command  to  keep  him  safely  to  await  the 
determination  of  the  House.” 

He  sat  down  as  crass  as  a  scoldin  wife, 
an’  at  wance  the  Pramier  took  to  his  legs, 
an  addressed  the  House.  Says  he, 

“  Sir,  the  House  can  not  but  sympa¬ 
thize  with  you  in  the  eloquent  and  in¬ 
dignant  denunciation  you  have  uttered 
against  the  painful  invasion  we  have  just 
witnessed  upon  the  decorum  of  this  House. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  now  at  the  bar  usually 
acts,  that  of  all  methods  of  argument 
which  could  be  employed  in  the  House,  he 
has  selected  the  least  politic.  Sir,  may  I 
be  i>ermitted,  with  great  deference,  to  say 
a  word  upon  a  remark  that  fell  from  the 
chair,  and  which  might  be  misunderstood. 
Solitary  and  anomalous  instances  of  this 
kind  could  never  be  legitimately  used  as  ar¬ 
guments  against  general  systems  of  repre¬ 
sentation  or  the  course  of  a  recent  policy. 

I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  upon  the  degree  of 
criminality  that  attaches  the  honorable 
member  now  unhappily  in  the  custody  of 
the  officer  of  the  House.  It  is  possible — 

I  do  not  say  it  is  probable,  I  do  not  now 
say  whether  I  shall  be  prepared  to  com¬ 
mit  myself  to  that  hypothesis  or  not — but 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  the  honorable 
member  Or  some  of  his  friends  may  be 
able  to  urge  some  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances — (/fen  there  was  loud  cries  ov  0  / 
Of  an'  gronin  from  the  Tory  side') — I 
mean  circumstances  that  when  duly  weigh¬ 
ed  may  have  a  tendency  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  modify  the  judgment  of  the 
House  upon  the  extraordinary  event  that 
has  occurred.  Sir,  it  becomes  a  great 
people  and  a  great  assembly  like  this  to 
be  patient,  dignified,  and  generous.  The 
honorable  member,  whom  we  regret  to 
see  in  his  present  position,  no  doubt  re¬ 
presents  a  phase  of  Irish  opinion  unfami¬ 
liar  to  this  House  (Cheerin  on  wan  side 
an'  shoutin  and  laughin  on  the  other.)  It 
has  been  our  aim  as  a  Government  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  Irish  people,  to  draw 
as  it  w’cre  to  a  focus  the  rays  of  Irish  na¬ 
tionality,  and  the  honorable  member  is 
one  of  the  rays,  though  we  may  seem  to 
have  had  refraction  where  we  expected 
reflection.  The  House  is  naturally  in  a 
rather  excited  state  after  an  event  so  un 
usual,  but  I  venture  to  urge  that  it  should 
not  hastily  proceed  to  action.  We  must 
be  careful  of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple.  (0/0  /)  If  we  are  to  govern  Ire¬ 
land  according  to  Irish  ideas,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  personal,  local  and 
transitory  ebullitions  of  Irish  feeling,  hav¬ 
ing  no  general  or  universal  consequence 
or  bearing.  The  threatening  of  a  judge 
on  circuit,  or  of  landlords  in  their  homes, 
or  even  of  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
august  chair,  are  outbursts  of  Irish  nature 
which  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  leniency.  (O  /  O I  says  thim 
blaguards  agen.)  The  course  therefore  I 
propose  to  take  is  this ;  to  move  tliat  the 
honorable  member  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  Serjeant-at-Arms,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  take  evidence,  and 
tliat  their  report  be  discussed  this  day 
month.” 

As  sune  as  he  had  sat  down,  the  lader 
ov  the  Opposishun  stans  up  to  grate 
cheerin  amongst  his  frinds,  an’  draws  his 
face  as  long  as  the  bowl  ov  a  spune.  He’s 
the  bhoy  for  kapin  his  countenance  to 
himself  that  same  D - y. 

“  The  right  honorable  gentleman,”  says 
he,  “  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  Irish 
policy.  ( Cheerin  an'  laughin'  from  hiz  mon 
side.)  It  appears  to  me  it  is  not  only 
governing  Ireland  in  accordance  with 
Irish  ideas,  but  menacing  England  with 
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Irish  Rories !  The  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  policy  has  produced  a  specimen 
of  itself  \more  lauf^hin)  in  the  honorable 
member  whom  the  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  regrets  to  see  in  the  custody  of 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms.  Sir,  this,  I  presume, 
is  one  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman’s 
contented  and  pacified  p>eople  !  I  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman.  His  policy  produces  strange  and 
portentous  results!  A  policy  of  conces¬ 
sion,  of  confiscation,  of  truckling  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  arrogance,  to  popular  passions 
and  ignorant  prejudices,  of  lenity  to  Fe¬ 
nian  revolutionists  has  at  length  brought 
us  to  this,  that  the  outrages  of  Galway 
and  Tipperary,  no  longer  restricted  to 
those  charming  counties,  no  longer  re¬ 
strained  even  to  Her  Majesty’s  judges,  are 
to  reach  the  interior  of  this  House  and 
assail  the  august  person  of  the  Speaker, 
{Grate  cheerin  among  the  Tories.)  Sir,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  all  responsibility  for 
this  absurd  and  anomalous  state  of  things. 
Whenever  it  has  fallen  to  the  Tory  party 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  they 
have  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of 
mingled  firmness  and  conciliation  with  the 
most  distinguished  success.  Ail  the  great 
measures  of  Reform  in  Ireland  may  be 
said  to  have  had  their  root  in  the  action 
of  the  Tory  party,  though,  as  usual,  the 
praise  has  been  appropriated  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  and  his  allies  {Here 
the  two  sides  yaw-yaived  at  wan  another  to 


a  tirrible  extint.)  We  have  preferred,  in¬ 
stead  of  truckling  to  prejudice  or  passion, 
to  appeal — and  we  still  appeal — to  the 
sublime  instincts  of  an  ancient  people !” 

He  wint  on  makin  more  uncomfortable 
remarks  an’  opposin  the  postponement  ov 
me  case ;  an’  afther  the  Mimber  for  Wa¬ 
terford  had  hit  all  round,  an’  me  frinds 
had  spoke  in  extenuashun,  the  House 
divided  It  was  resolved  by  over  a  hun- 
thered  majority  to  adopt  the  Pramier’s 
suggestion,  an’  the  consequens  is  its  from 
this  place  I’m  now  writin  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  Bedad  though  if  all  the  prisons 
was  the  same  as  the  wan  I’m  in  ye’d  see 
the  houl  Faynian  army  takin  up  their 
quarthers  in  it  in  mighty  quick  time  I  I’m 
livin  at  some  wan’s  expinse  like  a  lord,  in 
most  splendid  rooms,  at  St.  Stavcn’s  it¬ 
self;  an’  the  atin  an’  drinkhin  bates  iveiy 
thin  I  ever  exparienced.  J'ather  O’Swill 
wrote  me  that  “I  had  glorified  meself  as 
a  marthyr,  and  aven  if  I  died  for  it  to 
hould  out  till  the  last.”  It’s  little  he 
knows  about  it !  An’  whisper,  betune 
you  an’  me,  marthyrdom  is  a  dissatisfyin 
business;  an’  as  for  Home  Rule  an’  Civil 
an’  Religious  Liberthy,  they’re  foine  wurds 
for  the  hustins,  mind  ye,  but,  be  jabers,  as 
far  as  I  see,  they’re  a  px)or  progrim  for 
the  House  ov  Commons.  If  iver  I  get 
out  of  this  schrape,  an’  it’s  doubtful  if  iver 
I  will,  ye  may  take  yer  oath  it’s  niver  from 
me  ye’ll  hear  ov  wan  or  other  ov  thim 
agen.  [From  St.  PauTs. 
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In  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  prose  idylls  contained  in  his  Notes 
of  a  Sportsman.,  Ivan  Turguenief  has  sketch¬ 
ed  a  group  of  Russian  boys,  sitting  by 
night  around  a  fire  they  have  kindled  in 
the  fields,  and  telling  each  other  stories 
about  uncanny  sights  and  eerie  sounds. 
The  Sportsman,  who  has  lost  his  way  in 
the  darkness,  passes  the  night  at  their  bi¬ 
vouac,  listening  until  nearly  daybreak  to 
their  simple  chat,  and  gazing  dreamily  at 
their  young  faces  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from 
the  burning  faggots.  All  is  quiet  around 
except  when  their  dogs  growl,  or  one  of 
the  horses  they  are  watching  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  meadows,  or  some  night-bird 
utters  a  mysterious  cry,  or  a  fish  splashes 
in  the  slowly-flowing  river.  The  silence 


and  the  darkness  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
children,  whose  conversation  assumes  a 
gloomy  tone  in  keeping  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  obscurity  and  the  deep)er  blackness  of 
the  shadows  thrown  by  the  fitful  firelight. 
And  so  they  talk  of  the  evil  spirits  that 
haunt  the  field  and  flood  and  forest,  and  of 
forewarnings  of  coming  death,  and  of  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  dead,  until  the  night  is  far 
sp>ent,  and  the  fire  dies  out ;  and  then  the 
voices  sink  into  silence,  and  ail  things  seem 
to  repose  together. 

Of  such  stories  as  w-ere  told  by  these 
young  watchers  in  the  Bejine  Meadows, 
and  of  others  on  similar  themes,  but  of  a 
still  more  sombre  hue,  the  Russian  villagers 
possess  a  rich  store.  With  some  of  them 
the  peasant  reciters  delight  to  while  away 
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the  long  winter  evenings,  adding  a  deli¬ 
cious  horror  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
night,  and  enabling  their  hearers  to  experi¬ 
ence  those  acute  sensations  of  terror  which 
are  so  universally  enjoyed  ;  others  are  sol¬ 
emnly  related  as  matters  of  fact,  to  be  re- 
ligously  believed  and  scrupulously  preserv¬ 
ed  by  reverent  tradition,  not  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  but  for  the  edification  of  the  listening 
world.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare 
a  few  specimens  of  these  “  stove  side  tales” 
W’ith  the  ghost  stories  which,  in  the  pre- 
scientific  period,  were  so  popular  around 
our  own  untutored  firesides. 

The  modem  English  ghost  is  usually  re¬ 
presented  as  a  dejected  and  harmless  being, 
with  the  burden  of  a  secret  generally 
weighing  on  its  conscience,  and  with  spec¬ 
tral  chains  frequently  clanking  about  its 
unsubstantial  limbs.  The  terror  it  inspires 
appears,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat  un¬ 
reasonable,  its  shadowy  semblance  being 
of  a  nature,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  excite 
compassion  rather  than  alarm.  But  the 
specter  of  Slavonic  story  is  too  often  a 
really  appalling  visitor,  one  by  no  means 
framed  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  A  combination  of  corpse  and  fiend,  it 
unites  with  a  taste  for  blo^  a  great  capa¬ 
city  for  slaying  and  devouring.  By  far  the 
most  thrilling  of  the  stories  about  the  Dead 
current  among  the  Slavs,  as  well  as  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Greece,  refer  to  the  Vampire — 
that  Oriental  bugbear  which,  so  far  as  Eu- 
roj)e  is  concerned,  seems  not  to  thrive  in 
an  Occidental  atmosphere.  The  folk-lore 
of  some  of  the  Western  peoples, — of  the 
Scandinavians,  for  instance,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Icelanders, — bears  frequent 
witness  to  the  superhuman  strength  as  well 
as  the  inhuman  disposition  of  the  awaken¬ 
ed  Dead,  but  the  savageness  of  such  spec¬ 
tres  usually  stops  short  of  cannibalism. 
The  true  Vampire  is  most  confidently  to 
be  looked  for  among  races  which  are  of 
Turanian  origin,  such  as  the  Hungarians, 
or  which — as  in  the  case  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  the  Servians,  and  the  Russians — 
have  been  subjected  to  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  Turanian  people. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  stories  which 
are  quoted  below — most  of  them  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  abridged  form — that  Russian  ghosts  of 
all  kinds  possess  the  power  of  assuming 
some  sort  of  corporeal  shape,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the  spirits 
of  wizards  and  other  notorious  sinners 
which  make  use  of  this  faculty.  Although 


the  fact  is  not  stated,  it  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  unshroud^  corpse  of  the 
following  tale  was  the  tenement,  during  its 
lifetime,  of  a  specially  sinful  soul. 

In  a  certain  village — the  story  mns — 
there  was  a  girl  who  hated  work  but  loved 
gossip.  So  she  never  spun  herself,  but 
used  to  invite  the  other  girls  to  her  house, 
where  she  feasteil  them  and  they  spun  for 
her.  During  one  of  these  spinning  feasts 
a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the  party  was 
the  lx>ldest. 

“  I’m  not  afraid  of  anything,"  said  the 
lazybones. 

“Well,  then,"  said  the  spinners,  “if 
you’re  not  afraid,  go  through  the  grave¬ 
yard  into  the  church,  take  down  the  Holy 
Picture  from  the  door,  and  bring  it  here.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  she ;  “  I’ll  bring  it,  on¬ 
ly  each  of  you  must  spin  me  a  distaff-full.” 

Well,  she  went  to  the  church,  and  took 
down  the  picture,  and  brought  it  home 
with  her.  But  then  the  picture  had  to 
be  taken  back  again,  and  the  midnight 
hour  had  arrived.  Who  was  to  take  it? 

“  Go  on  spinning,  you  girls,”  said  the 
lazybones);  “  I’ll  take  it  back  myself.  I’m 
not  afraid  of  anything !” 

So  she  went  back  to  the  church,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  picture.  As  she  passed  through 
the  graveyard  on  her  return,  she  saw  a 
corpse  in  a  white  shroud  sitting  on  a  tomb. 
It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  everything 
was  visible.  She  went  up  to  the  corpse 
and  pulled  its  shroud  off.  (Its  hour  for 
stirring  hadn’t  arrived  perhaps.)  Then 
she  went  home,  carrying  the  shroud  with 
her. 

After  supper,  when  everybody  had  gone 
to  bed,  all  of  a  sudden  the  corpse  tapped 
at  the  window,  saying,  “  Give  me  my 
shroud !  Give  me  my  shroud !”  The 
other  girls  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
But  the  lazybones  took  the  shroud,  opened 
the  window,  and  said : 

“  There,  take  it !” 

“  No,”  replied  the  corpse,  “  take  it  to  the 
place  you  took  it  from.” 

Just  then  a  cock  crowed;  the  corpse 
vanished. 

Next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  after  all 
the  spinners  had  gone  to  their  own  homes, 
the  cori)se  came  again,  tapped  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  cried : 

“  Give  me  my  shroud  !” 

Well,  the  girl’s  father  and  mother  open¬ 
ed  the  window,  and  offered  the  corpse  its 
shroud,  but  it  cried  : 
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“  No !  Let  her  carry  it  back  to  the 
place  she  took  it  from.” 

Just  then  the  cocks  began  to  crow — the 
corpse  disappeared.  Well,  next  day  they 
sent  for  the  priest,  told  him  the  whole 
story,  and  implored  him  to  help  them. 
The  priest  reflected  awhile,  and  then  told 
the  girl  to  come  to  mass  next  day.  So  in 
the  morning  she  went  to  mass.  The  ser¬ 
vice  began.  Numbers  of  people  came  to 
it  But  just  as  they  were  going  to  sing 
the  “  Cherubim  Song,”  a  terrible  whirlwind 
arose.  And  it  caught  up  that  girl  in  the 
air  and  then  flung  her  down  on  the  ground. 
And  straightway  the  girl  disappear^  from 
sight ;  nothing  was  ever  found  of  her  ex¬ 
cept  her  back  hair. 

Not  only  are  their  shrouds  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  comfort  of  the  Dead ;  no  corpse, 
according  to  a  wide-spread  tradition,  can 
abide  the  loss  of  its  coffin-lid.  One  of 
the  stories  tells  how  a  villager  was  driving 
home  one  night  when  his  horse  came  to  a 
standstill  in  front  of  a  graveyard.  So  he 
unharnessed  it,  and  let  it  graze  among  the 
tombs,  on  one  of  which  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  But  somehow  he  couldn’t  go  to  sleep. 
After  he  had  remained  there  some  time, 
all  of  a  sudden  the  grave  began  to  move 
beneath  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
got  on  one  side.  Presently  he  saw  the 
grave  open  and  a  corpse  come  forth,  clad 
in  a  white  shroud,  and  holding  a  coffin-lid. 
Going  to  the  church,  it  laid  the  coffin-lid 
at  the  door,  and  then  ran  off  towards  the 
village. 

The  villager  picked  up  the  coffin-lid  and 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  After 
a  time  the  dead  man  returned  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  snatch  up  his  coffin-lid,  only  it  wasn’t 
there.  Tlien  he  began  searching  about 
for  it,  traced  it  up  to  the  villager,  and 
cried : 

“  Give  me  my  lid,  or  I’ll  tear  you  to 
bits.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  replied  the  moujik,  “and 
how  about  my  hatchet  ?  It’s  you  that  will 
get  chopped  up.” 

“  Do  give  it  me,  good  man  I”  begged 
the  cori^ 

“  I  will,  if  you’ll  tell  me  where  you’ve 
been,  and  what  you’ve  been  doing.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  in  the  village— killed  a 
couple  of  lads  there.” 

“  Now  tell  me  how  they  can  be  brought 
to  life  again.” 

“  Cut  off  the  left  skirt  of  my  shroud,”  re¬ 
luctantly  answered  the  corpse ;  “  and,  when 
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you  go  where  the  dead  lads  are,  put  it  into 
a  pitcher  with  some  live  coals,  and  then 
shut  the  door.  The  smoke  will  bring  the 
lads  back  to  life.” 

So  the  villager  cut  off  the  left  skirt  of  the 
dead  man’s  shroud,  and  gave  him  back  his 
coffin-lid.  The  dead  man  went  to  his 
grave ;  the  grave  opened.  But  just  as  he 
was  getting  into  it,  the  cocks  began  to  crow, 
and  he  hadn’t  time  enough  to  get  cov¬ 
ered  up  properly.  One  end  of  the  coffin- 
lid  remained  sticking  out  of  the  ground. 

The  day  began  to  dawn.  The  moujik 
harnessed  his  horse  and  drove  into  the 
village.  In  one  of  the  houses  he  heard 
sobs  and  cries.  In  be  went ;  there  lay 
two  dead  lads. 

“  Don’t  cry,”  said  he,  “  I  can  restore 
them  to  life.” 

“  Please  do,”  exclaimed  the  family. 
“We’ll  give  you  half  of  all  we  have.” 

So  he  did  just  as  the  corpse  had  direct¬ 
ed  him,  and  the  lads  came  back  to  life. 
Then  he  related  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  night.  The  news  spread 
abroad  through  the  village;  the  whole 
population  assembled  in  the  graveyard. 
They  found  out  the  grave  from  which  the 
corpse  had  come  out,  they  tore  it  open, 
and  they  drove  an  aspen  stake  right 
through  the  dead  man’s  heart,  so  that  he 
might  no  longer  rise  up  and  slay  people. 
But  they  showed  great  respect  to  the  mou¬ 
jik,  and  sent  him  home  with  a  rich  reward. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  stories  which  turn 
upon  the  longing  of  Vampires  for  human 
flesh  and  blood,  the  following  may  be 
taken.  A  soldier  on  furlough  was  on  his 
way  to  his  native  village,  when  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  pass  by  a  graveyard.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set  some  time 
before.  Just  then  he  heard  footsteps  be¬ 
hind  him,  a/d  some  one  crying  aloud, 
“  Stop !  you  can’t  get  away !”  He  looked 
back,  and  there  was  a  corpse,  running, 
and  gnashing  its  teeth  I 

The  soldier  ran  away  as  hard  as  he 
could,  caught  sight  of  a  roadside  chapel, 
and  bolted  straight  into  it.  In  the  chapel 
was  another  corpse  stretched  out  on  a 
table,  with  tapers  burning  in  front  of  it. 
The  soldier  hid  himself  in  a  cwner,  hardly 
knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 
Presently  the  first  corpse  came  running  up 
and  dashed  into  the  chapel.  Thereupon 
the  other  one  jumped  up  from  the  table 
on  which  it  lay  and  cried,  **  What  have 
you  come  here  fix  ?” 
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“  I’ve  chased  a  soldier  in  here,  and  I’m 
({oing  to  eat  him.” 

“  Come  now,  brother !  he’s  run  into  my 
house.  I  shall  eat  him  myself.” 

“ No,  you  shan’t!” 

“  Yes,  I  shall !” 

So  they  began  to  fight  The  dust  flew 
like  anything.  They’d  have  gone  on 
fighting  ever  so  much  longer,  only  the 
cocks  began  to  crow.  In  a  moment  both 
the  corpses  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the 
soldier  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Soldiers  often  figure  in  these  stories  as 
overcomers  of  Vampires.  One  of  them, 
for  instance,  is  on  his  way  home  on  a  visit 
when  he  passes  a  graveyard.  All  is  dark 
around,  but  on  one  of  the  graves  he  sees 
a  fire  blazing.  Guessing  that  this  is  the 
work  of  a  lately-deceased  wizard,  of  whose 
evil  deeds  he  has  heard  terrible  accounts, 
he  draws  near,  and  sees  the  wizard  sitting 
by  the  fire  making  boots. 

“  Good  evening,  brother,”  says  the  sol¬ 
dier. 

“  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?”  asks 
the  wizard. 

“  To  see  what  you’re  doing.” 

The  wizard  throws  his  work  aside  and 
cries,  “  Come  along,  brother !  Let’s  enjoy 
ourselves.  There’s  a  marriage  feast  going 
on  in  the  village.” 

“  Come  along,”  says  the  soldier. 

They  went  to  where  the  wedding  was — 
proceeds  the  story — there  they  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The  wiz¬ 
ard  ate  and  drank,  and  then  got  into  a 
rage.  He  drove  all  the  guests  out  of  the 
house,  threw  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
into  a  deep  slumber,  took  an  awl  and 
made  a  hole  with  it  in  one  of  the  hands  of 
each  of  the  young  couple,  and  then  drew 
off  some  of  their  blood  in  a  couple  of 
phials.  Having  done  thisVhe  went  away, 
taking  the  soldier  with  him. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  the  soldier,  as  they  went 
along,  “  why  did  you  fill  those  bottles  with 
blood  ?” 

“  In  order  that  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  might  die.  To-morrow  morning 
there  will  be  no  waking  them.  And  no 
one  but  myself  knows  how  they  can  be 
restored  to  life.” 

“  How’s  that  to  be  done?” 

“  They  must  have  cuts  made  in  their 
heels,  arid  some  of  their  own  blood  must 
be  poured  into  those  wounds.  I’ve  got  the 
bridegroom’s  blood  in  my  ngnt-hand  pock¬ 
et,  and  the  bride’s  in  my  left.” 


The  wizard  went  on  bragging. 

“  Whatever  I  wish,”  says  he,  “  that  I 
can  do.” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  impos-sible  to  get  the 
better  of  you  ?” 

“  Impossible  ?  No  1  If  a  man  were  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  aspen  boughs  and  bum 
me  in  it,  he’d  get  the  better  of  me.  Only 
he’d  have  to  look  shaqi  about  it.  For 
snakes  and  worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin 
would  crawl  out  of  my  inside,  and  crows 
and  magpies  and  jackdaws  would  come  fly¬ 
ing  about,  and  all  these  would  have  to  l)e 
caught  and  flung  into  the  fire.  If  so  much 
as  a  single  maggot  were  to  escape,  in  that 
maggot  I  should  slip  off.” 

The  soldier  stored  up  all  this  in  his  mind. 
He  and  the  wizard  went  on  talking  until 
they  reached  the  graveyard. 

“  Well,  brother !”  said  the  w’izard. 
“Now  I  must  tear  you  up,  otherwise  you’ll 
go  rej>eating  all  this.” 

“  What  are  you  talking  about !”  replied 
the  soldier.  “  You’re  very  much  mistaken 
in  thinking  you’ll  tear  me  up ;  I’m  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  God  and  the  Kmperor  1” 

The  wizard  gnashed  his  teeth,  howled 
aloud,  and  sprang  at  the  soldier,  who  drew 
his  sword  and  laid  about  him  lustily.  They 
fought  till  the  soldiei  was  all  but  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Then,  suddenly,  the  cocks  began  to 
crow,  and  the  wizard  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground.  The  soldier  took  the  phials  of 
blood  out  of  his  pockets  and  went  his 
way. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  in 
which  the  wedding  feast  had  been  held, 
and  there  he  found  every  one  in  tears,  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  lay  dead.  The 
soldier  carried  out  the  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  wizard,  and  brought  the 
young  people  back  to  life.  Instead  of 
weeping  there  immediately  began  to  be 
mirth  and  revelry.  But  the  soldier  went  to 
the  starosia  and  told  him  to  assemble  the 
peasants,  and  to  prepare  a  bonfire  of  aspen 
wood.  Well,  they  took  the  wood  into  the 
graveyard,  tore  the  wizard  out  of  his  grave, 
placed  him  on  the  wood,  and  set  it  alight 
— the  people  all  standing  around  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  holding  brooms,  and  shovels,  and 
fire-irons.  The  pyre  became  wrapped 
in  flames ;  the  wizard  began  to  bum. 
Then  out  of  him  crept  snakes  and  worms 
and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  up  came  flying 
crows  and  magpies  and  jackdaws.  The 
peasants  knock^  them  down  and  flung 
them  into  the  fire,  not  allowing  so  much 
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as  a  single  maggot  to  escape.  And  so  the 
wizard  was  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the 
soldier  collected  his  ashes  and  strewed 
them  to  the  winds.  From  that  time  forth 
there  was  i>eace  in  the  village. 

In  the  story  just  related  the  wizard  flings 
away  a  pair  of  boots  on  being  accosted  by 
a  visitor.  In  that  which  follows  a  corpse 
shows  a  strong  attachment  to  its  foot-gear. 

A  soldier,  who  was  going  home  to  his 
village,  had  walked  two  days — on  the  third 
he  lost  his  way  in  a  dense  forest.  Towards 
evening  he  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  cot¬ 
tages  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Entering 
the  farther  one  he  found  an  old  woman  in 
it,  and  asked  her  to  let  him  sleep  there. 

“  If  you  do,”  she  replied,  “  you’ll  get  in¬ 
to  trouble.  An  old  man — a  terrible  wiz¬ 
ard — died  a  little  time  ago  in  the  next  cot¬ 
tage,  and  now  he  wanders  about  by  night 
from  one  house  to  another,  and  eats  folks 
up.” 

“  Bah,  granny  1  ‘  Except  God  will,  no 
pig  gets  its  flU.’  ”  . 

The  soldier  ate  his  supper,  undressed, 
and  climbed  on  to  the  boards  above  the 
stove  to  sleep,  laying  his  sword  by  his  side. 
Exactly  at  midnight  all  the  bolts  flew  back, 
and  the  doors  opened.  In  burst  the  dead 
man,  clothed  in  a  white  shroud,  and  flew 
at  the  old  woman. 

“  What  hast  tkou  come  here  for,  accurs¬ 
ed  one  ?”  cried  the  soldier. 

The  corpse  left  the  old  woman,  jumped 
on  to  the  raised  sleeping-place,  and  began 
fighting  with  the  soldier,  who  hacked  away 
at  it  with  his  sword,  and  cut  off  all  its  fin¬ 
gers,  and  yet  couldn’t  master  it.  Locked 
in  each  other’s  arms  they  both  rolled  off 
the  upper  boards,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground — the  soldier  above,  the  wizard  be¬ 
low.  The  soldier  seized  him  by  the  beard 
and  treated  him  with  sword  cuts  till  the 
cock  crowed.  Then  the  wizard  immediately 
became  lifeless,  lying  on  the  floor  without 
moving,  just  like  a  log.  The  soldier  drag¬ 
ged  him  out  into  the  yard  and  flung  him 
into  the  well — head  downwards,  legs  up¬ 
permost.  On  the  wizard’s  legs  were 
splendid  boots!  New  ones,  studded  with 
nails,  smeared  with  tar ! 

“What  a  pity  to  waste  them,”  thinks 
the  soldier.  “  Suppose  I  pull  them  off^” 

So  he  pulled  off  the  dead  man’s  boots 
and  went  back  into  the  hut  After  a  while 
he  took  leave  of  his  hostess  and  went  on 
his  way  again.  But  from  that  very  day, 
wherever  he  spent  the  night,  exactly  at 
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midnight,  the  wizard  would  appear  under 
the  window  and  demand  his  bx^ts. 

“  I  will  never  leave  thee,”  he  would  say 
menacingly.  “  All  the  journey  will  I  per¬ 
form  along  with  thee ;  in  thy  home  I  will 
give  thee  no  peace ;  when  thou  art  back  in 
the  army  I  will  be  the  plague  of  thy  life !” 

At  last  the  soldier  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  what  dost  thou  want, 
accursed  one?” 

“  Give  me  my  boots.” 

The  soldier  flung  the  boots  out  of  the 
window. 

“  There  I  now  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  O 
unclean  spirit !” 

The  wizard  seized  the  boots,  uttered  a 
shrill  cry,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  story  is  so  brief  and  terse  that 
it  may  be  quoted  in  full  and  without  any 
alteration. 

A  moujik  went  out  one  day  in  pursuit 
of  game,  taking  a  favorite  dog  with  him. 
He  walked  and  walked  through  woods  and 
bogs,  but  got  nothing  for  his  pains.  At 
last  the  darkness  of  night  surprised  him. 
At  an  uncanny  hour  he  passed  by  a  grave¬ 
yard,  and  there  he  saw  a  corpse  in  a  white 
shroud,  standing  at  a  place  where  two 
roads  met.  The  moujik  was  horrified, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  go — whether 
to  walk  on  or  to  turn  back.  “  Well, 
come  what  may.  I’ll  go  on,”  he  thought  at 
last,  and  on  he  went,  his  dog  running  at 
his  heels.  The  corpse  saw  him  and  came 
to  meet  him,  not  touching  the  earth  with 
its  feet,  but  keeping  about  a  foot  above  it 
— only  the  shroud  fluttered  along  the 
ground.  When  it  had  come  up  with  the 
sportsman  it  made  a  rush  at  him,  but  the 
dog  seized  it  by  its  bare  calves,  and  began 
a  fierce  tussle  with  it.  When  the  moujik 
saw  his  dog  and  the  corpse  grappling  with 
each  other  he  was  much  pleased  at  things 
having  turned  out  so  well  for  himself,  ancL 
he  set  off  running  homewards  as  fast  as  he 
could.  The  dog  kept  up  the  struggle  until 
the  cocks  began  to  crow,  when  the  corpse  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  Then  it  ran  oflf  in 
pursuit  of  its  master,  caught  him  up  just  as 
he  reached  home,  and  ru^ed  at  him  furious¬ 
ly,  trying  to  bite  and  worry  him.  So  sav¬ 
age  was  it,  and  so  persistent,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  house  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  beating  it  off.  « 

“  Whatever  has  come  over  the  dog  ?” 
asked  the  moujik’s  old  mother.  “Why 
should  it  be  so  angry  with  its  mat  er  ?” 
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He  told  her  all  that  had  happened.  “  Cut  off  her  finger,  then !” 

“  A  bad  piece  of  work,  my  son  !”  said  The  schoolmaster  picked  up  the  knife, 

the  old  woman.  “  The  dog  was  disgusted  but  the  moment  he  cut  off  the  finger — that 
at  your  not  helping  it  There  it  was,  very  moment  the  dead  woman  awoke,  as 
fighting  the  corpse,  and  you  left  it —  if  from  sleep,  and  cried  aloud  with  a  terri- 
thoughtonly  of  saving  yourself!  Now  it  ble  voice: 

will  owe  you  a  grudge  for  ever  so  long.”  “  Brothers  and  sisters  I  Arise  quickly 
Next  morning,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  and  help  me  !  No  rest  had  I  during  my 
family  were  going  about  the  farmyard,  the  life,  and  now  will  they  let  me  have  none, 
dog  was  quite  quiet.  But  the  moment  its  even  after  death !” 

master  made  his  appearance,  it  began  to  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  coffins 
growl  like  anything.  They  fastened  it  to  burst  open,  and  the  Dead  began  to  come 
a  chain.  For  a  whole  year  they  kept  it  forth.  The  robbers  heard  the  noise  they 
chained  up ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  it  never  made  and  fled ;  the  terrified  schoolmaster 
forgot  how  its  master  had  offended  it  ran  up  the  staircase  leading  from  the  crypt, 
One  day  it  got  loose,  flew  straight  at  him,  rushed  into  the  church,  hid  himself  in 
and  began  trying  to  throttle  him.  So  the  choir,  and  slammed  the  door  violent- 
they  had  to  kill  it.  ly  to. 

As  a  general  rule  the  ferocious  behavior  After  him  rushed  the  Dead.  Seeing 
of  Slavonic  ghosts  is  quite  uncalled  for.  where  he  had  hidden  himself,  they  began 
No  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  the  dragging  up  their  coffins  and  piling  them 
conduct  of  so  unpleasant  a  corpse  as  that  one  on  top  of  another,  so  as  to  be  able  by 
which  is  described  in  one  of  the  stories  as  their  help  to  climb  over  into  the  choir, 
entering  a  room  in  which  two  men  lie  Meanwhile  the  schoolmaster,  who  had 
asleep,  tapping  them  (in  the  most  unplea-  found  a  long  pole,  began  pulling  the  cof- 
sant  sense  of  the  word)  on  the  back,  draw-  fins  down  with  it.  In  this  sort  of  work  he 
ing  off  their  blood  in  buckets,  and  swallow-  spent  the  time  until  midnight.  But  when 
ing  it  with  indecent  satisfaction.  But  some  twelve  o’clock  struck — the  Dead  took 
extenuating  circumstances  may  be  admit-  down  their  coffins  and  went  back  into  the 
ted  in  the  case  of  the  dead  with  whom  the  crypt. 

following  (unabridged)  narrative  has  to  The  schoolmaster  was  left  more  dead 
deal.  than  alive.  Next  day  he  was  found  in  the 

The  schoolmaster  of  a  certain  village  church  terribly  ill,  an  utterly  broken  man. 
happened  to  be  passing  the  church  one  The  priest  came,  heard  his  confession  and 
night  when  he  fell  in  with  a  dozen  rob-  gave  him  the  Sacrament.  Soon  after  that 
b^  the  schoolmaster  expired. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  they,  “  where-  Even  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  or  near 
abouts  the  rich  lady  lies  who  died  in  your  relatives  sometimes  behave  with  downright 
part  of  the  world  last  week  ?”  brutality,  utterly  forgetful  of  their  former 

“Yes,  I  know.  They  buried  her  in  the  love.  In  a  Lithuanian  story  two  girls  who 
crypt.”  are  going  to  a  dance  happen  to  remember 

The  robbers  threatened  him  with  a  sharp  two  former  sweethearts  of  theirs  who  are 
knife,  and  compelled  him  to  go  along  with  no  longer  alive,  and  imprudent  enough 
them.  When  they  came  to  the  crypt  they  to  give  them  a  sort  of  invitation  to  come 
took  the  iron  grating  out  of  a  window,  and  to  the  party.  The  Dead  listen,  and  come, 
lowered  the  schoolmaster  through  it  by  and  dance  with  the  girls,  who  after  a  time 
means  of  their  sashes,  saying :  begin  to  suspect  their  ghostly  nature,  and 

“  Open  the  coffin,  take  off  the  lady’s  therefore  take  the  precaution  to  tread  on 
seven  rings  of  gold  studded  with  precious  their  toes.  Finding  that  the  boots  the 
stones,  and  bring  them  here.”  seeming  young  men  wear  are  empty,  the 

The  schoolmaster  lifted  the  coffin-lid  girls  know  that  their  suspicions  are  well 
and  began  taking  the  rings  off  the  dead  founded,  so  they  fly  at  once.  Fortunately 
woman’s  hands.  Six  of  them  he  got  off  for  them  they  are  able  to  make  good  their 
easily,  but  the  seventh  he  couldn’t  man-  escape,  but  they  arc  closely  pursued  by 
age.  She  had  doubled  up  her  finger,  and  their  dead  loves,  whose  intention  evident- 
wouldn’t  let  the  ring  go.  He  told  this  to  ly  is  to  tear  them  to  pieces, 
the  robbers;  they  flung  him  a  knife  and  In  like  manner  the  Rus.sian  stories  too 
•  cried,  often  bear  witness  to  the  demoralizing  ef- 
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feet  of  the  grave  on  love  and  fnendship. 
Still  there  are  exceptions,  some  of  them 
showing  that  a  kindly  feeling  toward  old 
acquaintances  may  be  maintained  even 
under  ground.  A  certain  artisan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  represented  as  meeting  an  old 
friend  one  night  who  had  been  dead  ten 
years. 

“  Come  home  with  me,”  says  the  ghost ; 
“  we’ll  drink  a  cup  or  two  once  more.” 

“  Come  alon^,”  replied  the  artisan ;  “  on 
such  a  happy  occasion  as  this  we  may  as 
well  have  a  drink.” 

After  enjoying  themselves  for  a  time  in 
the  dead  man’s  dwelling,  the  artisan  says 
he  must  go  home.  The  ghost  tries.to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  stay,  and  then,  finding  he 
cannot  succeed,  offers  to  lend  him  a  horse. 
The  artisan  got  on  its  back  (the  story  con¬ 
cludes)  “and  was  carried  off — ^just  as  a 
whirlwind  flies  All  of  a  sudden  a  cock 
croweti.  It  was  awful!  All  around  were 
graves,  and  the  rider  found  he  had  a  grave¬ 
stone  under  him.” 

The  kindly  side  of  the  ghostly  character 
makes  itself  apparent  in  the  following  story 
—one  belonging  to  the  well-known  Rip 
van  Winkle  family.  There  were  two  young 
villagers,  it  states,  w’ho  were  so  much  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  that  they  made  this 
agreement.  Whichever  of  the  two  mar¬ 
ried  first  was  to  invite  the  other,  alive  or 
dead,  to  his  wedding.  After  a  time  one  of 
them  died.  A  few  months  later  the  other 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  church  with  his  friends,  when 
the  sight  of  the  graveyard  recalled  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  his  mind.  Immediately  he  stop¬ 
ped,  told  his  companions  to  wait  for  him, 
went  to  his  old  friend’s  grave,  and  cried, 

“  Comrade  dear !  I  invite  thee  to  my 
wedding!” 

The  grave  opened,  and  the  dead  man 
came  forth  and  said, 

“  Thanks  to  thee,  brother,  that  thou 
hast  kept  thy  word.  And  now  let  us  pro¬ 
fit  by  this  happy  chance.  Enter  my  abode. 
Let  us  quaff  a  glass  apiece  of  grateful 
drink.” 

“  I’d  do  so,  only  the  marriage  procession 
is  stopping  outside.  I’m  keeping  every 
one  waiting.” 

“  Why,  brother !  surely  it  won’t  take 
long  to  toss  off  a  glass.” 

The  bridegroom  jumped  into  the  grave. 
The  dead  man  poured  him  out  a  cup  of 
liquor.  He  drank  it  off — and  a  hundred 
years  passed  away. 


“  Drink  another  cup,  dear  friend  I” 

He  drank  another — two  hundred  years 
went  by. 

“Now,  comrade  dear,  drink  a  third  cup. 
And  then  go,  God  speeding  you,  and  cele¬ 
brate  your  marriage  1” 

He  drank  the  third  cup — three  hundred 
years  passed  away. 

The  dead  man  took  leave  of  his  com¬ 
rade,  the  coffin-lid  fell,  the  grave  closed. 
The  bridegroom  looked  around.  What 
had  been  the  graveyard  was  now  a  piece 
of  waste  ground.  No  road  was  in  sight 
no  kinsmen  were  there,  no  houses  ;  all 
around  grass  and  nettles  grew  in  profusion. 
He  ran  to  the  village — but  the  village  was 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
houses  were  altered,  the  people  were  all 
strangers  to  him.  He  went  to  the  priest’s 
house — the  priest  was  not  the  one  who 
used  to  be  there — and  told  him  everything. 
The  priest  searched  through  the  ^urch- 
books  and  found  that,  three  hundred  years 
before,  a  bridegroom  had  gone  to  the 
graveyard  on  hi^  wedding-day,  and  there 
liad  disappeared ;  and  his  bride,  some  time 
after,  had  married  another 

As  in  the  other  stories,  so  in  the  Slavon¬ 
ic,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  evinced  by  the  Dead  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  them.  Kindly  folks  who  bury 
stray  corpses  are  liuunted  in  the  pleasant¬ 
est  manner  by  grateful  ghosts,  which  save 
them  from  dangers  or  make  their  fortunes, 
and  any  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  the 
weight  of  a  curse  taken  off  a  phantom  is 
sure  to  earn  the  good-will  of  the  relieved 
spirit 

Here  is  an  outline  of  a  story  of  this 
class.  A  certain  peasant  had  two  sons. 
The  “  recruiting  time”  came,  and  the  el¬ 
der  son  was  taken  as  a  conscript.  Nor 
was  that  all,  for  the  younger  son  enlisted  as 
a  volunteer,  so  he  also  became  a  soldier. 
Then  the  old  mother  became  wroth  with 
her  younger  son,  and  cursed  him  for  ever 
and  aye.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  two 
brothers  were  drafted  into  the  same  regi- 
iment,  and  they  got  on  together  excellent¬ 
ly  for  a  couple  of  years.  But  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  younger  son  fell  ill  and 
died,  and  was  decently  buried.  One  night 
the  dead  brother  appeared  to  the  living  one, 
and  said, — 

“  Brother,  awake !” 

The  live  brother  was  terribly  frightened, 
but  the  dead  man  said, — 

“  Fear  not !  I  have  not  come  without 
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good  cause.  Dost  thou  remember  how  our 
mother  cursed  me  when  I  enlisted  ?  Now 
the  earth  refuses  to  receive  me.  So  this  is 
what  thou  must  do,  brother.  Get  leave 
of  absence  and  entreat  our  mother  to  for¬ 
give  me.  If  thou  i>ersuadest  her,  I  will  re¬ 
pay  thee  well” 

The  elder  brother  obtained  his  leave  of 
absence  and  went  home.  He  reached  his 
village,  and  his  father  and  mother  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  him,  and  began  asking  him 
whether  he  had  ever  come  across  his  broth¬ 
er  or  heard  any  news  of  him. 

“  Alas !  he  is  dead !  Forgive  him,  moth¬ 
er  dear !” 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry,  and  for¬ 
gave  him. 

The  pathos  of  the  tale  is  not  maintained 
to  the  end,  the  narrator  proceeding  to  tell 
how  the  dead  brother  evinced  his  gratitude 
by  chopping  off  the  nine  heads  of  “  an  aw¬ 
ful  snake,”  which  threatened  to  eat  the  el¬ 
der  brother  on  his  wedding  night.  But 
the  story  with  which  we  will  conclude  this 
paper  will  not  lose  any  of  its  effect  by  be¬ 
ing  quoted  without  alteration  or  abridg¬ 
ment 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  man 
and  his  wife — liv^  peacefully,  lov¬ 
ingly,  happily.  All  their  neighbors  envied 
them,  but  the  sight  of  them  was  a  pleasure 
to  good  people.  Well,  the  wife  bare  a  son, 
but  directly  after  childbirth  she  died.  The 
IX)or  moujik  wept  and  wailed.  Especially 
unhappy  was  he  about  the  babe.  How  was 
he  to  nourish  it  now,  how  to  bring  it  up 
without  its  mother  ?  He  hired  an  old  wo¬ 
man  to  look  after  it — did  his  best  for  it. 
Then  a  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass  ! 
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All  the  day  long  the  babe  would  take  no 
food  and  did  nothing  but  cry ;  there  was 
no  soothing  it  anyhow  I  But  as  soon  as 
midnight  came,  one  would  suppose  it 
wasn’t  there  at  all,  so  silently  and  peace¬ 
fully  did  it  sleep. 

“  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  thinks 
the  old  woman.  “  Suppose  I  keep  awake 
to-night ;  maybe  I  shall  find  out." 

Well,  just  at  midnight,  she  heard  some 
one  open  the  door  quietly  and  steal  to¬ 
wards  the  cradle.  The  babe  lay  quite  still, 
just  as  if  it  was  being  suckled. 

The  same  thing  happened  the  next  night, 
and  the  third  night  too. 

Then  she  told  the  moujik  about  it.  He 
called  together  his  kinsfolk,  and  held  coun¬ 
cil  with  them.  They  determined  on  this, 
— to  keep  awake  and  to  spy  out  who  it 
was  that  came  to  suckle  the  babe.  So  at 
eventide  they  all  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
and  close  at  hand  they  set  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle  hidden  in  an  earthen  pot. 

At  midnight  the  cottage-door  opened, 
and  some  one  stole  up  to  the  cradle — the 
babe  became  still.  At  that  moment  one 
of  the  kinsfolk  suddenly  disclosed  the  light. 
They  looked — and  saw  the  dead  mother, 
in  the  clothes  in  which  she  had  been  bur¬ 
ied,  kneeling  beside  the  cradle,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  it  as  she  suckled  the  babe  at  her 
dead  breast. 

The  moment  the  candle  lighted  up  the 
scene  she  stood  up,  gazed  sadly  on  her  lit¬ 
tle  one,  and  then  went  away  without  say¬ 
ing  a  single  woixl  to  any  one.  All  who 
saw  her  stood  terror-struck  for  a  time ;  and 
then  they  found  the  babe  was  dead. 
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Mv  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
Thirty-six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  at 
the  first  and  (I  regret  to  say)  the  only 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  Bristol, 
— which  ancient  city  followed  immediately 
upon  our  National  Universities,  in  giving 
it  a  welcome, — I  enjoyed  the  privilege 
which  I  hold  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
functions  of  these  annual  assemblages  to 
'^tow :  that  of  coming  into  personsd  rela¬ 
tion  with  those  distinguished  men  whose 
names  are  to  every  cultivator  of  science  as 


“  household  words,”  and  the  light  of  whose 
brilliant  example  and  the  warmth  of  whose 
cordial  encouragement,  are  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  influences  by  which  his  own  aspira¬ 
tions  can  be  fostered  and  directed.  Under 
the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  with  Conybeare  and  Prichard  as 
Vice-Ptesidents,  with  Vernon  Harcourt  as 
General  Secretary,  and  John  Phillips  as 
Assistant-Secretary,  were  gathered  together 
Whewell  and  Peacock,  James  Forb^  and 
Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  Murchison  and 
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Sedgwick,  Buckland  and  De  la  Beche, 
Henslow  and  Daubcny,  Roget,  Richard¬ 
son,  and  Edward  Forbw,  with  many  oth¬ 
ers,  perhaps  not  less  distinguished,  of  whom 
my  own  recollection  is  less  vivid. 

In  his  honored  old  age,  Sedgwick  still 
retains,  in  the  academic  home  of  his  life, 
all  his  pristine  interest  in  whatever  bears 
on  the  advance  of  the  science  he  has 
adorned  as  well  as  enriched ;  and  Phillips 
still  cultivates  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm 
the  congenial  soil  to  which  he  has  been 
transplanted.  But  the  rest, — our  fathers 
and  elder  brothers, — “  Where  are  they  ?” 
It  is  for  us  of  the  present  generation  to 
show  that  they  live  in  our  lives ;  to.  carry 
forward  the  work  which  they  commenced ; 
and  to  transmit  the  influence  of  their  ex¬ 
ample  to  our  own  suceessors. 

There  is  one  of  these  great  men,  w’hose 
departure  from  among  us  since  last  we  met 
claims  a  special  notice,  and  whose  life — 
full  as  it  was  of  years  and  honors — we 
should  have  all  desired  to  see  prolonged 
for  a  few  months,  could  its  feebleness  have 
been  unattended  with  suffering.  For  we 
should  all  then  have  sympathized  with 
Murchison  in  the  delight  with  which  he 
would  have  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
safety  of  the  friend  in  whose  scientific  la¬ 
bors  and  personal  welfare  he  felt  to  the  last 
the  keenest  interest.  That  this  intelligence, 
which  our  own  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Livingstone  would  have  obtained  (we  will 
hope)  a  few  months  later,  should  have  been 
brought  to  us  through  the  generosity  of 
one,  and  the  enterprising  ability — may  I 
not  use  our  peculiarly  English  word,  the 
“pluck” — of  another  of  our  American 
brethren,  can  not  but  be  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  regret  to  us.  But  let  us  bury  that 
regret  in  the  common  joy  which  both  na¬ 
tions  feel  in  the  result ;  and  while  we  give 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Stanley,  let  us 
glory  in  the  prospect  now  opening,  that 
England  and  America  will  co-operate  in 
that  noble  object  which — far  more  than  the 
discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile— our 
great  traveler  has  set  before  himself  as  his 
true  mission,  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  had  received  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  favorable  reply  to 
a  representation  I  had  ventured  to  make 
to  him,  as  to  the  iniportance  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  on  a  more  extended  scale  the  course 


of  inquiry  into  the  physical  and  biological 
conditions  of  the  Deep  Sea,  on  which,  with 
my  colleagues.  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson 
and  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  I  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  three  preceding  years.  That 
for  which  I  had  asked  was  a  circumnavi¬ 
gating  expedition  of  at  least  three  years’ 
duration,  provided  with  an  adequate  scien¬ 
tific  staff,  and  with  the  most  complete 
equipment  that  our  experience  could  de¬ 
vise.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
having  been  led  by  the  encouraging  tenor 
of  the  answer  I  had  received  to  make  a 
formal  application  to  this  effect,  the  liberal 
arrangements  of  the  Government  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  a 
Scientific  Committee,  which  included  re¬ 
presentatives  of  this  Association.  H.M. 
ship  Challenger,  a  vessel  in  every  way  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  is  now  being  fitted 
out  at  Sheemess.  The  command  of  the 
Expedition  is  entrusted  to  CapL  Nares,  an 
officer  of  whose  high  qualifications  I  have 
myself  the  fullest  assurance ;  while  the 
scientific  charge  of  it  will  be  taken  by  my 
excellent  friend.  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  at 
whose  suggestion  it  was  that  these  investi¬ 
gations  were  originally  commenced,  and 
whose  zeal  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of 
them  is  shown  by  his  relinquishment  for  a 
time  of  the  important  academic  position 
he  at  present  fills.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Expedition  will  sail  in  November  next; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  good  wishes  of  all 
of  you  will  go  along  with  it. 

The  confident  anticipation  expressed  by 
my  predecessor,  that  for  the  utilization  of, 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  then  impendings 
our  Government  would  “  exercise  the  same 
wise  liberality  as  heretofore  in  the  interests 
of  science,”  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  An 
Eclipse  Expedition  to  India  was  organized 
at  the  charge  of  the  Home  Government, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lockyer ;  the  Indian  Government  contri¬ 
buted  its  quota  to  the  work ;  and  a  most 
valuable  l^y  of  results  was  obtained,  of 
which,  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  a 
RepKut  is  now  being  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society. 

It  has  been  customary  with  successive 
occupants  of  this  chair,  distinguished  as 
leaders  in  their  several  divisions  of  the  no¬ 
ble  army  of  science,  to  open  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  meetings  over  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  presided  with  a  discourse  on 
some  aspect  of  Nature  in  her  relation  to 
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man.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
of  them  has  taken  up  the  other  side  of  the 
inquiry — ^that  which  concerns  man  as  the 
“  Interpreter  of  Nature and  I  have  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  lead 
you  to  the  consideration  of  the  mental 
processes  by  which  are  formed  those  fun¬ 
damental  conceptions  of  matter  and  force, 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  law  and  order,  which 
furnish  the  basis  of  all  scientific  reasoning, 
and  constitute  the  Philosophia  prima  of 
Bacon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
can  not  but  regard  as  fallacious  and  mis¬ 
leading  philosophy — “  oppositions  of  sci¬ 
ence  falsely  so  called” — abroad  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time.  And  I  hope  to 
satisfy  you  that  those  who  set  up  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  orderly  sequence  which 
they  discern  in  the  phenomena  of  nature 
as  fixed  and  determinate  Laws,  by  which 
those  phenomena  not  only  are  within  all 
human  experience,  but  always  have  been, 
and  always  must  be,  invariably  governed, 
are  really  guilty  of  the  intellectual  arro¬ 
gance  they  condemn  in  the  systems  of  the 
ancients,  and  place  themselves  in  diame¬ 
trical  antagonism  to  those  real  philosoph¬ 
ers  by  whose  comprehensive  grasp  and 
penetrating  insight  that  order  has  b^n  so 
far  disclosed.  For  what  love  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Nature  was  ever  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  that  which  Kepler  display^  in 
his  abandonment  of  each  of  the  ingenious 
conceptions  of  the  planetary  system  which 
his  fertile  imagination  had  successively  de¬ 
vised,  so  soon  as  it  proved  to  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  observation  ? 
In  that  almost  admiring  description  of  the 
way  in  which  his  enemy  Mars,  “  whom  he 
had  left  at  home  a  despised  captive,”  had 
“  burst  all  the  chains  of  the  equations,  and 
broke  forth  from  the  prisons  of  the  tables,” 
who  does  not  recognize  the  justice  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  definition  of  the  real  philosopher  as 
one  who  always  loves  truth  better  than  his 
system  ?  And  when  at  last  he  had  gained 
the  full  assurance  of  a  success  so  complete 
that  (as  he  says)  he  thought  he  must  be 
dreaming,  or  that  he  had  been  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  who  does  not  feel  the  almost 
sublimity  of  the  self-abnegation  with  which, 
after  attaining  what  was  m  own  estimation 
such  a  glorious  reward  of  his  life  of  toil, 
disappointment,  and  self-sacrifice,  he  ab¬ 
stains  from  claiming  the  applause  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  leaves  his  fame  to  af¬ 
ter  ages  in  these  noble  words :  “  The  book 
is  written;  to  be  read  either  now  or  by 


posterity,  I  care  not  which.  It  may  well 
wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer.” 

And  when  a  yet  greater  than  Kepler 
was  bringing  to  its  final  issue  that  grandest 
of  all  scientific  conceptions,  long  pondered 
over,  by  his  almost  superhuman  intellect, 
— which  linked  together  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  planets  and  the  sun,  the 
primaries  and  their  satellites,  and  included 
even  the  vagrant  comets,  in  the  nexus  of  a 
universal  attraction,  establishing  for  all 
time  the  truth  for  whose  utterance  Galileo 
had  been  condemned,  and  giving  to  Kep¬ 
ler’s  laws  a  significance  of  which  their 
author  had  never  dreamed, — what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  agitation  which  prevented 
the  philosopher  from  completing  his  com¬ 
putation,  and  compelled  him  to  hand  it 
over  to  his  fnend  ?  That  it  was  not  the 
thought  of  his  own  greatness,  but  the 
glimpse  of  the  grand  universal  order  thus 
revealed  to  his  mental  vision,  w'hich  shook 
the  serene  and  massive  soul  of  Newton  to 
its  foundations,  we  have  the  proof  in  that 
beautiful  comparison  in  which  he  likened 
himself  to  a  child  picking  up  shells  on  the 
shore  of  the  vast  ocean  of  truth — a  com- 
p>arison  which  will  be  evidence  to  all  time 
at  once  of  his  true  philosophy  and  his  pro¬ 
found  humility. 

Though  it  is  with  the  intellectual  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Nature,  which  we  call  Science, 
that  we  are  primarily  concerned,  it  will  not 
be  without  its  use  to  cast  a  glance,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  the  other  two  principa 
characters  under  which  man  acts  as  her 
interpreter — those,  namely,  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  poet. 

The  artist  serves  as  the  interpreter  of 
Nature,  not  when  he  works  as  the  mere 
copyist,  delineating  that  which  he  secs 
with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  which  we  could 
see  as  well  for  ourselves,  but  when  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  awaken  within  us  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  those  beauties  and  harmonies  which 
his  own  trained  sense  has  recognized,  and 
thus  impart  to  us  the  pleasure  he  has  him¬ 
self  derived  firom  their  contemplation.  As 
no  two  artists  agree  in  the  original  consti¬ 
tution  and  acquired  habits  of  their  minds, 
all  look  at  Nature  w'ith  different  (mental) 
eyes ;  so  that  to  each,  Nature  is  what  he 
individually  sees  in  her. 

The  poet  again,  serves,  as  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  Nature,  not  so  much  when  by  skil¬ 
ful  word-painting  (whether  in  prose  or 
verse)  he  calls  up  before  our  mental  vision 
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the  picture  of  some  actual  or  ideal  scene, 
however  beautiful,  as  when,  by  rendering 
into  appropriate  forms  those  deeper  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  the  nature  around  him  on 
the  moral  and  emotional  part  of  his  own 
nature,  he  transfers  these  impressions  to 
the  corresponding  part  of  ours.  For  it  is 
the  attribute  of  the  true  poet  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  those  mysterious  influences 
which  we  all  unknowingly  experience ; 
and  having  discovered  this  to  himself,  to 
bring  others,  by  the  power  he  thus  wields, 
into  the  like  sympathetic  relation  with 
Nature — evoking  with  skilful  touch  the 
varied  response  of  the  soul’s  finest  chords, 
heightening  its  joys,  assuaging  its  griefs, 
and  elevating  its  aspirations.  Whilst, 
then,  the  artist  aims  to  picture  what  he 
sees  in  Nature,  it  is  the  object  of  the  jxjet 
to  represent  what  he  feels  m  Nature;  and 
to  each  true  poet  Nature  is  what  he  indivi¬ 
dually  finds  in  her. 

The  philosopher’s  interpretation  of  Na¬ 
ture  seems  less  individual  than  that  of  the 
artist  or  the  poet,  because  it  is  based  on 
facts  which  any  one  may  verify,  and  is  ela¬ 
borated  by  reasoning  processes  of  which 
all  admit  the  validity.  He  looks  at  the 
universe  as  a  vast  book  lying  open  before 
him,  of  which  he  has  in  the  first  place  to 
learn  the  characters,  then  to  master  the 
language,  and  finally  to  apprehend  the 
ideas  which  that  language  conveys.  In 
that  book  there  are  many  chapters,  treat¬ 
ing  of  different  subjects ;  and  as  life  is  too 
short  for  any  one  man  to  grasp  the  whole, 
the  scientific  interpretation  of  this  book 
comes  to  be  the  work  of  many  intellects, 
differing  not  merely  in  the  range  but  also 
in  the  character  of  their  powers.  But 
whilst  there  are  “  diversities  of  gifts,”  there 
is  “  the  same  spirit.”  While  each  takes 
his  special  direction,  the  general  method 
of  study  is  the  same  for  all.  And  it  is  a 
testimony  alike  to  the  truth  of  that  method 
and  to  the  unity  of  Nature  that  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  tendency  towards  agree¬ 
ment  among  those  who  use  it  aright ; — 
temporary  differences  of  interpretation  be¬ 
ing  removed,  sometimes  by  a  more  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  her  language,  sometimes 
by  a  better  apprehension  of  her  ideas ;  and 
lines  of  pursuit  which  had  seemed  entirely 
distinct  or  even  widely  divergent  being 
found  to  lead  at  last  to  one  common  goal. 
And  it  is  this  agreement  that  gives  rise  to 
the  general  belief— in  many  to  the  confi¬ 
dent  assurance — that  the  scientific  interpre¬ 


tation  of  Nature  represents  her  not  merely 
as  she  seems,  but  as  she  really  is. 

When,  however,  we  carefully  examine 
the  foundation  of  that  assurance,  we  find 
reason  to  distrust  its  security ;  for  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  no  less  true  of  the  scienti¬ 
fic  conception  of  Nature,  than  it  is  of  the 
artistic  or  the  poetic,  that  it  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  framed  by  the  mind  itself  oyx\  of  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  impressions 
which  external  objects  make  upon  the 
senses;  so  that  to  each  man  of  science 
Nature  is  what  he  individually  beliei>es  her 
to  be.  And  that  belief  will  rest  on  very 
different  bases,  and  will  have  very  unequal 
values,  in  different  departments  of  science. 
Thus  in  what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
“  exact  ”  sciences,  of  which  a.stronomy  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  the  data  afforded  by 
precise  methods  of  observation  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  reasoning,  in  every  step 
of  which  the  mathematician  feels  the  full¬ 
est  a.ssurance  of  certainty ;  and  the  final 
deduction  is  justified  either  by  its  confor¬ 
mity  to  known  or  ascertainable  facts — 
when  Kepler  determined  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  Mars  ;  or  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  it  has  sanctioned — as  in  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  an  eclipse  or  an  occultation  at 
the  precise  moment  specified  many  years 
previously ;  or,  still  more  emphatically,  by 
the  actual  discovery  of  phenomena  till 
then  unrecognized — as  when  the  pierturba- 
tions  of  the  planets,  shown  by  Newton  to 
be  the  necessary  results  of  their  mutual  at¬ 
traction,  were  proved  by  observation  to 
have  a  real  existence ;  or  as  when  the  un¬ 
known  disturber  of  Uranus  was  found  in 
the  place  assigned  to  him  by  the  compu¬ 
tations  of  Adams  and  Le  Verrier. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  I  think  most 
rightly,  to  sjieak  of  these  achievements  as 
triumphs  of  the  human  intellect.  But  the 
very  phrase  implies  that  the  work  is  done 
by  mental  agency ;  and  the  coincidence 
of  its  results  with  the  facts  of  observation 
is  far  from  proving  the  intellectual  process 
to  have  been  correct.  For  we  learn  from 
the  honest  confessions  of  Kepler,  that  he 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  elliptic  or¬ 
bit  of  Mars  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents, 
which  turned  his  erroneous  guesses  into 
the  right  direction ;  and  to  that  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Radius  Vector  over  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  by  the  notion  of  a  whirling 
force  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  we 
now  regard  as  an  entirely  wrong  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  orbital  revolution 
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(See  Drinkwater’s  “  Life  of  Kepler,”  in  the  by  intellectual  processes ;  the  apparent 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  pp.  26 — 35.)  simplicity  and  directness  of  those  processes 
It  should  always  be  remembered,  moreov-  either  causing  them  to  be  entirely  overlook¬ 
er,  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  ed  or  veiling  the  assumptions  on  which 
with  all  its  cumbrous  ideal  mechanism  of  they  are  based.  Thus  Mr.  Lockyer 
“  centric  and  excentric,  cycle  and  epicycle,  speaks  as  confidently  of  the  sun’s  chromo¬ 
orb  in  orb,”  did  intellectually  represent  all  sphere  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  and  of 
that  the  astronomer,  prior  to  the  invention  the  local  outbursts  which  cause  it  to  send 
of  telescope,  could  see  from  his  actual  forth  projections  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
standpoint,  the  earth,  with  an  accuracy  high,  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  capture  a 
which  was  proved  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  flask  of  this  gas,  and  had  generated  water 
anticipations ,  and  in  that  last  and  most  by  causing  it  to  unite  with  oxygen.  Yet 
memorable  prediction,  which  has  given  an  this  confidence  is  entirely  based  on  the  as- 
imperishable  fame  to  our  two  illustrious  sumption  that  a  certain  line  which  is  seen 
contemporaries,  the  inadequacy  of  the  ba-  in  the  spectrum  of  a  hydrogen  flame, 
is  afforded  by  actual  observation  of  the  means  hydrogen  also  when  seen  in  the 
perturbations  of  Uranus,  required  that  it  s|)ectrum  of  the  sun’s  chromosphere  ;  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  assumption  high  as  is  the  probability  of  that  assump- 
of  the  probable  distance  of  the  disturbing  tion,  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  demon¬ 
planet  beyond,  which  has  been  shown  by  strated  certainty,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
subsequent  observation  to  have  been  only  inconceivable  that  the  same  line  m^ht  be 
an  approximation  to  the  truth.  produced  by  some  other  substance  at  pres- 

Even  in  this  most  exact  of  sciences,  ent  unknown.  And  so  when  Dr.  Huggins 
therefore,  we  can  not  proceed  a  step,  with-  deduces  from  the  different  relative  posi- 
out  translating  the  actual  phenomena  of  tions  of  certain  lines  in  the  spectra  of  dif- 
iTature  into  intellectual  representations  of  ferent  stars,  that  these  stars  are  moving 
those  phenomena ;  and  it  is  because  the  from  or  toward  us  in  space,  his  admirable 
Newtonian  conception  is  not  only  the  train  of  reasoning  is  based  on  the  assump- 
most  simple,  but  is  also,  up  to  the  extent  tion  that  these  lines  have  the  sanu  meaning 
of  our  present  knowledge,  universal  in  its  — that  is,  that  they  represent  the  same  ele- 
conformity  to  the  facts  of  observation,  that  ments — in  every  luminary.  That  assump- 
we  accept  it  as  the  only  scheme  of  the  uni-  tion,  like  the  preceding,  may  be  regarded 
verse  yet  promulgated  which  satisfies  our  as  possessing  a  sufficiently  high  probability 
intellectual  requirements.  to  justify  the  reasoning  based  upon  it ; 

When,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemaic  more  especially  since,  by  the  other  re¬ 
system,  any  new  inequality  was  discovered  searches  of  that  excellent  observer,  the 
in  the  motion  of  a  planet,  a  new  wheel  had  same  chemical  elements  have  been  detect- 
to  be  added  to  the  ideal  mechanism — as  ed  as  vapors  in  those  filmy  cloudlets  which 
Ptolemy  said,  “  to  save  appearances.”  If  seem  to  be  stars  in  an  early  state  of  con¬ 
it  should  prove,  a  century  hence,  that  the  solidation.  But  when  Frankland  and 
motion  of  Neptune  himself  is  disturbed  by  Lockyer,  seeing  in  the  s[>ectrum  of  the  yel- 
some  other  attraction  than  that  exerted  by  low  solar  prominences  a  certain  bright  line 
the  interior  planets,  we  should  confidently  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any  known 
expect  that  not  an  ideal  but  a  real  cause  terrestrial  flame,  attribute  this  to  a  hypo- 
for  that  disturbance  will  be  found  in  the  thetical  new  substance  which  they  propose 
existence  of  another  planet  beyond.  But  to  call  Helium,  it  is  obvious  that  their  as- 
I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  it  evident  to  sumption  rests  on  a  far  less  secure  founda- 
you,  that  this  confident  expectation  is  not  tion,  until  it  shall  have  received  that  verifi- 
justified  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  Na-  cation  which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crookes’s 
ture,  but  arises  entirely  out  of  our  belief  in  researches  on  Thallium,  was  afforded  by 
her  uniformity;  and  into  the  grounds  of  the  actual  discovery  of  the  new  metal, 
this  and  other  primary  beliefs,  which  serve  whose  presence  had  b^n  indicated  to  him 
as  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  reason-  by  a  line  in  the  spectrum  not  attributable 
ing,  we  shall  presently  inquire.  to  any  substance  then  known. 

Tliere  is  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  In  a  large  number  of  other  cases,  more- 
an  equal  certainty  is  generally  claimed  for  over,  our  scientific  interpretations  are  dear- 
conclusions  that  seem  to  flow  immediately  ly  matters  of  judgment ;  and  this  is  emi- 
from  observed  facts,  though  really  evolved  nently  a  personal  act,  the  value  of  its  re- 
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suits  depending  in  each  case  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  for  arriving 
at  a  correct  decision.  The  surest  of  such 
judgments  are  those  dictated  by  what  we 
term  “  common  sense,”  as  to  matters  on 
which  there  seems  no  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  because  every  sane  person 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  although  he 
may  be  able  to  give  no  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  it  appears  to  him  “  self-evident.” 
Thus,  while  philosophers  have  raised  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  discussion  of  the 
basis  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
world  external  to  ourselves — of  the  Non 
Ego,  as  distinct  from  the  Ego — and  while 
every  logician  claims  to  have  found  some 
flaw  in  the  proof  advanced  by  every  other — 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  arrived 
at  a  decision  that  is  practically  worth  all 
the  arguments  of  all  the  philosophers  who 
have  fought  again  and  again  over  this  bat¬ 
tle-ground.  And  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  trustworthiness  of  this  common- 
sense  decision  arises  from  its  dependence, 
not  on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  but  up¬ 
on  our  unconscious  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  ag^cffate  of  our  experiences — not  on 
the  conclusiveness  of  any  one  train  of  rea¬ 
soning,  but  on  the  convergence  of  all  our 
lines  of  thought  toward  this  one  centre. 

Now  this  “  common  sense,”  disciplined 
and  enlarged  by  appropriate  culture,  be¬ 
comes  one  of  our  most  valuable  instru¬ 
ments  of  scientific  inquiry  —  affording  in 
many  instances  the  best,  and  sometimes 
the  only,  basis  for  a  rational  conclusion. 
Let  us  take  as  a  typical  case,  in  which  no 
special  knowledge  is  required,  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  “  flint  implements” 
of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens  gravel-beds. 
No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced  that  the 
peculiar  shapes  of  these  flints  were  given 
to  them  by  human  hands ;  but  does  any 
unprejudiced  person  now  doubt  it  ?  The 
evidence  of  ^sign,  to  which,  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  one  or  two  such  specimens, 
we  should  only  be  justified  in  attaching  a 
probable  value,  derives  an  irresistible  co¬ 
gency  from  accumulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improbability  that  these  flints 
acquired  their  peculiar  shape  by  accident^  be¬ 
comes  to  our  minds  greater  and  greater  as 
more  and  more  such  specimens  are  found ; 
until  at  last  this  hypothesis,  although  it  can 
not  be  directly  disproved,  is  felt  to  be  almost 
inconceivable,  except  by  minds  previously 
“  possessed”  by  the  “  dominant  idea”  of 
the  modem  origin  of  man.  And  thus 


what  was  in  the  first  instance  a  matter  of 
discussion,  has  now  become  one  of  those 
“  self-evident”  propositions,  which  claim 
the  unhesitating  assent  of  all  whose  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  the  least 
weight. 

We  proceed  upwards,  however,  from 
such  questions  as  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  generally  is  competent  to  decide, 
to  those  in  which  special  knowledge  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  value  to  the  judgment ;  and 
thus  the  interpretation  of  Nature  by  the 
use  of  that  faculty  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  individual — things  being  perfectly 
“self-evident”  to  men  of  special  culture, 
which  ordinary  men,  or  men  whose  train¬ 
ing  has  lain  in  a  different  direction,  do  not 
apprehend  as  such.  Of  all  departments  of 
science,  geology  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
one  that  most  depends  on  this  specially- 
trained  “  common  sense” ;  which  brings, 
as  it  were,  into  one  focus  the  light  afforded 
by  a  great  variety  of  studies — physical  and 
chemical,  geographical  and  biological ;  and 
throws  it  on  the  pages  of  that  Great  Stone 
Book,  on  which  the  past  history  of  our 
globe  is  recorded.  And  whilst  astronomy 
is  of  all  sciences  that  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  most  nearly  representing  nature 
as  she  really  is,  geology  is  that  which  most 
completely  represents  her  as  seen  through 
the  medium  of  the  interpreting  mind  ;  the 
meaning  of  the  phenomena  that  constitute 
its  data  bein^  in  almost  every  instance 
open  to  question,  and  the  judgments  pass¬ 
ed  upon  the  same  facts  being  often  differ¬ 
ent  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
several  juilges.  No  one  who  has  even  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
this  department  of  science  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  geology  of  each  epoch  has  been  the 
reflections  of  the  minds  by  which  its  study 
was  then  directed ;  and  that  its  true  pro¬ 
gress  dates  from  the  time  when  that  “  com¬ 
mon-sense”  method  of  interpretation  came 
to  be  generally  adopted,  which  consists  in 
seeking  the  explanation  of  past  changes  in 
the  forces  at  present  in  operation,  instead 
of  invoking  the  aid  of  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  agencies,  as  the  older  geologists 
were  wont  to  do,  whenever  they  wanted — 
like  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers — “  to  save 
appearances.”  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  ever-widening  range  of  modem  geolo¬ 
gical  inquiry  has  been  to  show  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  so-called 
“  laws”  ofStratigraphicaland  Palaeontologi¬ 
cal  Succe^ion,  and  how  much  allowance  has 
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to  be  made  for  local  conditions.  So  that 
while  the  astronomer  is  constantly  enabled 
to  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions 
as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his 
method,  the  geologist  is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  any  such  means  of  verification. 
For  the  value  of  any  prediction  that  he 
may  hazard — as  in  regard  to  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  coal  in  any  given  area 
— depends  not  only  upon  the  truth  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  geology  in  regard  to 
the  succession  of  stratifi^  deposits,  but 
still  more  upon  the  detailed  knowledge 
which  he  may  have  acquired  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  those  dejjosits  in  the  particular 
locality.  Hence  no  reasonably-judging 
man  would  discredit  either  the  general 
doctrines  or  the  methods  of  geology,  be¬ 
cause  the  prediction  proves  untrue  in  such 
a  case  as  that  now  about  to  be  brought  in 
this  neighborhood  to  the  trial  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

We  have  thus  considered  man’s  function 
as  the  scientific  interpreter  of  Nature  in  two 
departments  of  natural  knowledge  ;  one  of 
which  affords  an  example  of  the  strictest, 
and  the  other  of  the  freest  method,  which 
man  can  employ  in  constructing  his  intel¬ 
lectual  representation  of  the  universe. 
And  as  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  study 
of  all  other  departments,  the  same  methods 
are  used,  either  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  other  side 
of  our  inquiry — namely,  the  origin  of  those 
primary  beliefs  which  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  all  scientific  reasoning. 

The  whole  fabric  of  geometry  rests  upon 
certain  axioms  which  every  one  accepts  as 
true,  but  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
truth  should  be  asstsmed,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  demonstration.  So,  too,  the 
deliverances  of  our  “  common  sense”  de¬ 
rive  their  trustworthiness  from  what  we 
consider  the  “  self- evidence”  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  affirmed. 

This  inquiry  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  great  philosophical  problems  of 
our  day,  which  has  been  discussed  by  logi¬ 
cians  and  metaphysicians  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  ability  as  leaders  of  opposing  schools, 
with  the  one  result  of  showing  how  much 
can  be  said  on  each  side.  By  the  Inhd- 
Honalists  it  is  asserted  that  the  tendency  to 
form  these  primary  beliefs  is  inborn  in  man, 
an  original  p^rt  of  his  mental  organization ; 
so  that  they  grow  up  spontaneously  in  his 
mind  as  his  faculties  are  gradually  unfold¬ 
ed  and  developed,  requiring  no  other  ex- 
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l>erience-for  their  genesis  than  that  which 
suffices  to  call  these  faculties  into  exercise. 
But  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  which 
regards  experience  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge,  it  is  maintained  that  the  prima¬ 
ry  beliefs  of  each  individual  are  nothing 
else  than  generalizations  which  he  forms  of 
such  experiences  as  he  has  either  himself 
acquired  or  has  consciously  learned  from 
others;  and  they  deny  that  there  is  any 
original  or  intuitive  tendency  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  beliefs,  beyond  that  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  pKJwer  of  retaining  and  gene¬ 
ralizing  experiences. 

I  have  not  introduced  this  subject  with 
any  idea  of  placing  before  you  even  a 
summary  of  the  ingenious  arguments  by 
which  these  opposing  doctrines  have  been 
respectively  support^ ;  nor  should  I  have 
touched  on  the  question  at  all,  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  a  means  of  reconcilement  be¬ 
tween  them  can  be  found  in  the  idea  that 
the  intellectual  intuitions  of  any  one  genera¬ 
tion  are  the  embodied  experiences  of  the 
previous  race.  For,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  thinking  p^<er  of  man — every  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  culture  which  has  preceded 
serving  to  prepare  the  soil  for  yet  more 
abundant  harvests  in  the  future. 

Now,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  in  man  of  acquired 
constitutional  peculiarities,  which  manifest 
themselves  alike  in  tendencies  to  boilily 
and  to  mental  disease,  so  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  acquired  mental  habitudes  often 
impress  themselves  on  his  organization 
with  sufficient  force  and  permanence  to 
occasion  their  transmis.sion  to  the  oflspring 
as  tendencies  to  similar  modes  of  thought. 
And  thus,  while  all  admit  that  knowledge 
cannot  thus  descend  from  one  generation 
to  another,  an  increased  aptitude  for  the 
acquirement,  either  of  knowledge  general¬ 
ly,  or  of  some  particular  kind  of  it,  may  be 
thus  inherited.  These  tendencies  and  ap¬ 
titudes  will  acquire  additional  strength,  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  permanence,  in  each  new 
generation,  from  their  habitual  exercise 
upon  the  materials  supplied  by  a  continu¬ 
ally  enlarged  experience ;  and  thus  the  ac¬ 
quired  habitudes  produced  by  the  intellect¬ 
ual  culture  of  ages,  will  become  “  a  second 
nature”  to  every  one  who  inherits  them.* 


*  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  append  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  John  Mill,  the 
great  master  of  the  Experiential  school,  was 
good  enough  to  write  to  me  a  few  months  since, 
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We  have  an  illustration  of  this  progress 
in  the  fact  of  continual  occurrence,  that 
conceptions  which  prove  inadmissible  to 
the  minds  of  one  generation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  either  of  their  want  of  intellectual 
power  to  apprehend  them,  or  of  their  pre¬ 
occupation  by  older  habits  of  thought,  sub¬ 
sequently  find  a  universal  acceptance,  and 
even  come  to  be  approved  as  “self-evi¬ 
dent."  Thus  the  first  law  of  motion,  di¬ 
vined  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  though 
opposed  by  many  philosophers  of  his  time 
as  contrary  to  all  experience,  is  now  ac¬ 
cepted  by  common  consent,  not  merely  as 
a  legitimate  inference  from  experiment, 
but  as  the  expression  of  a  necessary  and 
universal  truth;  and  the  same  axiomatic 
value  is  extended  to  the  still  more  general 
doctrine,  that  energy  of  any  kind,  whether 
manifested  in  the  “  molar  ”  motion  of  mas¬ 
ses,  or  consisting  in  the  “  molecular  ”  mo¬ 
tion  of  atoms,  must  continue  under  some 
form  or  other  without  abatement  or  decay ; 
what  all  admit  in  regard  to  the  indestructi¬ 
bility  of  matter  being  accepted  as  no  less 
true  of  force,  namely,  that  as  ex  nihilo  nil 
fit,  %onil  fit  ad  nihilum.* 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  very  concep¬ 
tion  of  these  and  similar  great  truths  is  m 
itself  a  typical  example  of  intuition.  The 
men  who  divined  and  enunciated  them 
stand  out  above  their  fellows  as  possessed 
of  a  genius  that  could  not  only  combine 
but  create,  of  an  insight  which  could  clear¬ 
ly  discern  what  reason  could  but  dimly 


with  reference  to  the  attempt  I  had  made  to  place 
“common  sense  ”  upon  this  basis  (Cottiemporary 
Review,  Feb.  1872) : — “  When  states  of  mind  in 
no  respect  innate  or  instinctive  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  the  mind  acouires,  as  is  proved 
by  the  power  of  habit,  a  greatly  increased  facility 
of  passing  into  those  states ;  and  this  increased  fa¬ 
cility  must  be  owing  to  some  change  of  a  physical 
character  in  the  organic  action  of  the  brain. 
There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  such  ac¬ 
quired  faciUties  of  passing  into  certain  modes  of 
cerebral  action  can,  m  many  cases,  be  transmitted, 
more  or  less  completely,  by  inheritance.  The 
limits  of  this  power  of  transmission,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  it  depends,  are  a  subject  now  fair¬ 
ly  before  the  scientific  world ;  and  we  shall,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  time,  know  much  more  about  them  than 
we  do  now.  But  so  far  as  my  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  qualifies  me  to  have  an  opin¬ 
ion,  I  take  much  the  same  view  of  it  that  you  do, 
at  least  in  principle.” 

•  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  now 
known  as  that  of  the  “  Conservation  of  Energy” 
was  enunciated  by  Dr.  Mayer,  in  the  very  re¬ 
markable  essay  published  by  him  in  1^$,  entitled 
‘  Die  organische  Besvegung  in  ihrem  Zusammen- 
hange  mit  dem  Stoflfwc^sel.* 


shadow  forth.  Granting  this  freely,  I 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  intuitions 
of  individual  genius  are  but  specially  exalt¬ 
ed  forms  of  endowments  which  are  the 
general  property  of  the  race  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue  of 
its  whole  previous  culture.  Who,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  refuse  to  the  marvellous  apti¬ 
tude  for  perceiving  the  relations  of  num¬ 
bers,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  untu¬ 
tored  boyhood  of  George  Bidder  and  Ze- 
rah  Colburn,  the  title  of  an  intuitive  gift  ? 
But  who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  believe 
that  a  Bidder  or  a  Colburn  could  sudden¬ 
ly  arise  in  a  race  of  savages  who  cannot 
count  beyond  five  ?  Or,  again,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  very  earliest  years  of  Mozart, 
who  can  fail  to  recognize  the  dawn  of  that 
glorious  genius  whose  brilliant  but  brief 
career  left  its  imperishable  impress  on  the 
art  it  enriched  ?  But  who  would  be  bold 
enough  to  affirm  that  an  infant  Mozart 
could  be  bom  amongst  a  tribe  whose  only 
musical  instmment  is  a  tom-tom,  whose 
only  song  is  a  monotonous  chant  ? 

Again,  by  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of 
some  of  those  ideas  which  we  now  accept 
as  “  self-evident,” — such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  “  Uniformity  of  Nature” — we 
are  able  to  recognize  them  as  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  certain  intellectual  tendencies, 
which  have  progressively  augmented  in 
force  in  successive  generations,  and  now 
manifest  themselves  as  mental  instincts 
that  penetrate  and  direct  our  ordinary 
course  of  thought  Such  instincts  consti¬ 
tute  a  precious  heritage,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  ever-increasing  value 
through  the  long  succession  of  preced¬ 
ing  generations ;  and  which  it  is  for  us  to 
transmit  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
with  all  that  further  increase  which  our 
higher  culture  and  wide  range  of  know¬ 
ledge  can  impart 

And  now,  having  studied  the  working 
action  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  interpretation  of  Nature,  we  shall  ex¬ 
amine  the  general  character  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  the  first  of  these  with  which 
we  shall  deal  is  our  conception  of  matter 
and  its  relation  to  force. 

The  psychologist  of  the  present  day 
views  matter  entirely  through  the  light  of 
his  own  consciousness :  his  idea  of  matter 
in  the  abstract  being  that  it  is  a  “  some¬ 
thing”  which  has  a  permanent  power  of 
exciting  sensations ;  his  idea  of  any  “  pro¬ 
perty”  of  matter  being  the  mental  repre- 
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sentation  of  some  kind  of  sensory  impres¬ 
sion  he  has  received  from  it ;  and  his  idea 
of  any  particular  kind  of  matter  being  the 
representation  of  the  whole  aggregate  of 
the  sense  perceptions  which  its  presence 
has  called  up  in  his  mind.  Thus,  when  I 
press  my  hand  against  this  table,  I  recog¬ 
nize  its  unyieldingness  through  the  con¬ 
joint  medium  of  my  sense  of  touch,  my 
muscular  sense,  and  my  mental  sense 
of  effort,  to  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  the  general  designation  of  the 
tactile  sense;  and  I  attribute  to  that 
table  a  hardness  which  resists  the  effort 
I  made  to  press  my  hand  into  its  sub¬ 
stance,  whilst  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  force  I  have  employed  is  not  sufficient 
to  move  its  mass.  But  I  press  my  hand 
against  a  lump  of  dough ;  and  finding  that 
its  substance  yields  under  my  pressure,  I 
call  it  soft.  Or  again,  I  press  my  hand 
against  this  desk,  and  1  find  tliat  although 
I  do  not  thereby  change  its  form,  I  change 
its  place;  and  so  I  get  the  tactile  idea  of  mo¬ 
tion.  Again,  by  the  impressions  received 
through  the  same  sensorial  apparatus,  when 
1  lift  this  book  in  my  hand,  I  am  led  to  attach 
to  it  the  notion  of  weight  or  ponderosity ; 
and  by  lifting  different  solids  of  about  the 
same  size,  I  am  enabled,  by  the  different 
degrees  of  exertion  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  make  in  order  to  sustain  them,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  of  them  as  li^ht,  and  others 
as  heavy.  Through  the  medium  of  an¬ 
other  set  of  sense-perceptions,  which  some 
regard  as  belonging  to  a  different  category, 
we  distinguish  between  bodies  that  feel 
“  hot”  and  those  that  feel  “  cold  and  in 
this  manner  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  dif¬ 
ferences  of  temperature.  And  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  our  tactile  sense,  without 
any  aid  from  vision,  that  we  first  gain  the 
idea  of  solid  form,  or  the  three  dimensions 
of  space. 

Again,  by  the  extension  of  our  tactile 
experiences,  we  acquire  the  notion  of  li¬ 
quids,  as  forms  of  matter  yielding  readily 
to  pressure,  but  possessing  a  sensible 
weight  which  may  equal  that  of  solids ; 
and  of  air,  whose  resisting  power  is  much 
slighter,  and  whose  weight  is  so  small  that 
it  can  only  be  made  sensible  by  artificial 
means.  Thus,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  no¬ 
tions  of  resistatue  and  of  weight  as  proper¬ 
ties  common  to  all  forms  of  matter ;  and 
now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  that  idea  of 
light  and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  as 
“imponderable  fluids,”  which  u^  to  vex 
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our  souls  in  our  scientific  childhood,  and  of 
which  the  popular  term  “  electric  fluid”  is 
a  “  survival,”  we  accept  these  properties  as 
aflording  the  practical  distinction  between 
the  “  material”  and  the  “  immaterial.” 

Turning  now  to  that  other  great  portal 
of  sensation,  the  sight,  through  which  we 
receive  most  of  the  messages  sent  to  us 
from  the  universe  around,  we  recognize  the 
same  truth.  Thus  it  is  agreed  alike  by 
physicists  and  physiologists,  that  does 
not  exist  as  such  in  the  object  itself,  which 
has  merely  the  power  of  reflecting  or  trans¬ 
mitting  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  un¬ 
dulations  in  a  second  ;  and  these  only  pro¬ 
duce  that  affection  of  our  consciousness 
which  we  call  color  when  they  fall  upon 
the  retina  of  the  living  percipient  And  if 
there  be  that  defect  either  in  the  retina  or 
in  the  apparatus  behind  it  which  we  call 
“  color-blindness,"  or  Daltonism,  some 
particular  hues  can  not  be  distinguished, 
or  there  may  even  be  no  power  of  distin¬ 
guishing  any  color  whatever.  If  we  were 
all  like  Dalton,  we  should  see  no  differ¬ 
ence,  except  in  form,  between  ripe  cherries 
hanging  on  a  tree  and  the  green  leaves 
around  them  ;  if  we  were  all  affected  with 
the  severest  form  of  color-blindness,  the 
fair  face  of  nature  would  be  seen  by  us  as 
in  the  chiaroscuro  of  an  engraving  of  one 
of  Turner’s  landscapes,  not  as  in  the  glow¬ 
ing  hues  of  the  won^ous  picture  itself. 
And  in  regard  to  our  visual  conceptions,  it 
may  be  stated  with  perfect  certainty,  as 
the  result  of  very  numerous  observations 
made  upon  persons  who  have  acquired 
sight  for  the  first  time,  that  these  do  not 
serve  for  the  recognition  even  of  those  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  individual  had  become 
most  familiar  through  the  touch,  until  the 
two  sets  of  sense-perceptions  have  been  co¬ 
ordinated  by  experience.* 

When  once  this  coordination  has  been 
effected,  however,  the  composite  percep¬ 
tion  of  form  which  we  derive  from  the  vis¬ 
ual  sense  alone  is  so  complete,  that  we  sel- 


•  Thus,  in  a  recently  recorded  case  in  which 
sight  was  imparted  by  0|>eration  to  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  haa  been  blind  from  birth,  but  who  had 
nevertheless  learned  to  work' well  with  her  needle, 
when  the  ptair  of  scissors  she  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  use  was  placed  before  her,  though  she  de¬ 
scribed  their  shape,  color,  and  glistening  metallic 
character,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  recognize 
them  as  scissors  until  she  put  her  finger  on  them, 
when  she  at  once  named  them,  laughing  at  her 
own  stupidity  (as  she  called  it)  in  not  having  made 
them  out  before. 
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dom  require  to  fall  back  upon  the  touch 
for  any  further  information  respecting  that 
quality  of  the  object  So,  again,  while  it 
is  from  the  coordination  of  the  two  dissim¬ 
ilar  pictures  formed  by  any  solid  or  pro¬ 
jecting  object  upon  our  two  retinae,  that 
(as  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  admirable  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown)  we  ordinarily  de¬ 
rive  through  the  sight  alone  a  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  its  solid  form,  there  is  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  notion  also  is  a  mental 
judgment,  based  on  the  experience  we 
have  acquired  in  early  infancy  by  the  con¬ 
sentaneous  exercise  of  the  visual  and  tac¬ 
tile  senses. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  those  wonderful 
instruments  by  which  our  visual  range  is 
extended  almost  into  the  infinity  of  space, 
or  into  the  infinity  of  minuteness.  It  is 
the  mental,  not  the  bodily  eye,  that  takes 
cognizance  of  what  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope  reveal  to  us;  for  we  should 
have  no  well-grounded  confidence  in  their 
revelations  as  to  the  unknown,  if  we  had 
not  first  acquired  experience  in  distinguis- 
ing  the  true  from  the  false  by  applying 
them  to  knaivn  objects  ;  and  every  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  we  see  through  their  in¬ 
strumentality  is  a  mental  judgment  as  to 
the  probable  form,  size,  and  movement  of 
bodies  removed  by  either  their  distance  or 
their  minuteness  from  being  cognosced  by 
our  sense  of  touch. 

The  case  is  still  stronger  in  regard  to 
that  last  addition  to  our  scientific  arpna- 
mentum,  which  promises  to  be  not  inferior 
in  value  either  to  the  telescope  or  the  mi¬ 
croscope  ;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
spectroscope,  that  it  has  not  merely  extend¬ 
ed  the  range  of  our  vision,  but  has  almost 
given  us  a  new  sense,  by  enabling  us  to 
recognize  distinctive  properties  in  the 
chemical  elements  which  were  previously 
quite  unknown.  And  who  shall  now  say 
that  we  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  as 
to  any  form  of  matter  ?  or  that  the  science 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  century  may 
not  furnish  us  with  as  great  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  its  properties, 
and  of  our  power  of  recognizing  them,  as 
that  of  its  third  has  done  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  this  view  of 
the  material  universe  open  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  it  is  “  evolved  out  of  the  depths 
of  our  own  consciousness” — a  projection 
of  our  own  intellect  into  what  surrounds 
us — an  ideal  rather  than  a  real  world  ?  If 
all  we  know  of  matter  be  an  intellectual 


conception,”  how  are  we  to  distinguish 
this  from  such  as  we  form  in  our  dreams  ? 
— for  these,  as  our  Laureate  no  less  happi¬ 
ly  than  philosophically  expresses  it,  are 
“  true  while  they  last”  Here  our  “  com¬ 
mon  sense”  comes  to  the  rescue.  We 
“awake,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.” 
Every  healthy  mind  is  conscious  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  waking  and  his  dream¬ 
ing  experiences ;  or,  if  he  is  now  and  then 
puzzled  to  answer  the  question,  “  Did  this 
really  happen,  or  did  I  dream  it  ?”  the  per¬ 
plexity  arises  from  the  consciousness  that 
it  might  have  happened.  And  every  heal¬ 
thy  mind,  finding  its  own  experiences  of 
its  waking  state  not  only  self-consistent, 
but  consistent  with  the  experiences  of  oth¬ 
ers,  accepts  them  as  the  basis  of  his  beliefs, 
in  preference  to  even  the  most  vivid  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  dreams. 

The  lunatic  pauper  who  regards  himself 
as  a  king,  the  asylum  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
fined  as  a  palace  of  regal  splendor,  and  his 
keepers  as  obsequious  attendants,  is  so 
“  possessed  ”  by  the  conception  framed  by 
his  disordered  intellect,  that  he  does  pro¬ 
ject  it  out  of  himself  into  his  surroundings ; 
his  refusal  to  admit  the  corrective  teaching 
of  common  sense  being  the  very  essence 
of  his  malady.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  abroad  in  the  world  who  equally 
resist  the  teachings  of  educated  common 
sense  whenever  they  run  counter  to  their 
own  preconceptions,  and  who  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as — in  so  far — affected  with  what  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  pithily  characterize 
as  a  “  diluted  insanity.” 

It  has  been  asserted,  over  and  over 
again,  of  late  years,  by  a  class  of  men  who 
claim  to  be  the  only  true  interpreters  of 
Nature,  that  we  know  nothing  but  matter 
and  laws  of  matter,  and  that  force  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  imagination.  May  it 
not  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
while  our  notion  of  matter  is  a  conception 
of  the  intellect,  is  that  of  which  we 
have  the  most  direct — perhaps  even  the  on¬ 
ly  direct— cognizance  ?  As  I  have  already 
shown  you,  the  knowledge  of  resistance 
and  of  weight  which  we  gain  through  our 
tactile  sense  is  derived  from  our  own  per¬ 
ception  of  exertion  ;  and  in  vision,  as  in 
hearing,  it  is  the  force  with  which  the  un¬ 
dulations  strike  the  sensitive  surface  that 
affects  our  consciousness  with  sights  or 
sounds.  True  it  is  that  in  our  visual  and 
auditory  sensations,  we  do  not,  as  in  our 
tactile,  directly  cognosce  the  force  which 
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produces  them ;  but  the  physicist  has  no  tions  which  gives  the  power  a  new  ac- 
difficultyi  n  making  sensible  to  us  indirect-  tion. 

jy  the  undulations  by  which  sound  is  propa-  Many  of  you  have  doubtless  viewed  with 
gated,  and  in  proving  to  our  intellect  that  admiring  interest  that  truly  wonderful  work 
the  force  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  of  human  design,  the  Wsdter  printing-ma- 
light  is  really  enormous.*  chine.  You  first  examine  it  at  rest ;  pres- 

It  seems  strange  that  those  who  make  ently  comes  a  man  who  simply  pulls  a  han- 
the  loudest  appe^  to  experience  as  the  ba-  die  towards  him,  and  the  whole  inert 
sis  of  all  knowledge,  should  thus  disregard  mechanism  becomes  instinct  with  life — the 
the  most  constant,  the  most  fundamental,  the  blank  paper  continuously  rolling  off  the 
most  direct  of  all  experiences ;  as  to  which  cylinder  at  one  end,  being  delivered  at  the 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  affords  a  other,  without  any  intermediate  human 
guiding  light  much  clearer  than  any  that  can  agency,  as  large  sheets  of  print,  at  the  rate 
be  seen  through  the  dust  of  philosophical  of  15,000  in  an  hour.  Now  what  is  the 
discussion.  For,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  most  cause  of  this  most  marvellous  effect  ?  Sure- 
truly  remarked,  the  universal  conscious-  ly  it  lies  essentially  in  the  p)Ower  or  force 
ness  of  mankind  is  as  much  in  accord  in  which  the  pulling  of  the  handle  brought  to 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  real  and  inti-  bear  on  the  machine  from  some  extrane- 
mate  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  ous  source  of  power — which  we  in  this  in- 
as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  ex-  stance  know  to  be  a  steam-engine  on  the 
temal  world ;  and  that  consciousness  arises  other  side  of  the  wall.  This  force  it  is, 
to  every  one  out  of  his  own  sense  of  which,  distributed  through  the  various 

exertion  in  the  origination  of  changes  by  parts  of  the  mechanism,  really  performs 
his  individual  agency.  the  action  of  which  each  is  the  instrument ; 

Now,  while  fully  accepting  the  logical  they  only  supply  the  vehicle  for  its  trans¬ 
definition  of  cause  as  the  “  antecedent  or  mission  and  application.  The  man  conies 
concurrence  of  antecedents  on  which  the  again,  pushes  the  handle  in  the  opposite 
effect  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  direction,  detaches  the  machine  from  the 
consequent,”  we  can  always  single  out  one  steam-engine,  and  the  whole  comes  to  a 
dynamical  antecedent — the  power  which  stand ;  and  so  it  remains,  like  an  inanimate 
does  the  work — from  the  aggregate  of  ma-  corpse,  until  recalled  to  activity  by  the  re- 
terial  conditions  under  which  that  power  newal  of  its  moving  power, 
may  be  distributed  and  applied.  No  doubt  But,  say  the  reasoners  who  deny  that 
the  term  “  cause”  is  very  loosely  applied  force  is  any  thing  else  than  a  fiction  of  the 
in  piopular  phraseology — often  (as  Mr.  imagination,  the  revolving  shaft  of  the 
Mill  has  shown)  to  designate  the  occur-  steam-engine  is  “  matter  in  motion ;”  and 
rence  that  immediately  preceded  the  ef-  when  the  connection  is  established  between 
feet ; — as  when  it  is  said  that  the  spark  that  shaft  and  the  one  that  drives  the  ma- 
which  falls  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  is  chine,  the  motion  is  communicated  from 
the  cause  of  its  explosion,  or  that  the  slip-  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  thence  distrib- 
ping  of  a  man’s  foot  off  the  nmg  of  a  lad-  uted  to  the  several  parts  of  the  mechanism, 
der  is  the  cause  of  his  fall.  But  even  a  This  account  of  the  operation  is  just  what 
very  slightly  trained  intelligence  can  dis-  an  observer  might  give  who  had  looked  on 
tinguish  the  power  which  acts  in  each  case  with  entire  ignorance  of  every  thing  but 
from  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts,  what  his  eyes  could  see  y  the  moment  he 
The  force  which  produces  the  explosion  is  puts  his  hand  upon  any  part  of  the  machi- 
locked  up  (as  it  were)  in  the  powder ;  jmd  nery,  and  tries  to  stop  its  motion,  he  takes 
ignition  merely  liberates  i^  by  bringing  as  direct  cognizance,  through  his  sense  of 
about  new  chemical  combinations.  The  the  effort  required  to  resist  it,  of  the  force 
fall  of  the  man  from  the  ladder  is  due  to  which  produces  that  motion,  as  he  does 
the  gravity  which  was  equally  pulling  him  through  his  eye  of  the  motion  itself, 
down  while  he  rested  on  it;  and  the  loss  Now,  since  it  is  universally  admitted 
of  supjiort,  either  by  the  slippiing  of  his  that  our  notion  of  the  external  world  would 
foot,  or  by  the  breaking  of  the  rung,  is  be  not  only  incomplete,  but  erroneous,  if 
merely  that  change  in  the  material  coodi-  our  visual  perceptions  were  not  supple- 

_ _ _  mented  by  our  tactile,  so,  as  it  seems  to 

*  See  Sir  John  Herschel’s  ‘  F«iniUar  Lectures  our  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 

on  Scientific  Snfajects.’  of  the  universe  must  be  very  made- 
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quate  if  we  do  not  mentally  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  idea  of  force  with  that  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  recognize  it  as  the  “efficient 
cause”  of  those  phenomena — the  “  materi¬ 
al  conditions”  constituting  (to  use  the  old 
scholastic  term)  only  “  their  formal  cause.” 
And  I  lay  the  greater  stress  on  this  point, 
because  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  the 
present  day  tends  more  and  more  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  terms  of  motion  rather  than 
in  terms  of  force — to  become  kinetks  in¬ 
stead  of  dynamics. 

Thus,  from  whatever  side  we*  look  at 
this  question, — whether  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  the  logical  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  cause  and  effect,  or  the 
study  of  the  working  of  our  own  intellects 
in  the  interpretation  of  Nature, — we  seem 
led  to  the  same  conclusion ;  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  force  is  one .  of  those  elementary 
forms  of  thought  with  which  we  can  no 
more  dispense,  than  we  can  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  space  or  of  succession.  And  I 
shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  endeavor  to 
show  you  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  the 
dynamical  for  the  mere  phenomenaj  idea, 
which  gives  their  highest  value  to  ou  r  con¬ 
ceptions  of  that  order  of  nature  which  is 
worshipped  as  itself  a  god  by  the  class  of 
interpreters  whose  doctrine  I  call  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  most  illustrative  as  well  as  the  most 
illustrious  example  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mere  generalization  of  pheno¬ 
mena  and  the  dynamical  conception  that 
applies  to  them,  is  furnished  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  so-called  laws  of  plane¬ 
tary  motion  discovered  by  the  persevering 
ingenuity  of  Kepler,  and  the  interpretation 
of  that  motion  given  us  by  the  profound 
insight  of  Newton.  Kepler’s  three  laws 
were  nothing  more  than  comprehensive 
statements  of  certain  groups  of  phenomena 
determined  by  observation.  The  first,  that 
of  the  revolution  of  the  planets  in  ellipti¬ 
cal  orbits,  was  based  on  the  study  of  the 
observed  places  of  Mars  alone, — it  might 
or  might  not  be  true  of  the  other  planets ; 
for,  so  far  as  Kepler  knew,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  orbits  of  some  of  them 
might  not  be  the  excentric  circles  which 
he  had  first  supposed  that  of  Mars  to  be. 
So  Kepler’s  second  law  of  the  passage  of 
the  Radius  Vector  over  equal  areas  in 
equal  times,  so  long  as  it  was  simply  a 
generalization  of  facts  in  the  case  of  that 
one  planet,  carried  with  it  no  reason  for 
its  applicability  to  other  cases,  except  that 
New  Series. — Vou  XVI.,  No.  4. 


which  it  might  derive  from  his  erroneous 
conception  of  a  whirling  force.  And  his 
third  law  was  in  like  manner  simply  an 
expression  of  a  certain  harmonic  relation 
which  he  had  discovered  between  the 
times  and  the  distances  of  the  planets,  hav¬ 
ing  no  more  rational  value  than  any  other 
of  his  numerous  hypotheses. 

Now  the  Newtonian  “laws”  are  often 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  merely  higher 
generalizations  in  which  Kepler’s  are  in¬ 
cluded  ;  to  me  they  seem  to  possess  an  al¬ 
together  different  character.  For  starting 
with  the  conception  of  two  forces,  one  ol 
them  tending  to  produce  continuous  uni¬ 
form  motion  in  a  straight  line,  the  other 
tending  to  produce  a  uniformly  accelerated 
motion  towards  a  fixed  point,  Newton’s 
wonderful  mastery  of  geometrical  reason¬ 
ing  enabled  him  to  show  that,  if  these 
dynamical  assumptions  be  granted,  Kepler’s 
phenomenal  “  laws,”  being  necessary  con¬ 
sequences  of  them,  must  be  universally 
true.  And  while  that  demonstration 
would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  give 
him  an  imperishable  renown,  it  was  his 
still  greater  glory  to  divine  that  the  fall  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth — that  is,  the 
deflection  of  her  path  from  a  tangential 
line  to  an  ellipse — is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  order  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the 
ground ;  and  thus  to  show  the  applicabili¬ 
ty  to  the  entire  universe,  of  those  simple 
dynamical  conceptions  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  geometry  of  the  Principia. 

Thus,  then,  whilst  no  “law”  which  is 
simply  a  generalization  of  phenomena  can 
be  considered  as  having  any  coercive  action, 
we  may  assign  that  value  to  laws  which 
express  the  universal  conditions  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  force,  the  existence  of  which  we 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  assurance  we  feel  that 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  must  act  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances  according  to  its  one 
simple  law,  is  of  a  very  different  order  from, 
that  which  we  have  m  regard  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  to  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction, 
which  are  as  yet  only  generalizations  of 
phenomena  And  yet  even  in  that  strong 
assurance,  we  are  required,  by  our  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  to 
admit  a  reserve  of  the  possibility  of  some¬ 
thing  different — a  reserve  which  we  may 
well  believe  that  Newton  himself  must 
have  entertained. 

A  most  valuable  lesson  as  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  we  ought  always  to  make  for  the  un- 
3* 
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known  “possibilities  of  nature,”  is  taught 
us  by  an  exceptional  phenomenon  so  fa¬ 
miliar  that  it  does  not  attract  the  notice  it 
has  a  right  to  claim.  Next  to  the  law  of 
the  universal  attraction  of  masses  of  mat¬ 
ter,  there  is  none  that  has  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 
Excluding  water  and  one  or  two  other  sub¬ 
stances,  the  fact  of  such  expansion  might 
be  said  to  be  int>ariable;  and,  as  regards 
bodies  whose  gaseous  condition  is  known, 
the  law  of  expansion  can  be  stated  in  a 
form  no  less  simple  and  definite  than  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Supposing  those  ex¬ 
ceptions,  then,  to  be  unknown,  the  law 
would  be  universal  m  its  range.  But  it 
comes  to  be  discovered  that  water,  whilst 
conforming  to  it  in  its  expansion  from  39 
upumrds  to  its  boiling-point,  as  also,  when 
it  passes  into  steam,  to  the  special  law  of 
expansion  of  vapors,  is  exceptional  in  its 
expansion  also  from  39^“  downwards  to 
its  fi-eezing-point;  and  of  this  failure  in 
the  universality  of  the  law  no  rationale  can 
be  given.  Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  by 
dissolving  a  little  salt  in  water,  we  should 
remove  this  exceptional  peculiarity ;  for  sea- 
water  continues  to  contract  from  39^° 
downwards  to  its  freezing-point  12"  or  14® 
lower,  just  as  it  does  with  r^uction  of  tem¬ 
perature  at  higher  ranges. 

Thus,  from  our  study  of  the  mode  in 
which  we  arrive  at  those  conceptions  of 
the  orderly  sequence  observable  in  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  which  we  call  “  laws,” 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
human  conceptions,  subject  to  human  fal¬ 
libility  ;  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  ex¬ 
press  the  ideas  of  the  Great  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture.  To  set  up  these  laws  as  self-acting, 
and  as  either  excluding  or  rendering  un¬ 
necessary  the  power  which  alone  can  give 
them  effect,  appears  to  me  as  arrogant  as 
it  is  unphilosophical.  To  speak  of  any  law 
as  “  regulating”  or  “  governing”  phenome¬ 
na,  is  only  permissible  on  the  assumption 
that  the  law  is  the  expression  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  governing  power.  I  was 
once  in  a  great  city  which  for  two  days 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless  mob.  Ma¬ 
gisterial  authority  was  suspended  by  timid¬ 
ity  and  doubt ;  the  force  at  its  command 
was  pai-alyzed  by  want  of  resolute  direction. 
The  “  laws”  were  on  the  statute  book,  but 
there  was  no  power  to  enforce  them.  And 
so  the  powers  of  evil  did  their  work ;  and 
are  and  rapine  continued  to  destroy  life 
and  property  without  check  until  new  pow¬ 


er  came  in,  when  the  reign  of  law  was  re¬ 
stored. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  culminating 
point  of  man’s  intellectual  interpretation  of 
Nature — his  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the 
power,  of  which  her  phenomena  are  the  di¬ 
versified  manifestations.  Towards  this 
point  all  scientific  inquiry  now  tends. 
The  convertibility  of  the  physical  forces, 
the  correlation  of  these  with  the  vital,  and 
the  intimacy  of  that  ne.xus  between  mental 
and  bodily  activity,  which,  explain  it  as  we 
may,  cannot  be  denied,  all  lead  upward  to¬ 
wards  one  and  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
the  pyramid  of  which  that  philosophical 
conclusion  is  the  apex  has  its  foundation 
in  the  primitive  instincts  of  humanity. 

By  our  own  progenitors,  as  by  the  untu- 
ored  savage  of  the  present  day,  every 
change  in  which  human  agency  was  not 
apparent  was  referred  to  a  particular  ani¬ 
mating  intelligence.  And  thus  they  attri¬ 
buted  not  only  the  movements  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  Na¬ 
ture,  each  to  its  own  deity.  ITiese  deities 
were  invested  with  more  than  human  pow¬ 
er ;  but  they  were  also  supposed  capable 
of  human  passions,  and  subject  to  human 
capriciousness.  As  the  uniformities  of  Na¬ 
ture  came  to  be  more  distinctly  recognized, 
some  of  these  deities  were  invested  with  a 
dominant  control,  while  others  were  sup- 
|X>sed  to  be  their  subordinate  ministers. 
A  serene  majesty  was  attributed  to  the 
greater  gods  who  sit  above  the  clouds, 
whilst  their  inferiors  might  “  come  down  to 
earth  in  the  likeness  of  men."  With  the 
growth  of  the  scientific  study  of  Nature, 
the  conception  of  its  harmony  and  unity 
gained  ever-increasing  strength.  And  so 
among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  a  dis¬ 
tinct  recognition  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  directing  mind  from  which  the  order  of 
Nature  proceeds;  for  they  obviously  be¬ 
lieved  that,  as  our  modem  poet  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it, — 

All  are  but  parti  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  SouL 

The  science  of  modem  times,  however, 
has  taken  a  more  spiecial  direction.  Fix¬ 
ing  its  attention  exclusively  on  the  order  of 
Nature,  it  has  separated  itself  wholly  fixim 
theology,  whose  function  it  is  to  seek  after 
its  cause.  In  this,  science  is  fully  justified, 
alike  by  the  entire  independence  of  its  ob¬ 
jects,  and  by  the  historical  fact  that  it  has 
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been  continually  hampered  and  impeded 
in  its  search  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Nature, 
by  the  restraints  which  theologians  have 
attempted  to  impose  upon  its  inquiries. 
But  when  science,  passing  beyond  its  own 
limits,  assumes  to  take  the  place  of  theo¬ 
logy,  and  sets  up  its  own  conception  of  the 
order  oi  Nature  as  a  sufficient  account  of 
its  cause,  it  is  invading  a  province  of 
thought  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  and  not 
unreasonably  provokes  the  hostility  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  best  friends. 


For  whilst  the  deep-seated  instincts  of 
humanity  and  the  profoundest  researches 
of  philosophy  alike  point  to  mind  as  the 
one  and  only  source  of  p>ower,  it  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  science  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  the  power  which  is  operating 
through  the  limitless  extent  and  variety  of 
the  universe,  and  to  trace  its  continuity 
through  the  vast  series  of  ages  that  have 
been  occupied  in  its  evolution. 


A  SHIPWRECK. 

Steadily  blows  the  north-east  wind. 

And  the  harbor  flag  blows  straight  from  the  mast ; 

And  the  sailors  lounge  and  look  on  the  pier. 

And  smoke  their  pipes  and  think  it  will  last. 

Yonder  the  cloud-rack  lowers  and  glooms. 

And  the  sweet  blue  sky  is  hidden  away ; 

AVhilst  the  muttering  waves  grow  hoarse  and  loud, 
And  you  have  to  shout  the  thing  that  you  say. 

The  distant  fleet  of  white-sailed  ships 

Come  hastening  landward  with  wet  black  sides, 

As  they  lean  to  the  push  of  the  gusty  wind. 

Now  a  rush,  now  a  pause,  on  the  weltering  tides. 

The  spumy  froth  of  the  rock-vexed  waves 
Gathers  in  creaming  yeast  on  the  sand 

Then  away  in  fluttering  flocks  it  speeds 
For  hedges  and  hillsides  far  inl^d. 

The  sea-birds  dip  and  wheel  in  the  air. 

And  search  the  surges  with  greedy  eyes ; 

They  hang  with  tremulous  wings  on  the  brink. 

Then  away  on  the  blast  with  their  shrill  sad  cries. 

Yonder  the  people  crowd  to  the  cliff. 

Where  the  long  gray  grass  is  flatten^  and  bent ; 

As  the  stress  of  the  hurricane  passes  by. 

Every  eye  to  seaward  is  fix^  intent. 

Far  down  below  are  the  cruel  rocks. 

All  black  and  slippv  with  black  seaweed. 

And  pits  profound,  where  the  whirlpools  run. 

For  ever  revolving  with  hideous  speed. 

How  the  ships  come  I  Let  them  come,  poor  barks ! 
Here  is  the  harbor  quiet  and  still ; 

Once  entered,  the  weary  crew  can  sleep. 

And  dream  of  their  home  without  fear  of  ill 
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How  the  ships  come !  What’s  that  ?  A  helm 
Is  carried  away  and  she  drifts  to  the  blast ; 

Over  her  deck  sweeps  a  roaring  wave, 

And  up  in  the  rigging  the  crew  nm  fast 

On  she  comes  for  the  rocks !  O  men ! 

O  maids  and  mothers !  O  daughters  and  wives ! 

You  are  sitting  at  home  by  the  hearth-fire  warm, 

And  the  sea  has  a  hold  of  your  loved  ones’  lives ! 

Now  she  strikes  on  the  rocks !  No  aid 
Can  reach  her  there ;  she  must  tumble  and  roll. 

Till  at  last  a  great  third  wave  will  come, 

And  eat  her  up,  and  ingulf  the  whole. 

'There — they  are  lashing  themselves  to  the  spars ! 

Shrill  on  the  wind  comes  their  bitter  cry ; 

'They  are  waving  their  hands  1  Out  of  the  main 
A  billow  rises,  and  breaks,  and  goes  by. 

All  is  vanished ;  the  ship  and  the  men. 

Crumbled,  and  crushed,  and  hurried  away ! 

Here  are  the  splinters  on  every  rock, 

All  o’er  the  beach,  and  all  round  the  bay. 

» 

'There,  on  the  sands,  is  a  sailor’s  cap ; 

And  there  close  by  a  man  on  his  face ; 

And  there  are  the  others !  Oh,  cover  them  quick. 

And  carry  them  ofif  from  this  fatal  place ! 

They  are  laid  in  the  yard  of  the  weather-worn  church, 

And  the  grass  will  grow  on  their  quiet  grave ; 

But,  O  Lord  in  heaven,  hadst  Thou  spoke  one  word. 

It  had  stilled  the  wind,  and  curbed  the  wave ! 

But  perhaps  'Thou  wert  speaking.  Our  ears  are  dull. 

And  we  cannot  discern  in  this  atmosphere ; 

'The  men,  as  they  drowned,  might  have  clearer  sense — 

Might  have  heard  Thee  well  and  seen  'Thee  near. 

We  all  must  be  patient,  and  bear  our  part 
In  the  perilled  toil  of  a  wreckful  world ; 

But  some  Havening  Rest  may  be  found  at  last, 

When_the  anchors  are  down  and  the  sails  are  furled. 

[From  Chamhert'i  Journal. 


•  BETWIXT  TWO  STOOLS. 


John  Bushby,  having  fallen  betwixt  two 
stools  and  hurt  himself,  took  a  despite 
resolution  and  emigrated ;  just  at  the  time, 
too,  when  he  appeared  to  have  reach^ 
the  proverbial  turning;  in  the  proverbial 
lon^  lane;  so  that  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  such  of  them  at  least  as  were 
not  in  his  secret,  wondered  greatly.  Nor, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  there 


appear  to  be  any  reason  why  a  man  should 
expatriate  himself,  simply  because  he  had 
fallen  betwixt  two  stools.  Of  course  spec¬ 
tators  laugh,  for  the  sight  of  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  falling  and  hurting  himself  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement ;  but  the  suf¬ 
ferer  generally  contents  himself  with  trying 
to  force  a  smile,  rubbing  what  Latin 
grammars  call  the  part  affected,  cursing 
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the  two  lifeless  logs,  and  determining  to 
show  more  sense  for  the  future.  But  when 
the  two  stools  assume  the  human  form, 
have  eyes  that  speak  a  silent  language, 
encounter  you  day  after  day,  and  seem 
always  to  wear  a  mocking  smile  as  if  in 
derisive  remembrance  of  your  misadven¬ 
ture,  the  matter  wears  a  more  serious  as¬ 
pect  And  in  Bushby’s  case  the  stools  wore 
petticoats,  which  added  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  situation. 


THE  FIRST  STOOU 

“  The  question  is  what  to  do  with  that 
horrid  Mr.  Bushby.” 

These  words  were  uttered  on  a  certain 
day,  about  two  years  before  Bushby’s  emi¬ 
gration,  and  the  speaker  was  a  particularly 
amiable-looking  lady  of  some  forty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  speaking  to  herself, 
as  she  gazed  with  a  well-satisfied  air  at  an 
arbor  of  which  she  commanded  a  full 
view  from  the  open  window  at  which  she 
was  seated.  For  it  was  a  lovely  day  in 
June,  and  the  weather  was  eminently  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  occupation  of  an  interesting 
couple,  who  sat  upon  two  wicker  chairs  un¬ 
der  a  shady,  leafy  roof,  in  a  garden  gay  with 
roses.  They  were,  in  fact,  doing  nothing; 
unless  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  a  low 
tone  may  be  considered  doing  something. 
They  both  were  young  and  of  different 
sexes.  He  was  about  six-and-twenty,  one 
would  have  said,  and  she  was  five  years 
younger.  She  had  a  face  and  figure  which 
were  pleasing  rather  than  pretty ;  and  the 
former  wore  an  expression  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  recent  illness  or  men¬ 
tal  trouble.  He  who  sat  by  her  was  her 
not  yet  accepted  lover;  and  the  lady  at 
the  window  was  her  mother.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  suddenly  rose  up  in  obedience  to  a 
sign,  and  stood  before  the  amiable-looking 
matron  of  forty-five. 

“  Annie,  darling,”  said  the  latter,  “  I 
think  your  birthday  is  some  day  this  week.” 

“  Yes,  dear  mamma,  on  Friday.” 

“  And  this  is  only  Tuesday ;  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  That  is  all  I  wanted, 
darling.” 

Annie  went  back  to  her  seat  in  the 
arbor;  and  the  amiable-looking  matron 
looked  more  amiable  than  ever,  for  she  had 
hit  upon  a  satisfactory  plan.  She  now 
knew  perfectly  well  “  what  to  do  with  that 
horrid  Mr.  Bushby.”  She  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  mother ;  whi(^  means  that  she  had  at 
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heart  her  daughter’s  comfortable  settlement 
in  life,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything  short 
of  felony  to  secure  it  She  had  constantly 
impressed  upon  Annie,  that  in  matrimonial 
matters  young  ladies  have  nothing  to  do 
with  affections  until  they  have  ascertained 
that  he  who  might  be  the  object  of  them 
can  make  suitable  provision  for  a  wife ; 
and,  afterwards,  they  may  bestow  them 
freely.  She  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  love  is  all  nonsense  in  these 
days  of  civilization;  that  it  was  quite 
enough  if  a  young  lady  proposed  to  did 
not  actually  dislike  the  proposer;  that 
there  was  nothing  so  likely  to  promote 
conjugal  affection  as  the  possession  of  a 
nice  little  income — which  was  her  way  of 
rendering  ''•sine  Bcucho  et  Cerere  friget 
Venus."  She  was  also  fond  of  inculcating 
the  wisdom  of  that  proverb  which  says  that 
“  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush.”  She  held  it  to  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  refuse  a  present  certainty  in  the 
hope  of  future  contingencies ;  to  decline 
what  Tomkins  offered  on  the  spot,  in  the 
expectation  of  what  Bushby  might  some 
day  offer. 

That  was  Tomkins,  of  course,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  arbor;  and  he  had  already 
offered  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  a  year.  He  was  to  receive  a  definite 
answer  in  a  week ;  and  there  was  upon  his 
features,  as  he  sat  and  conversed  in  desul¬ 
tory  fashion  with  Annie,  an  expression 
which  might  mean  either  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  he  had  already  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self,  or  that  he  expected  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  fact,  he 
looked  uneasy  and  anything  but  confident. 
In  the  pauses,  which  were  many  and  pretty 
long,  between  the  different  portions  of  a 
fragmentary  dialogue,  he  took  furtive,  side¬ 
long  glances  at  Annie,  after  the  fashion  of 
one  who  is  examining  an  article  for  which 
he  has  impulsively  made  a  bid,  and  which 
he  half  hopes  and  half  fears  will  be  ultimate¬ 
ly  knock^  down  to  him.  As  for  Annie, 
she,  during  those  intervals,  gazed  far  away 
into  vacancy  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  by  no  means  the 
pleasantest  of  day-dreams;  and  she  pluck¬ 
ed  the  while  leaf  after  leaf  from  a  rose  she 
held,  as  if  she  were  silently  testing  her  fate 
with  the  well-known  alternations  of  “  loves 
me,  loves  me  not”  When  the  last  leaf  had 
fluttered  to  the  ground  and  the  stalk  had 
been  listlessly  dropped  after  it,  she  rose  up 
wearily  and  said  coldly  to  her  companion . 
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“  My  head  aches;  I  shall  go  in.”  Tomkins  went  for  his  solitary  ride;  and, 

“  Oh !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  as  he  rode,  he  thought ;  and  his  thoughts 
ride,”  rejoined  Tomkins,  in  a  tone  of  sur-  were  far  from  cheerful.  He  appeared  to 
prise.  himself  to  have  got  into  what  was  called 

“  I  feel  unequal  to  riding,  driving,  walk-  in  his  phraseology  a  “jolly  mess.”  If 
ing,  croquet-playing,  talking,  laughing,  or  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree, 
— crying,”  said  she  a  little  pettishly.  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  He  had 

“  Crying !”  exclaimed  Tomkins  with  a  been  given  to  understand  by  the  poets 
blank  face,  as  he  prepared  to  walk  with  that  wooing-tide  was  the  golden  time  for 
her  to  the  door ;  “  what  is  there  to  cry  youth  of  both  sexes.  If  so,  why  faint  ? 
about  ?”  He  wondered  if  the  same  sort  of  thing 

“Nothing  that  I  know  of,”  answered  happened  often  during  honeymoons;  and, 
Annie,  with  a  little  sigh ;  and  they  saun-  if  it  did,  how  glad  he  would  be  to  get  his 
tered  into  the  house  without  another  word,  honeymoon  over  and  have  Mrs.  Maddox 
They  found  Mrs.  Maddox,  Annie’s  to  help  him.  He  fancied  he  saw  now  how 
mother,  in  a  state  of  that  peaceful  serenity  it  is  that  mothers-in-law  get  the  thin  end 
which  results  from  the  performance  of  a  of  the  wedge  in.  He  had  found  Annie  all 
duty.  And  that  duty,  to  judge  from  ap-  that  was  bright  and  sprightly,  until  he  had 
pearances,  was  performed  by  means  of  shown  her  unusual  attention ;  then  she  had 
writing  materials  and  an  exquisite-looking  become  ill ;  the  doctor  had  been  called  in, 
little  note  which  lay  upon  the  table  before  and  she  had  all  at  once  taken  to  melan- 
her.  Annie  gave  one  quick  glance  at  the  choly  and  fainting  fits.  It  was  compli- 
superscription  ;  and  the  gleam  of  satisfac-  mentary  to  him,  perhaps,  that  the  prospect 
tion  which  passed  with  a  blush  over  her  of  accepting  or  rejecting  him  should  cause 
face,  was  speedily  succeeded  by  an  expres-  her  such  evidently  serious  consideration ; 
sion  of  regret  and  the  paleness  of  sup-  but  he  was  a  plain  man,  who  preferred 
pressed  emotion.  comfort  to  compliments.  He  had  ehcited 

“  My  dear  Annie,”  said  her  mother,  from  her  that  there  was  no  previous  en- 
“  you  look  far  from  well ;  you  feel  the  gagement ;  and  he  rather  wished  now  that 
heat,  I  fear.”  there  had  been,  he  might  then  have  got 

“  I  feel  something,  mamma,”  replied  out  of  his  scrape  without  having  his  dig- 
Annie  drearily ;  “  but  I  doubt  whether  it  nity  offended.  As  matters  stood,  he  was 
can  be  the  heat,  for  hot  weather,  you  know,  in  a  position  about  which  he  would  have 
always  agrees  with  me.”  liked  to  consult  Mr.  Gladstone;  for  he  had 

“  Don’t  you  think  a  little  brandy  and  that  statesman’s  favorite  number  of  three 

soda - ”  began  Tomkins,  but  he  was  in-  courses  open.  He  might  boldly  but  dis- 

terrupted  by  an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  honorably  “  back  out,”  and  have  a  chance 
Maddox.  of  discovering  the  pecuniary  value  attached 

Annie  had  sunk  with  a  moan  and  a  by  twelve  British  jurymen  (fathers,  perhaps, 
shiver  into  an  easy-chair ;  where  she  re-  of  lovely  daughters)  to  the  privilege  of  be- 
clined,  white,  speechless,  motionless.  coming  Mrs.  Tomkins ;  he  might  ride  his 

Tomkins  stood  the  picture  of  horror,  horse  desperately  over  the  cliff  and  put  an 
and  was  incapable  of  anything  beyond  an  end  to  himself  and  his  horse  and  his  fears 
emphatic  and  general  prayer  for  the  bless-  and  anxieties ;  and  he  might  philosophi- 
ing  of  his  soul,  and  incoherent  remarks  cally  bide  his  time  until  the  fatal  week  was 
alraut  a  doctor,  which  were  no  doubt  an  over  and  he  was  flatteringly  accepted  and 
offer  to  go  and  fetch  one.  But  Mrs.  Mad-  a  bond-slave,  or  ignominiously  rejected 
dox,  who  had  flown  to  her  daughter’s  side,  and  a  free  man.  To  either  the  first  or  the 
was  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  smiled  as  second  course  he  was  not  inclined,  for  he 
pleasantly  as  ever,  and  said  in  a  sharp  and  inherited  a  disposition  which  was  incom- 
decisive  but  playftil  manner :  patible  with  even  a  possible  payment  of 

“  Don’t  be  silly :  give  me  that  scent-  damages,  or  with  self-inflicted  wounds  or 
bottle  on  the  little  table,  that’s  a  good  death ;  and,  as  to  the  third,  he  was  upheld 
man ;  now  go  and  have  your  ride,  and  by  a  conviction  that,  from  what  he  knew 
when  you  come  back  you  will  find  her  of  himself  and  his  family,  he  was  sufficiently 
quite  well  again :  she  has  only  fainted,  that  elastic  of  nature  and  thick  of  skin  to  bear 
is  all :  go — go — go;  ”  and  she  gave  him  a  with  cheerfulness  the  amount  of  ignominy 
gentle  push.  that  would  fall  to  his  lot,  and  to  make  up 
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his  mind  never  again  to  be  in  a  similar 
predicament.  If  he  were,  contrary  to  his 
expectation  and  even  wishes,  accepted,  he 
would  face  the  future  like  a  man,  and  strive 
to  atone  by  a  life  of  devotion  for  the  error 
he  had  committed  in  making  a  precipitate 
declaration.  For,  when  he  came  to  com¬ 
mune  with  himself  alone,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  he  had  been  precipitate.  He 
had  proposed  simply  because  for  three 
months  he  had  been  constantly  thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  charming  girl,  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  stock  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  could  not  plead  to  his  conscience 
p>overty  as  a  reason  why  he  should  refrain 
from  “coming  up  to  the  scratch.”  He 
now  lamented  that  he  had  not  at  least 
waited  to  be  sounded  as  to  his  intentions ; 
for,  even  then,  no  more  could  have  been 
wrung  from  him  than  he  had  voluntarily 
offer«jd,  and  he  would,  probably,  have 
gained  an  interval  during  which  some  di¬ 
version  might  have  been  created  in  his  fa¬ 
vor.  Such  were  the  reflections,  during 
his  ride,  of  Tomkins,  whose  mind  had 
been  so  seriously  disturbed  by  the  fainting¬ 
fit  that  he  distorted  and  misrepresented 
facts,  and  tried  disingenuously  to  convince 
himself  that  twenty-four  hours  ago  he  had 
not  considered  Annie  and  heaven  syn¬ 
onymous. 

In  the  meanwhile  Annie  had  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox  were  conversing  freely. 

“If  he  writes  to  me  as  usual,”  the 
former  said,  “  I  shall  feel  bound  for 
another  year.” 

“  He’ll  not  write,”  was  the  confident 
reply. 

Annie  looked  wistfully  at  her  mother, 
who  smiled  in  the  sweetest  possible 
manner. 

“  It  would  never  do  to  fall  betwixt  two 
stools,”  said  the  mother. 

Annie  sighed. 

“One  can’t  despise  eight  hundred  a 
year,”  resumed  the  mother. 

“  Got  by  drugs,”  muttered  Annie  dis¬ 
paragingly. 

“  My  dear,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox, 
“  you  speak  as  if  they  had  been  noxious 
drugs,  and  he  had  poisoned  his  father 
with  them.” 

“  He  is  dreadfully  vulgar,”  observed 
Annie,  “  with  his  brandy  and  soda,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  I  heard  what  he 
recommended  for  me.” 

“  My  love,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox, 
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“  recollect  that  the  refined  wife  polishes 
the  unrefined  husband.” 

“  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  task, 
mamma.” 

“  Patience,  perseverance,  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  will  surmount  all  dimculties. 
It  is  not  as  if  he  were  hideous  in  app>ear 
ance,  or  likely  to  be  rebellious.” 

Annie  laughed  and  rejoined,  “  I  could 
put  him  in  shafts  and  drive  him  with  a 
skein  of  silk.” 

“To  be  sure,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs. • 
Maddox  in  a  tone  of  intense  satisfaction ; 
“and  that  is  a  great  thing.  It  insures 
domestic  peace,  if  not  happiness.” 

“But  I’m  so  young  as  yet,  mamma; 
and  Mr.  Bush  by  might  in  a  year  or  so - ” 

“  Procrastination,  my  darling  Annie,  in 
such  matters  is  most  dangerous.  I  always 
think  of  that  foolish  king  who  refused  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  take  a  portion  of  them.  You  might 
find  yourself  at  thirty  years  of  age  accept¬ 
ing  an  offer  of  three  hundred  a  year,  or 
getting  no  offer  at  all.” 

“  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bushby  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  Annie  with  a  sigh. 

“  Mr.  Bushby’s  only  drawback,”  rejoined 
Mrs.  Maddox,  warmly,  “  is  inability  to 
maintain  a  wife.  But  that,  you  have 
already  allowed,  is  fatal.” 

“  Quite  so,  mamma,”  assented  Annie, 
disconsolately ;  “  poor  Mr.  Bushby !” 

The  la.st  words  smote  upon  the  ear  of 
Tomkins,  as  he  entered  the  room  on 
returning  from  his  ride,  and  made  him  feel 
a  little  uncomfortable.  For  he  had  seen 
the  suj>erscription  of  the  note  which  had 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Maddox,  and  that 
fact,  coupled  with  Annie’s  exclamation, 
had  caused  him  to  conceive  sentiments  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  towards  this  unknown 
Bushby,  whose  name  was  beginning  to 
appear  portentously  upon  the  scene.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  received  with  so  much  cor¬ 
diality  by  both  daughter  and  mother  that 
his  perturbed  spirit  was  soon  at  rest,  and 
he  took  quite  a  poetical  flight  when  Mrs. 
Maddox  judiciously  gave  him  and  Annie 
an  opportunity  of  an  unobserved  parting. 

“In  a  week,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  come 
back  to  hear  my  fate;  and  pray  remem¬ 
ber  that  ‘yes ’  rhymes  to  ‘  bless,’  and  ‘  no  ’ 
to  ‘blow;’  your  answer  will  make  me 
happy  for  ever,  or  strike  me  down  into  the 
dust  of  misery.” 

And  so  he  departed  to  spend  a  week  of 
suspense  in  solitary  travelling  and  in  won- 
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dering  at  intervals  who  the  devil  was 
Bushby. 

‘‘I’m  afraid  the  man’s  an  idiot,  mamma,” 
said  Annie  after  he  was  fairly  gone,  as  she 
pondered  on  his  farewell  address. 

“  That  is  of  no  consequence,  my  dear,” 
replied  Mrs.  Maddox  complacently;  “in¬ 
deed,  I’m  not  sure  that  it  is  not  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Idiots  are  generally  harmless,  affec¬ 
tionate  creatures,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
show  their  infirmity  in  outward  and  visible 
ungainliness,  and  so  on,  that  their  idiotcy 
becomes  distressing.  Mr.  Tomkins  has 
nothing  of  that  sort.” 

“  Oh !  he  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
animal^'  rejoined  Annie. 

“  And  he  is  a  quiet,  docile  animal,”  said 
Mrs.  Maddox;  “and  he  has  eight  hun¬ 
dred  a  year.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
you  cannot  make  a  tolerable  husband  out 
of  ‘■Mch  a  combination.” 

And  mother  and  daughter  retired  to 
rest. 

Whilst  they  were  slumbering,  and  Tom¬ 
kins  was  dreaming  of  a  fearful  monster 
more  appalling  than  a  sea-serpent  and  in 
dreamland  called  a  Bushby,  the  mail  train 
was  swiftly  carrying  to  London  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox’s  little  missive,  or,  it  were  as  correct 
to  say,  missile.  And  a  deadly  shaft  it  was. 
It  reached  its  mark  about  ten  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  as  Mr.  Bushby  sat  down  to 
a  somewhat  late  breakfast  and  prepared  to 
whet  his  appetite  by  a  perusal  of  his 
letters.  He  first  took  up  the  delicate  little 
note  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Bushby  : — The  weather  is 
lovely,  and  our  cottage  is  more  charming 
than  ever.  We  heard  from  Tom,  the 
other  day,  and  he  inquired  particularly 
after  you  and  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
fi'ora  you,  and  that  I  must  tell  you  to 
write  as  soon  as  ever  you  could.  His 
address  is  the  same  as  before.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  on  pretty  well,  and  is  not  at  all  sorry 
he  went  to  Ceylon.  With  united  kind 
regards, 

“  I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Mary  Maddox.” 

“P.S. — Annie  has  been  seriously  ill. 
Pray  don’t  be  alarmed  ;  there  is  no  danger 
now,  but  the  doctor  will  not  allow  her  to 
read  anything  of  any  kind.  I  believe  you 
always  write  to  her  on  her  birthday,  and 
so  I  just  warn  you  that  it  might  be  letter 
if  you  omitted  to  do  so  this  year.” 

The  missile  hit  Bushby  fairiy  in  the  left 
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breast,  and  he  felt  a  sharp  twang.  Of 
course  he  could  see  there  was  something 
wrong,  and  of  course  his  suspicions  were 
arous^.  But  what  could  he  do?  He 
reflected  for  a  while,  and  then  he  wrote — 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Maddox. — You  may  be 
quite  sure  that  I  would  move  neither  hand 
nor  foot  to  your  daughter’s  harm.  I  only 
depend  upon  you  to  let  her  know  why  I, 
this  year,  omit  my  usual  practice. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  John  Bushby.” 

He  had  no  idea  that  he  had  begun  to 
be  regarded  by  Mrs.  Maddox  as  “that 
horrid  Mr.  Bushby,”  or  his  eyes  would  have 
been  completely  opened;  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  well  for  the  general  peace  of  society 
that  we  are  for  the  most  part  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  epithets  applied,  in  our 
absence,  by  our  friends  to  our  names.  As 
for  Bushby,  though  he  was  unable  to  con¬ 
strue  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Maddox,  he  had  a  glimmering  per¬ 
ception  of  evil  impending  over  him;  and 
for  a  brief  moment  he  harbored  an  idea 
of  anticipating  matters  by  a  bold  stroke. 
He  took  out  from  his  desk  seven  little 
notes,  of  which  each  was  signed  “Annie 
Maddox.”  They  were  short,  business-like 
acknowledgments  of  the  annual  congratu¬ 
lations  addressed  by  him  to  her  on  her 
birthdays;  but  the  most  recent  note,  just  a 
year  old,  contained  a  sentence  over  which 
he  became  absorbed.  “  You  say  you 
have  heard  that  I  am  altered ;  all  I  know 
is,  I  fed  exactly  the  same  as  ever.”  Why 
draw  a  line  under  that  little  verb,  if  there 
was  no  subtle  and  double  meaning  attached 
to  it  ?  It  was  clear  to  Bushby  that  she 
intended  him  to  understand  that  everything 
was  unchanged  on  her  part  so  far  as  they 
two  were  concerned ;  that  he  was  still  to 
be  her  brother  Tom’s  most  cherished  friend, 
with  whom  she  had  as  a  mere  child  begun 
that  annual  interchange  of  letters  which 
seemed  so  little  and  which  had  at  last  come 
to  mean  so  much.  How  much  had  never 
been  said  by  either,  but  was  fully  though 
tacitly  admitted,  as  could  be  gathered 
fix)m  outward  and  visible  signs,  not  only 
by  the  pair  most  interested,  but  by  Tom 
and  by  Mrs.  Maddox  and  by  whoever 
spent  a  day  at  the  pretty  cottage  and  saw 
how  everything  seemed  to  fall  out  so 
fhat  Annie  and  Bushby  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  together.  Why  Bushby 
had  not  attempted  to  draw  her  into  a 
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definite  engagement  was  simply  because 
he  had  no  immediate  prospects,  and 
thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  fetter  her  for, 
perhaps,  the  best  years  of  her  life.  And 
now,  as  a  dark  suspicion  crossed  his  mind, 
he  put  back  the  little  notes  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  place  and  muttered :  “  Love  or 
lucre — that  is  the  question.” 

Friday  came  and  went ;  Annie’s  birth¬ 
day  was  over,  and  there  had  been  no 
letter  of  congratulation  from  “  that  hor¬ 
rid  Mr.  Bushby.”  And  though  Annie 
had  been  nervous  and  peevish  and  ill 
all  the  day,  she  was  quite  herself  again 
on  Saturday.  For  it  is  astonishing  how 
small  a  quantity  of  salve  will  suffice  to 
cure  a  wounded  conscience,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  marriageable  young  woman. 
Annie  felt  absolved  from  her  curious, 
tacit,  long-continued  understanding  with 
Bushby,  so  soon  as  he  discontinued  the 
only  overt  act  which  seemed  to  bind 
them  together.  He,  not  she,  had  bro¬ 
ken  the  spell;  and  she  laid  that  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  her  soul.  Had  he  written, 
she  would  have  written  back  and  con¬ 
sidered  herself  committed  to  their  sin¬ 
gular  compact  for  another  year.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  take  ex¬ 
tremely  elevated  views  of  human  nature, 
that  she  should  not  have  inquired  into 
the  means  taken  for  preventing  Bushby 
from  writing;  but  she  had  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  mother’s  tact,  and  was 
contented  with  results.  She  was  now 
perfectly  free,  and  intended  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  her  freedom.  Let  not  sentimental 
persons  cry  out  indignantly  that  Annie 
could  not  have  behaved  thus,  for  they 
will  at  once  be  confuted  by  facts.  She 
actually  did  behave  thus;  and  so  there 
is  an  end  for  it.  She  was  not  at  all  senti¬ 
mental  ;  she  was  a  practical  girl,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  duty  of  getting  ad¬ 
vantageously  married,  to  the  man  she 
liked  best,  if  it  were  possible,  but,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  serious  fit  of  illness,  at 
any  rate  to  somebody.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  if  Bushby  had  asked  her, 
she  would  have  consented  to  wait  until 
she  was  gray-headed,  but  his  sense  of 
justice  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so; 
and  consequently  his  first  stool  began  to 
slip  from  him. 

He  almost  felt  it  slipping ;  and  was 
already  turning  his  thoughts  seriously 
towards  his  second,  when  he  made  his 
remark  about  “  love  or  lucre.” 


THE  SECOND  STOOL. 

Some  months  before  Bushby  had  un¬ 
consciously  become  “  horrid  ”  in  the 
estimation  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Maddox, 
he  had  received  the  following  note  ; — 

Kensington. 

“My  dear  John,  —  Your  uncle  bids 
me  to  say  that  we  have  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  you  for  a  long  while,  and  that 
he  expects  you  to  dine  with  us  at  half¬ 
past  six  next  Thursday  evening. 

“  Your  affectionate  Aunt, 

“  Emma  Carson. 

“  P.  S.  —  Ellen  Parry  is  staying  with 
us.  She  seems  to  have  a  very  pleasant 
recollection  of  you.” 

Bushby  appealed  to  his  memory  for 
information  about  Ellen  Parry;  but 
without  any  immediate  response.  At 
last  the  faithful  organ  became  more 
communicative,  and  revealed  to  him 
certain  facts  which  he  had  clean  for¬ 
gotten.  He  executed  a  crab-like  move¬ 
ment  backwards,  until  he  became  once 
more  seven  years  and  was  walking 
in  a  garden  with  two  or  three  girls.  He 
was  a  pretty  little  boy;  and  they,  who 
had  up  to  the  time  of  that  very  walk 
been  complete  strangers  to  him,  after 
eying  him  carefully  and  approvingly, 
whispered  together  and  giggled;  and 
then  one  of  them  fell  suddenly  upon 
him  and  kissed  him,  saying,  “You  are 
a  little  darling.” 

She  was  quite  twelve  years  old,  and 
her  name  was  Ellen  Parry.  She  had 
struck  him  as  being  frightful  to  look  at, 
and  he  had  resent^  the  liberty  she  had 
taken  with  him  in  a  manner  which  only 
made  her  laugh  good-naturedly  and  re¬ 
peat  her  outrageous  conduct.  They  had 
ultimately,  however,  become  very  good 
friends,  when  she  went  abroad  with  her 
parents,  and  he  had  never  seen  her 
since,  or  even  heard  of  her.  She  was 
his  Aunt  Carson’s  niece,  and  she  had 
lately  lost  her  father,  who  was  his  Aunt 
Carson’s  brother.  She  must  now  be 
thirty-two  years  of  age  if  she  was  a  day, 
and,  if  she  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
her  girlhood,  must  have  grown  up  to  be 
hideous.  Howevei,  he  would  be  able 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  her 
hideousness  when  Thursday  evening 
came.  It  came ;  and  Bushby  was  punc- 
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tual  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  “So  you  said  before,  sir,”  observed 
uncle’s  house,  in  a  small  square  in  the  Bushby. 

parish  of  Kensington,  as  the  clock  struck  “  And  she  has  no  nonsense  about 
the  half  hour  after  six.  Ellen  and  her  her,  ”  continued  the  uncle :  “  she  has 
mother  gave  him  a  hearty  greeting;  re-  told  your  aunt  that  now  her  father  is 
membered  him  perfectly  (they  said) ;  dead  and  has  left  her  well  off,  and  she 
and  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  him  is  no  longer  tied  to  home  as  she  was  by 
and  his  pursuits,  making  their  conver-  him,  she  wants  to  be  married,  and  means 
sation  during  dinner  turn  thereon  as  to  be,  too." 

often  as  they  could.  As  for  him,  he  “  She’ll  soon  get  picked  up— with 

was  chiefly  engaged  in  taking  stock  thirty  thousand  pounds,”  remarked 
of  Ellen.  She  looked  quite  her  age,  Bushby,  unconcernedly, 
and  even  more  than  five  years  older  “But  suppose  she  doesn’t  want  to 

than  Bushby,  who  had  the  appearance  be  picked  upt"  sneered  the  uncle,  with 
of  being  younger  than  he  was.  She  angry  emphasis. 

was  not  hideous,  but  she  was  decidedly  “  Well  she’ll  soon  pick  somebody  up, 

plain ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  she  then,”  rejoined  Bushby,  carelessly. 

had  arranged  her  hair  and  in  the  style  The  uncle  made  no  reply,  but  sat  and 

of  her  dress  there  was  displayed  either  regarded  his  nephew  discontentedly; 

an  ignorance  of  or  contempt  for  prevail-  and  his  face  assumed  the  appearance 

ing  fashions.  She  wore  an  air  of  great  ascribed  to  the  great  Pan  in  the 

determination,  and  she  expressed  her  words : — 

opinions  with  frankness  and  self-confi-  ^ 

dence,  though  she  listened  with  marked  Ko/ of  dei 

deference  to  what  Bushby  said,  either 

agreeing  with  him  cordially,  or  differing  for  “  bitter  choler  wrinkled  round  his 
from  him  with  evident  reluctance.  She  nose.”  • 

expressed  unbounded  admiration  for  his  .  But  after  a  few  moments’  pause  he 
profession  (which  was  the  bar) ;  and  she  asked  sharply  : 
declared  that  the  magazine  to  which  he  “  Any  briefs  this  year,  John  ?” 
occasionally  (it  appeared)  contributed  “No,”  answered  Bushby,  lazily; 
articles  was  her  favorite.  After  dinner  “  only  three  guineas’  worth  of  soup.” 
she  played  some  pieces,  with  consider-  “  ^up  I  what  d’ye  mean  ?”  snapped 
able  skill,  on  the  piano ;  and  it  turned  the  uncle. 

out  that  she  and  Bushby  had  the  same  Bushby  explained  the  meaning  of 
taste  in  music.  barristers’  “  soup ;”  and  his  uncle  con- 

Bushby’s  uncle  never  omitted  to  tinned : 
smoke  tobacco  in  his  study  of  an  even-  “You’ve  only  your  fellowship  to  live 
ing,  and  he,  about  half-past  nine,  carried  on,  then  ?” 

off  Bushby  with  him  into  the  regions  of  “  That’s  all,”  replied  Bushby  curtly, 

smoke.  As  they  sat  face  to  face  and  “Two  hundred  a  year,  isn’t  it?” 

puffed  in  unison,  the  uncle  seemed  “  T wo  hundred  and  ten  pounds  fifteen 

buried  in  thought;  but  at  last  he  said  shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny  it  was 

brusquely:  last  year,”  said  the  accurate  Bushby. 

“  That  girl  has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  “  And  if  you  married,  you  would  have 
John,  if  she  has  a  penny.”  to  give  it  all  up  ?” 

“  Miss  Parry,  you  mean,  ”  rejoined  “  To  the  very  halfpenny.” 

Bushby,  carelessly.  “  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  replied  the  uncle,  before  you  make  as  much  at  the  bar  ?” 
testily  :  “  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  “  Do  you  allude  to  the  halfpenny,  sir  ?” 

woman,  for  she  is  not  any  longer  a  girl,”  Pan’s  nose  wrinkled  once  more  with 

he  add^,  with  a  short  cough.  ire  as  he  snarled : 

“  No,  she  is  not,”  assented  Bushby,  “  You  know  well  enough  I  meant  the 

drily.  fellowship.” 

His  uncle  eyed  him  keenly,  and  “  Well,  sir,”  rejoined  Bushby,  “  I 
repeated :  haven’t  sufficient  data  (that  is,  cases 

“She  has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  given  to  me)  to  calculate  upon;  but  I 
though,  if  she  has^  a  pienny.”  should  think  about  a  century.” 
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“  It’s  quite  clear,  then,”  observed  the 
uncle,  “  that  you  can’t  afford  to  marry  a 
pretty  fool  without  a  sixpence.” 

“  Or  even  a  pretty  sage  with  the  like 
handsome  dowry,”  assent^  Bushby. 

“  And  yet  I  should  think  that  to  be 
married  and  to  take  a  good  appearance 
would  assist  you  in  your  profession.” 

“  Undoubtedly.” 

“  Ahem !”  coughed  the  uncle,  as  if 
the  smoke  had  tickled  his  throat. 

“  Ahem !”  counter-coughed  the  nephew, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  same  predicament. 

At  this  juncture  a  tap  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  door  of  the  study, 
and  a  voice  waf  heard  saying : 

“  May  I  just  come  in  and  say  good 
night  ?” 

Bushby,  at  a  nod  from  his  uncle, 
jumped  up  and  opened  the  door;  and 
with  a  little  cough  of  suffocation,  and  a 
little  scream  of  surprise,  and  a  little 
sparring  of  atmosphere,  and  a  little 
snigger,  partly  contemptuous,  partly 
compassionate,  partly  patronising,  part¬ 
ly  deprecatory,  partly  good-humored,  in 
sailed  Mrs.  Parry,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Carson. 

“  Oh !  dear  me,”  gasped  the  former, 
“  I  really  can  hardly  speak  ;  but  I  didn’t 
like  to  go  away  without  saying  good¬ 
night;  and  besides,  I  thought  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bushby’s  com¬ 
pany;  you  know  I  go  very  near  the 
Temple,  and  I  could  set  him  down 
within  a  few  hundred  yards.” 

Bushby  would  be  “  delighted  and 
even  grateful.”  So  Mrs.  Parry  and 
he  departed  in  the  former’s  comfort¬ 
able  brougham ;  but  Ellen  Parry  re¬ 
mained  behind  with  the  Carsons  to 
complete  her  long  visit. 

Bushby,  having  been  “  dropped  ”  in 
due  time,  walked  his  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  Temple  in  so  brown  a  study  that 
he  had  excellent  opportunities  of  trying 
his  weight  or  the  sharpness  of  his 
elbows  against  opposing  passengers  and 
of  hearing  some  novelties  in  the  way  of 
bad  language.  But  they  “  might  as 
well  have  blessed  him,”  he  “was  deaf 
to  blessing  as  to  cursing;”  and,  not 
only  as  he  made  his  way  to  his  cham¬ 
bers,  but  far  into  the  small  hours, 
as  he  lay  sleepless  in  bed,  he  pondered 
over  the  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Mrs.  Parry  during  their  drive.  They 
had  talked  of  such  friends  and  ac¬ 


quaintance  as  they  had  in  common ; 
and  he  had  found  himself  cordially 
assenting  when  she  had  dwelt  upon 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  had  shown 
common  sense  rather  than  sentiment 
in  their  marriages,  and  when  she  had 
expressed  her  opinion  that  young  men 
were  apt  to  attach  far  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  mere  personal  appearance. 
At  last  he  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber ; 
and,  as  he  slumbered,  he  saw  in  a  dream 
a  curious  kind  of  sign-post,  with  arms 
pointing  in  two  opposite  directions.  The 
posts  bore  the  shape  of  two  female 
figures,  back  to  back;  and  the  arms 
were  like  the  arms  of  women.  There 
were  hands,  too,  connected  with  the 
arms ;  and  on  the  open  palms  two  words 
were  plainly  written :  on  one  pair  “  Love,” 
on  the  other  “Lucre.”  But  the  roads 
towards  which  the  fingers  pointed  were 
dark  as  Erebus. 

Bushby  received  from  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  so  long  as  Ellen  Parry  was  staying 
with  them,  assiduous  attention :  and  his 
uncle  seemed  never  weary  of  impressing 
upon  him  that  Ellen  had  “  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  if  she  had  a  penny.”  As  for 
Ellen,  she  was  always  discovered  by 
Bushby  with  the  magazine  to  which  he 
contributed  either  in  her  hand  or  in  some 
conspicuous  place  near  her ;  she  obtained 
all  the  music  he  expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of ;  she  consulted  him  upon  legal 
points,  with  which  it  was  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  she  could  have  any  concern ; 
and  she  never  had  so  much  as  a  head¬ 
ache  to  prevent  her  from  accompanying 
her  aunt  and  him  to  any  entertainment 
for  which  he  offered  them  tickets.  And 
when  she  returned  to  her  mother’s  house, 
to  which  Mrs.  Parry  had  already  more 
than  once  asked  Bushby,  he  found  that 
she  was  partial  as  ever  to  his  magazine 
and  his  music,  and  his  law,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  as  Ellen  was  her  mother’s 
amanqensis,  there  grew  to  be  an  inter¬ 
change  of  little  notes,  on  various  pretexts, 
between  them ;  and  just  before  he  became 
so  “  horrid”  to  Mrs.  Maddox  that  that  ex¬ 
cellent  mother  had  to  send  him  her  note 
of  warning,  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Parry  (that  is, 
from  Ellen),  on  the  plea  of  illness.  The 
cause  of  the  refusal  elicited  the  following 
letter : — 

ti 


Dear  Mr.  Bushby. — ^\Ve  are  so  sorry 
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to  hear  . of  your  illness.  Mamma  is  quite 
distressed  to  think  you  should  be  all  alone, 
at  such  a  time,  with  only  a  horrid  laun¬ 
dress  (isn’t  that  what  you  call  her  ?)  to 
attend  to  you.  Mamma  says  she  has  a 
great  mind  to  come  and  fetch  you  away, 
and  nurse  you  here  herself ;  and  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  she  really  does  drive  up 
to  your  chambers  to  inquire  after  you.  She 
will  be  passing  the  Temple  to-morrow. 
We  do  so  hope  you  will  soon  be  better. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Ellen  Parry.” 

And  Mrs.  Parry  really  did  call,  and 
found  Bushby  suffering  from  a  swelled 
face  which  made  him  unpresentable  in  so¬ 
ciety,  but  otherwise  as  well  as  ever.  TTiis 
good  news  she  said  would  be  gladly  heard 
by  her  daughter,  who  was  waiting  for  her 
“  in  the  brougham,”  and  who  had  “  pic¬ 
tured  to  herself  all  sorts  of  horrors,” 
such  as  Bushby  lying  at  the  verge  of  death 
with  no  one  but  a  not  remarkably  sober 
old  woman  to  administer  his  medicine, 
which  probably  contained  poison  and  of 
which  an  overdose  would  be  fatal. 

Now,  Bushby  not  so  far  from  being  as 
blind  as  a  bat,  was  not  even  short-sighted ; 
and  he  saw  distinctly  whither  things  were 
tending.  He  had  only  to  write  a  tender 
reply  to  Ellen  Parry’s  letter  and  he  might 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  But  he  thought 
of  Annie  Maddox,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  expressing  his  fervent  thanks  by 
word  of  mouth  to  Mrs.  Parry.  And  soon 
afterwards  came  that  mysterious  docu¬ 
ment  from  Mrs.  Maddox,  which  caused 
him  to  waver  seriously  between  love  and 
lucre. 

THE  SLIPPING  OF  BOTH  STOOLS. 

Tomkins’s  week  of  suspense  was  over, 
and  he  stood  before  Annie  to  hear  his 
sentence.  As  will  have  been  anticipated, 
it  was  favorable ;  and  Tomkins  bore  it  as 
well  as  he  could.  Annie  was,  p)erhaps,  a 
little  astonished  and  even  nettled  at  his 
want  of  rapture;  but  then  she  had  not 
been  behind  the  scenes  as  we  have,  and 
knew  nothing  of  hU  meditations  during 
his  solitary  ride.  She  would  have  been 
completely  reassured  by  the  extreme  anxie¬ 
ty  he  displayed  to  have  his  happiness  as 
speedily  as  possible  secured  by  ^e  mar- 
nage  ceremony,  only  his  manner,  as  he 
whimpered,  “  Let  the  happy  day  be  soon, 
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dear  Annie,”  reminded  her  a  little  of  Mac¬ 
beth  saying,  “  if  it  were  done,  when  ’tis 
done,  then  ’twere  well  it  were  done  quick¬ 
ly.”  However  Mrs.  Maddox  was  con¬ 
sulted;  and  she,  considerate  soul,  having 
always  been  of  opinion  that  short  engage¬ 
ments  are  on  every  account  the  b^t, 
“  when  there  are  no  pecuniary  obstacles, 
and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by 
waiting,”  saw  no  objection  whatever  to 
“  that  day  six  weeks.”  And  so,  on  the 
night  of  that  “  day,”  two  fond  hearts  went 
heavy  to  bed  ;  the  owner  of  one  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep  as  she  thought  of  Bushby, 
and  the  owner  of  the  other  kept  mutter¬ 
ing  with  a  sigh,  “  Oh,  c^ar !  oh,  dear ! 
Pm  in  a  deuce  of  a  scrajje.”  For  night 
looks  darkest  just  before  dawn  ;  and  there 
are  some  things  which  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  a  little  (but  only  a  little)  aversion. 

“  That  day  six  weeks”  came  at  last ;  a 
young  woman  and  a  young  man  went  in¬ 
to  a  pretty  village  church  two,  and  came 
out  one ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  married 
were  recruited  by  another  couple  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins. 

And  Bushby  got  cards. 

He  sat  and  glared  at  them  as  if  his  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  included  the  spelling  of 
dissyllables.  And  even  when  he  had  spelt 
the  name,  it  conveyed  to  his  mind  no  idea 
of  any  living  creature  he  had  ever  seen. 
Who  could  the  scoundrel  be  ?  For  of 
course  he  was  a  scoundrel.  Perhaps  he 
was  an  old  gentleman — the  old  gentleman 
indeed.  It  had  all  come  of  Tom’s  going 
to  Ceylon.  For  a  mother  and  daughter 
living  alone  could  not  ask  a  young  man 
to  stay  with  them.  If  Tom  had  been  at 
home,  Bushby  thought  all  would  have  been 
right  He  would  have  paid  Tom  and  the 
Maddoxes’  cottage  many  a  visit  during  the 
two  years  which  had  elasped  since  Tom’s 
departure ;  but  he  had,  jjerforce,  been  ab¬ 
sent,  and  the  absent  always  pay  the  penalty 
for  their  absence.  And  yet  he  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  tried  to 
bind  Annie  to  him  until  he  had  some 
prospects.  No ;  but  then  he  might  have 
made  things  unpleasant  for  Tomkins  (xoxtSf 
i^okiaeiev  avrhv  6  Zei^g).  Well,  one  com¬ 
fort  was  that  Annie,  and  not  he,  had  taken 
the  decisive  step;  and  he  hoped  (but  by 
no  means  confidently)  that  she  might 
never  repent  it. 

For  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  Bushby 
sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  which 
were  folded  upon  the  table ;  and  it  must 
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not  be  considered  discreditable  to  him  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  he  once 
more  looked  up,  there  was  a  suspicious 
redness  about  his  eyes.  He  again  took 
out  the  little  notes  already  alluded  to,  and, 
having  lighted  a  taper,  deliberately  burnt 
them,  one  by  one.  As  the  last  became  a 
small  twist  of  ashes,  he  sighed  heavily;  but 
soon  recovering  himself,  he  muttered,  “  So 
much  for  love,  to-morrow  for  lucre.” 

The  next  day,  about  three  p.m.,  he 
sallied  forth  carefully  dressed  and  with  an 
air  of  great  decision.  He  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  shillyshally¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  was  now  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  taking  the  goods  the  gods 
seemed  to  have  provided  for  him,  no  small 
voice  of  conscience  to  whisper  that  he  was 
sacrificing  love  for  lucre. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  a 
hand  was  laid  on  his  arm.  He  turned  and 
saw  his  uncle. 

“  Why,  John,”  said  the  latter,  “  you  look 
quite  smart.  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask 
where  you  are  going  ?” 

“  Perfectly  fair,”  answered  Bushby ;  “I’m 
going  to  call  on  the  Parrys.” 

“  Ah !  you  haven’t  been  there  for  some 
time,  I  think,”  rejoined  the  uncle. 

“  I’m  ashamed  to  say  I’ve  not,”  said  the 
nephew ;  “  and  they  were  awfully  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  ill” 

“  They  said  you  seemed  to  want  to  avoid 
them,”  snarled  the  uncle. 

“Avoid  them!”  exclaimed  Bushby; 
“  the  last  people  in  the  world.” 

But  he  colored  slightly,  recollecting 
how  he  had  abstained  from  the  chance  of 
answering  Ellen’s  letter  lest  he  should  com¬ 
mit  himself ;  for  he  had  known  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  she  would  have  the  last  word, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  so  long  as  he  replied 
to  her  notes,  she  would  find  something  to 
say  in  return,  and  would  (in  her  mamma’s 
name)  ask  him  such  questions  as  he  could 
not  take  notice  of  without  becoming  a  little 
tender ;  and  then  she  would  have  made 
the  positive  comparative,  and  the  compar¬ 
ative  would  have  ended  in  the  superlative 
and  irrevocable. 

“  You  haven’t  been  to  see  «j,”  resumed 
the  uncle,  “  for  about  three  months  ;  and 
I  suppose  you’ve  treated  the  Parrys  in  the 
same  way.” 

“  I  called  to  thank  them  for  their  kind¬ 
ness,”  answered  Bushby ;  “  but  I  was  told 
they  were  in  the  country,  and  it  was  quite 
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uncertain  when  they  would  return ;  so  I 
left  a  card.” 

“  It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  been  to  see  us” 
rqoined  the  uncle ;  “  we  could  have  told 
you  some  news.” 

“  Oh !  indeed,”  rejoined  Bushby :  “some¬ 
thing  pleasant,  I  hope.” 

“  Oh !  yes,”  sneered  the  uncle :  “  Ellen 
Parry  is  engaged  to  be  married.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  in  three  months.” 

Bushby  made  a  great  effort  to  appear 
unconcerned  and  he  was  pretty  success¬ 
ful. 

“  I  told  you,”  he  said,  laughing,  but  not 
quite  on  the  right  side  of  his  mouth,  “  that 
she  would  soon  be  picked  up.” 

“I  can  telljwtt  something,  John,"  re¬ 
joined  his  uncle  savagely:  “you  are  a 
bom  fool.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  Bushby,  wincing  a 
little :  “  we  are  closely  related,  you  know.” 

“  Go  and  ask  your  aunt  what  she  thinks 
of  you,”  said  the  uncle,  not  noticing  the 
taunt :  “  good-day  to  you,  and  more  sense 
the  next  time ;  though  you’ll  never  have 
such  a  chance  again — she  has  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  if  she  has  a  penny.” 

And  the  uncle  departed,  shaking  his 
head  sorrowfully,  and  repeating  “Ah! 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  a  penny.” 

Bushby  thought  he  would  give  up  the 
idea  of  calling  upon  the  Parrys,  and  would 
call  upon  his  aunt  instead.  She  received 
him  coldly. 

“  I  thought  you  had  quite  forgotten  us, 
John,”  she  said  petulantly. 

“  My  profession  takes  me  away  from 
town  a  great  deal,”  replied  Bushby ;  “  I’ve 
been - ” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  have  been,” 
burst  in  his  aunt  savagely ;  “  you  have 
been  a  booby,  John.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  aunt,  you  are  as  com¬ 
plimentary  as  my  uncle  was  just  now.” 

“  Oh !  have  you  seen  him  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  met  him  in  the  street.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“  Well,  I  hardly  like  to  repeat  it  because 
of  our  near  relationship,  but  he  said  I  was 
a  bom  fooL” 

“Ah!  then  you  know  about  Ellen 
Parr)',”  rejoined  his  aunt,  as  if  the  expres¬ 
sion  were  thus  fully  accounted  for. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bushby  with  assumed 
sprightliness ;  “  and,  pray,  who  is  the  for¬ 
tunate  man  ?” 

“Oh!  John,”  exclaimed  his  aunt,  not 
heeding  the  question,  “  you  have  been  a 
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booby ;  she  would  have  had  you,  had  you 
held  up  your  little  finger.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Bushby  testily ;  “  and 
who  did  hold  up  his  little  finger  ?” 

“/fir  had  to  do  more,  I’ll  be  bound,” 
answered  Mrs.  Carson  contemptuously; 
“  he  had  to  go  down  on  his  bended  knees 
you  may  depend.” 

“  But  who  is  he  ?” 

“  He  felt  her  pulse,  John,”  replied  Mrs. 
Carson  evasively,**  and  he  soon  discovered, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  but  single  blessed¬ 
ness." 

**  Oh !  then  he  is  a  doctor.” 

“Yes.  I  began  to  suspect  something 
at  the  time  you  were  laid  up  with  your 
swelled  face.  Ellen  complained  of  ner¬ 
vous  depression ;  and  a  doctor  was  called 
in.  I  didn’t  know  who  he  was  at  the 
time;  but  I  soon  found  out  You  know 
him — little  Mr.  Wilson.” 

**  I  know  him,”  assented  Bushby,  **  he 
hasn’t  much  practice,  but  he  is  a  clever 
man  ;  writes  scientific  articles.  He  sin^ 
Scotch  songs  too  almost  as  well  as  his 
namesake  used  to  sing  them,  they  say.” 

“/fir  is  no  booby,  certainly,”  rejoined 
Mrs.  Carson  significantly.  *‘And  it  was 
very  singular,”  she  added,  **  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  called  in  I  never  saw  Ellen  with 
that  magazine  of  yours.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  quite  a  scientific  turn,  and  was 
always  reading  (or  appearing  to  read) 
something  about  chemistry.  She  quite 
lost  her  taste,  too,  for  the  ^ethoven  and 
*  Songs  without  Words’  she  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  playing  and  you  of  hearing ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  she  took  to  singing  &otch 
songs.  And  once,  I  must  tell  you,  I  saw 
amongst  her  music  a  vulgar  thing  called 
*A  Perfect  Cure.’  I’m  bound  to  say  I 
never  heard  her  play  or  sing  it;  but  I 
think  she  must  have  got  it  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  it  referred  in  some  way  to 
the  medical  profession.” 

“She  seems  to  have  regularly  thrown 
herself  at  the  man’s  head,”  said  Bushby 
with  a  sneer. 

**  My  dear  John,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Carson, 
gently ;  **  that  is  a  very  strong  expression. 
She  gave  him  quiet  encouragement,  no 
doubt ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  profit 
by  it  Ellen  does  not  want  sense :  she  is 
perfectly  aware  that  she  has  no  personal 
attractions;  and  she,  no  doubt,  felt  that 
she  was  of  an  age  at  which,  if  she  meant 
to  be  married  at  all  to  anybody  better  than 
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a  mere  fortune-hunter,  she  could  not  afford 
to  wait  and  hang  back  as  if  she  were  a 
young  girl  and  a  beauty.” 

“Then  you  don’t  think  love  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  ingredient  in  such  matters?”  ob¬ 
served  Bushby  doubtfully. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha! ’’laughed  Mrs.  Carson. 
**  My  dear  Jdhn,  you  are  very  romantic. 
At  Ellen  Parry’s  age  I  think  it  is  quite 
enough  to  feel  a  liking,  or  even  to  feel  no 
dislike.  I  can  conceive,”  she  continued 
with  a  gentle  sigh  and  a  look  as  of  one 
who  has  a  vision  of  the  past,  **  a  case  in 
which  love  should  be  everything ;  but  ours 
is  a  practical  age,  in  which  love  is  best 
left  to  novels  and  ballads.  It  is  better  for 
girls  not  to  know  what  love  is,  until  it 
arises  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
judiciously  chosen  husband’s  tender  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  sad  to  think  how  often 
love-matches, — succeeding  long  engage¬ 
ments  during  which  the  man  is  losing  his 
strength  and  temper  in  frantic  struggles  to 
obtain  a  sufficiency  for  two,  and  the  girl  is 
wasting  both  in  youth  and  sweetness  under 
the  influence  of  hope  deferred, — end  in 
disappointment,  discontent,  and  dissension. 

I  call  it  foolish  and  selfish  for  a  man,  who 
has  no  immediate  prospects,  to  try  a  girl’s 
love  so  far  as  to  tie  her  down  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  engagement.” 

“  I  can’t  see,”  observed  Bushby,  “  that 
a  definite  engagement,  to  be  considered 
over,  if  certain  hopes  have  not  been  real¬ 
ized,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period, 
is  any  better.  For  just  when  the  two 
hearts  would,  unless  a  coolness  should 
have  arisen,  be  more  closely  knit  than 
ever,  they  are  supposed  to  resume  suddenly 
the  condition  of  being  unattached.” 

“  An  honorable  man,”  said  Mrs.  Carson, 

**  who  really  cared  for  a  girl  and  who  had 
no  prospects,  would  not  seek  to  compro¬ 
mise  her  future  by  binding  her  to  any  kind 
of  engagement.  He  would  wait  and 
hope.” 

**  But  if  he  does  not  declare  himself, 
how,”  asked  Bushby,  **  is  she  to  know  the 
state  of  his  feelings  ?  And,  if  he  does, 
where  is  the  use,  unless  some  engagement 
be  entered  into  ?” 

**  She  would  be  sure  to  know ;  women, 
at  least  most  women,  especially  if  they 
reciprocate  the  feelings,  are  clairvoyantes 
in  such  matters.” 

“  But  would  she  be  bound  by  her  knowl¬ 
edge  or  her  sentiments  ?” 

**  Certainly  not:  a  girl  who  has  been 
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properly  brought  up  would  strive  not  to  be 
influenced  by  either  until  she  received  a 
definite  proposal.” 

“  And  suppose  that  in  the  meanwhile 
she  had  an  eligible  ofler.” 

“  She  would  probably  accept  it,  particu¬ 
larly  if  she  had  a  judicious  mother  to 
advise  her.  There  would  be  a  severe 
struggle,  perhaps;  but  she  would  not  sac¬ 
rifice,  and  /  think  would  not  be  justified  in 
sacrificing,  certainty  to  uncertainty,  reality 
to  love’s  young  dream.” 

Bushby  sighed. 

“  And  the  i>oor  man,”  he  said,  “  who 
had  no  prospects,  and  who  abstained  from 
any  attempt  to  hamper  her  solely  out  of 
consideration  for  her — what  of  him  /” 

“  Oh  I”  replied  Mrs.  Carson,  laughing, 
“  he  might  take  his  revenge  when  his  pros¬ 
pects  improved.  It  is  different  with  a  man 
and  with  a  girl.  What  he  has  to  consider 
is,  when  he  can  afford  to  propose;  and 
she,  when  she  can  afford  to  decline,  espec¬ 
ially  if  she  says,  like  the  girl  in  the  song, 

‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir.’  Besides,  he 
would  never  imagine  how  much  she  would 
have  suffered  before  she  determined  to 
give  him  up;  and  his  resentment  would 
soon  cure  his  love.” 

”  And  suppose,”  said  Bushby  moodily, 
”  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  preferred  love 
to  lucre,  and,  by  remaining  faithful  to  her  to 
the  very  last,  had  lost  both  her  and  a  for¬ 
tune  he  might  have  got  by  simply  holding 
up  his  little  finger.” 

Mrs.  Carson  regarded  him  fixedly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said  softly,  and 
even  compassionately : 

“  Why,  John,  you  are  a  greater  booby 
than  I  thought;  I  verily  believe  you  have 
allowed  yourself  to  slip  betwixt  two 
stools.” 

Bushby  thanked  her  for  her  flattering 
opinion,  and  departed  with  precipitation. 

As  for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins,  the 
honeymoon  was  as  useful  as  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  both.  It  relieved  the  mind  of  each 
from  certain  misgivings.  Tomkins,  finding 
that  Annie  recovered  all  her  pristine 
sprightliness,  and  never  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind  by  any  symptons  of  a  faint- 
mg  fit,  began  to  regret  the  invitation  he 
had  given  to  Mrs.  Maddox  to  stay  with 
them  as  much  as  ever  she  could ;  became 
as  ardently  devoted  as  the  most  sanguinely 
expectant  bride  would  have  found  conven¬ 
ient  ;  felt  (though  he  did  not  express  his 
feelings  in  such  commercial  language)  that 


he  had  ”  got  her  a  bargain ;  ”  and  was 
convinced  that  even  his  late  father  (who 
had  been  a  shrewd  and  successful  but 
unrefined  dealer  in  drugs  upon  wholesale 
principles)  must  have  confessed  that  he 
had  obtained  “  good  value  for  his  money.” 
Annie,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  that 
Tomkins  was  by  no  means  an  idiot,  and 
that,  though  he  was  amenable  to  reasonable 
discipline,  and  allowed  himself  in  many 
points  to  be  moulded  by  her  superior  re¬ 
finement,  he  could,  when  he  undoubtedly 
had  reason  on  his  side,  hold  his  own  in 
spite  of  pourings  and  sighs  and  even  tears. 
He  naturally  strove  to  lighten  the  proverb¬ 
ial  heaviness  of  the  honeymoon  by  taking 
up  the  newspaper,  and  expounding  to  her 
the  mysteries  of  the  “  money  article ;”  and 
though  she  hardly  understood  a  syllable, 
she  grew  to  feel  a  great  respect  for  and 
confidence  in  a  man  who  plainly  could 
and  would  take  remarkably  good  care  of 
his  (and,  therefore,  her)  pecuniary  interests. 
Mrs.  Maddox,  after  the  return  of  the 
happy  pair,  was  charmed  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  confidential  account,  and,  alluding 
probably  to  some  locality  not  far  from  the 
Bank  .  of  England,  remarked,  “  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  that  man’s  heart  is  in 
the  right  place ;  and  he’ll  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  husband.”  And  affectionate  friends 
of  Tomkins,  as  they  strolled  home  smok¬ 
ing  his  cigars  after  enjoyment  of  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  were  obliged  to  reluctantly  admit 
that  “  they  did  the  thing  very  well,”  that 
“  they  seemed  to  get  on  sdl  right  together,” 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  she  had  “  made  quite 
a  gentleman  of  the  feller,” 

As  for  Bushby,  his  life  soon  became  a 
burthen  to  him;  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom¬ 
kins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  took  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carson,  and,  as  there  was  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  amongst  the  couples,  he  was 
constantly  meeting  Mrs.  Tompkins  and 
Mrs.  Wilson.  Those  ladies  were  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  received  him  with  the 
most  unembarrassed  cordiality  (for  he  had 
never  spoken  out,  and  so,  of  course,  they 
were  not  supposed  to  know  anything) : 
but  he  detected,  or  fanded  he  detected,  in 
their  looks  and  manner  reproach  (not  on 
their  own  account,  but  on  his,  who  had 
been  nobody’s  enemy  but  his  own),  mock¬ 
ery,  amusement,  pity,  condescension,  pat¬ 
ronage.  Tomkins  was  at  first  a  little  cool, 
and  even  defiant,  remembering,  perhaps, 
the  time  when  he  had  wondered  who  ^e 
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devil  was  Bushby,  but  seeing  the  impertur¬ 
bability  of  Mrs.  Tonikins,  soon  grew  quite 
friendly  (infernally  friendly,  according  to 
Bushby),  and  expressed  compassion  for 
young  barristers,  who  had  such  “  awfully 
up-hill  work;”  and  Wilson,  a  genial  soul 
without  a  shade  of  jealousy,  himself  sug¬ 
gested,  when  Bushby  was  filling  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son’s  glass,  that  the  two  ought  to  “  tak’  a 
cup  o’  kindness”  together  “  for  auld  lang 
syne.”  Mrs.  Maddox,  too,  frequently 
crossed  his  path ;  and  no  one  would  have 
guessed  from  that  amiable  lady’s  gracious 
behavior  and  references  to  her  “dearest 
Tom’s  dearest  fnend,”  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  time  when  she  had  considered 
Bushby  “horrid.” 

But  the  climax  of  Bushby’s  trials  arrived 
when,  in  due  course,  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  a  little  Tomkins  of  the  masculine 
gender.  Tomkins  and  Annie  and  Mrs. 
Maddox  were  unanimous  in  deciding  that, 
as  “  dear  Tom”  was  abroad  and  could  not 
stand,  as  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
stood,  one  of  the  godfathers,  his  oldest 
and  dearest  friend,  Bushby,  should  be 
asked  to  take  his  place. 

Bushby,  being  sounded  by  Tomkins, 


excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  seriously  considering  the  propriety  of 
emigrating,  and  that  he  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  undertake  duties  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  perform, 
even  in  the  disgracefully  perfunctory  man¬ 
ner  which  is  only  too  prevalent. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  quite  sincere  in 
what  he  said ;  but,  just  as  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  something  substantial  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  “  soup,”  he  did  emigrate ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  exchanged  the  bar  of  England 
for  the  bar  of  Bombay,  and  had  no  reason 
to  regret  the  step.  If  he  found  no  Annies, 
he  found  plenty  of  annas,  and  of  rupees 
about  a  lac.  Consequently  he  was  far 
from  “  horrid  ”  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  mat¬ 
ron,  exported  with  daughters  from  the 
British  Islands  to  Bombay,  and  not  inferior 
in  discernment  to  the  amiable  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox.  Nor  is  Laura  Bushby  less  euphonious 
than  Annie  Bushby.  There  is  certainly 
no  similarity  between  the  names ;  but  con¬ 
jure  with  them,  and  Laura  will  raise  a 
spirit  as  soon  as  Annie :  at  any  rate  that 
is  Bushby’s  present  opinion. 

\_Fr<m  Macmillan's  Magatine. 
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"  It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  naturalists  found  themselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  marvellous  instrument,  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  Thanks  to  it,  a  number  of  the 
most  astonishing  as  well  as  unexpected  dis¬ 
coveries  succeeded  each  other,  and  reveal¬ 
ed  phenomena  which  had  previously  been 
considered  impenetrable.  This  period,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  had  been 
prepared  by  the  studies  of  learned  men ; 
with  their  own  unassisted  sight,  observers 
had  already  made  great  advances ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  use  of  magnifying-glasses  would 
not  have  been  felt  unless  much  knowledge 
had  already  been  acquired. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ardent  investigators  resolved  no  longer  to 
draw  their  instruction  from  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  but  fix)m  nature  herself. 
To  know  exactly  the  organization  of  man, 
became  their  ruling  passion  ;  the  desire 
took  its  rise  in  Italy,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  it  produced  results  that  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  civilized  Europe.  Young  sur¬ 


geons  did  not  consider  their  education 
complete  without  a  visit  to  the  Italian 
schools,  and  among  these  was  one  who  ac¬ 
quired  an  especial  reputation,  and  remain- 
^  in  his  adopted  country.  This  was  An- 
drt  Vesale,  who  was  bom  in  Brussels  in 
the  year  1514,  and  was  nominated  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Padua  in  1540.  When  the  faith 
in  Greek  anatomists  was  so  firmly  fixed,  it 
required  some  moral  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  young  surgeon  to  declare  that  Ga¬ 
len’s  descriptions  did  not  apply  to  man, 
but  to  animals.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
Vesale  had  finished  his  great  work  on  the 
subject,  which  promoted  him  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  founders  of  anatomy; 
the  engravings  illustrative  of  this  work 
were  so  beautifully  executed,  that  they 
have  been  attributed  to  Titian’s  hand. 
The  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  wise¬ 
ly  protected  by  the  Venetian  government, 
thus  became  a  focus  of  talent.  To  Vesale, 
who  was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  succeeded  Colombo,  Fabri- 
zio,  and  Cassario.  The  first  of  these  is  cel- 
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ebrated  for  his  researches  on  respiration 
and  pulmonary  circulation.  He  describes 
the  latter  in  a  single  page  of  a  very  small 
volume,  with  so  perfect  a  precision,  that, 
after  having  read  it,  it  seems  astonishing  that 
the  general  system  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  not  discovered. 

With  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
was  pursued  with  fresh  energy.  Observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  were  proclaimed  the 
only  instruments  of  progress,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  results  shed  an  unusual  clearness  upon 
a  variety  of  doubtful  questions.  The  school 
of  Padua  had  fallen  into  decay ;  Venice, 
occupied  with  her  war  against  the  Turks, 
had  ceased  to  encourage  science ;  but  hap¬ 
pily  there  were  now  many  learned  men 
spread  over  Europe.  An  English  surgeon 
was  to  give  proof  of  the  most  admirable 
penetration  and  solid  judgment  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey,  who  was  bom  in  1578,  deter¬ 
mined  to  visit  the  schools  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  above  all  to  spend  some 
time  in  Italy.  For  five  years  he  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  university  of  Padua  as 
a  pupil  of  Fabrizio,  and  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  such  a  master  would  exercise 
a  pow’erful  influence  over  the  far-seeing 
spirit  of  his  disciple.  Struck  with  the 
observations  made  as  to  the  valvules  and 
pulmonary  circulation,  Harvey  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
All  was  prepared  for  the  discovery,  but  if 
the  man  of  genius  had  not  appeared,  it 
might  have  been  long  delayed.  He  ex¬ 
amined  the  heart,  showed  how  the  blood 
penetrates  it,  and  is  then  forced  into  the 
arteries  to  flow  over  the  whole  body. 
One  point  only  was  wanting  for  the  entire 
demonstration — and  that  was,  how  the 
blood  passed  into  the  arteries ;  this  tri¬ 
umph  was  reserved  for  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  microscope. 

For  three  years  Harvey  had  publicly  lec¬ 
tured  on  the  circulation,  and  it  was  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  whole  organism  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals  was  known.  There 
was  a  general  persuasion  that  there  were 
only  two  kinds  of  vessels,  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries,  to  the  exclusion  of  nerves,  which  the 
ancients  regarded  as  vessels.  Suddenly, 
in  1622,  a  third  kind  of  vessel  was  announc¬ 
ed.  The  sensation  was  great  In  the 
present  day,  the  finest  discoveries  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  indifference,  unless  they 
lead  to  some  great  industrial  issue ;  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  every  time  that 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XVI.,  No.  4 


the  mind  seemed  to  advance,  it  was  made 
a  subject  for  enthusiasm  or  vehement  con¬ 
tradiction.  Aselli,  a  professor  at  Pavia, 
having  called  some  friends  together,  who 
wished  to  examine  certain  nerves  m  a  dog, 
was  astonished  to  find  numerous  white 
vessels  covering  the  mesentery.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough,  no  {person  had  previously  ob¬ 
served  them,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
only  to  be  seen  after  a  full  meal  They 
were  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  body  had  always  been  ascribed 
to  the  veins.  He,  however,  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  the  whole  truth  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
a  Danish  anatomist,  who  studied  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  with  unheard-of  persever¬ 
ance,  to  find  them  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  thus  complete  the  knowledge  of  the 
vascular  system  in  its  perfection. 

The  passion  for  discoveries  daily  rous¬ 
ed  up  many  able  thinkers,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  bring  into  closer  communica¬ 
tion  the  scientific  world.  Thus  arose  so¬ 
cieties  and  academies,  which,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  opened  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  eras,  and  gave  a  prodigious  im¬ 
pulse  to  research.  They  endeavored  to 
create  facilities  for  investigation,  to  estab¬ 
lish  correspondence  with  isolated  savants, 
and  to  publish  or  spread  their  works.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the 
Royal  Society  was  formed  in  London, 
which  soon  made  itself  a  name  in  modern 
civilization.  The  sciences  and  the  fine 
arts  generally  seek  the  support  of  nations 
who  are  in  a  position  of  peace  and  well-do¬ 
ing  ;  yet  there  are  sometimes  ejxichs  of 
great  agitation,  when  the  noblest  minds 
abandon  themselves  to  high  aspirations, 
and  dream  of  a  greatness  which  makes 
them  forget  the  ills  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Such  was  the  case  with  this 
society;  for  it  was  founded  in  1645, 
very  year  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  which 
completed  the  ruin  of  Charles  I.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  their  historian,  some 
men  of  learning,  curious  about  the  things 
of  nature,  and  of  the  new  experimental  phi¬ 
losophy,  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  subjects.  Popular  troubles  forced 
them  to  leave  London  and  seek  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  Oxford ;  the  Protectorate  of  Crom¬ 
well  dispersed  them,  but  when  Charles  11. 
returned  to  the  throne,  they  renewed  their 
meetings.  The  memoirs,  which  owed 
their  first  success  to  the  zeal  of  the  secreta- 
tary,  Henry  Oldenburg,  have  appeared  reg¬ 
ularly  ever  since,  and  form  an  immense 
32 
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and  precious  collection,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  science  is  cultivated  in 
’Europe.  Its  influence  has  been  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  carrying  on  active  correspond¬ 
ence,  purchasing  the  works  of  foreign  writ¬ 
ers,  and  giving  a  publicity  to  them  which 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  received. 

Such  a  slight  sketch  of  what  had  already 
been  done  in  natural  science  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
microscope.  Its  origin  is  as  humble  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  A  globe  of  glass 
filled  with  water  was  the  first  to  be  used 
in  early  days  ;  afterw'ards,  the  enlarging 
powers  of  transparent  spheres  and  bicon¬ 
vex  lenses  as  spectacles  were  discovered. 
The  first  idea  of  putting  together  more 
lenses  than  one  is  attributed  to  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  there  is  no  great  certainty  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  must  look  to  the  seventeenth 
century  for  exact  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  microscopes.  The  earliest  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  little  biconvex  lens,  framed 
in  metal  or  wood,  fixed  on  a 
stand;  which  was  gradually  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  magnifying-glass, 
to  concentrate  the  luminous  rays  on  the 
subject  to  be  examined,  and  a  concave 
mirror,  which  threw  it  into  a  field  of  light. 
Afterwards,  many  lenses  were  arranged  at 
the  extremities  of  a  tube,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  slight  mechanism,  can  be  raised  or 
lowereti  towards  the  object,  so  as  to  gain 
the  exact  focus  for  distinct  vision. 

It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  say 
who  should  claim  the  merit  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  instrument.  Some  think  that 
an  optician  of  the  town  of  Middleburg, 
Zacharias  Jans,  constructed  the  first  in 
1 590,  but  that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  a 
simple  workman,  John  Lapprey.  Others 
attribute  it  to  Galileo ;  but  that  clever 
man,  who  made  the  telescope,  only  added 
some  improvements  to  the  microscope. 
Drebbel,  a  Dutch  physician,  has  been 
named  ;  but  he  only  bought  one,  and 
bringing  it  to  England,  showed  it  under 
Ahe  assumption  that  he  was  the  inventor : 
it  served  as  a  model,  however,  from  which 
to  construct  others.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  and  appreciated,  than  opticians 
and  naturalists  tried  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Eustachio  Divini,  of  Rome,  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  great  repuation  for  his  skill  in  work¬ 
ing  the  glasses ;  but,  from  their  dimensions, 
they  could  never  be  conveniently  used, 
since  they  resembled  small  pieces  of  can- 
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non.  The  single  lens  was  much  preferred 
by  the  greatest  discoverers,  as  the  number 
of  lenses  distorted  the  object.  The  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  lenses  prevented  the  light 
penetrating  into  the  instrument,  and  the 
objects  seemed  to  be  plunged  into  ob¬ 
scurity.  I'here  was,  therefore,  great  scope 
for  improvement,  which  has,  indeed,  been 
carried  on  up  to  our  own  day. 

A  professor  of  Bologna,  Malpighi,  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  scientific  movement 
of  this  century,  and  his  publications  belong 
more  to  England  than  to  Italy,  as  the 
Royal  Society,  with  its  accustomed  liber¬ 
ality,  printed  them.  Being  a  skillful  ana¬ 
tomist,  he  examined  the  organs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  To  other  eyes,  the  lungs 
seemed  formed  of  a  spongy  tissue,  but  he 
perceived  that  they  were  comp)osed  of  a 
number  of  cells  in  continuation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  he  saw  that  the  blood 
sent  out  by  the  action  of  the  heart  circulat¬ 
ed  through  the  vessels  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  passed  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins  through  a  multitude  of  small  canals, 
which  are  called  capillary  tubes.  Hither¬ 
to  it  was  always  supposed  that  the  negro’s 
skin  was  black ;  with  the  help  of  his  won¬ 
derful  instrument,  he  showed  this  to  be  an 
error ;  their  epidermis  is  as  white  as  that  of 
a  European,  the  color  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  black  pigment  or  tissue  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  skin  and  the  epidermis. 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  insect  world, 
he  took  in  hand  the  silkworm  in  its  larva 
state,  and  discovered  the  whole  system  of 
its  respiratory  organs.  On  the  sides  of  the 
body,  in  this,  as  in  every  insect,  there  are 
small  slits,  surrounded  by  a  border  more 
or  less  thick  and  colored;  these  orifices 
serve  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  and  are 
now  called  stigmata.  When  this  insect 
was  examined  under  water,  there  was  seen 
a  system  of  marvellous  aspect ;  the  tubes, 
filled  with  air,  divided  into  innumerable 
branches,  and  passed  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  which  shone  like  silvery 
branches  of  exquisite  delicacy.  In  the 
sides  of  the  larger  branches  appeared  a 
thread,  turned  spirally,  giving  them  a 
resistance  capable  of  supporting  a  strong 
pressure  of  air.  Malpighi  speaks  with 
admiring  delight  of  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  and  the  novelty  of  the  observa¬ 
tion. 

Another  important  point  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  heart  among  insects.  Those 
who  rear  silkworms  are  well  aware  of  an 
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alternating  movement  of  contraction  and  proving  them  made  him  in  the  end  the 
dilatation  in  the  back,  which  is  perfectly  possessor  of  some  hundreds.  He  never 
visible  through  the  skin.  Malpighi  re-  sold  any,  but  occasionally  gave  one  to  a 
cognised  this  as  the  heart,  but  of  a  tubul-  friend.  His  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of 
ous  form,  so  different  from  the  conical,  glasses,  and  the  remarkable  perfection  he 
which  is  usual  in  vertebrate  animals.  But  attained  in  cutting  and  polishing  them, 
where  did  that  wonderful  production  the  produced  the  best  results.  These  he  re¬ 
silk  find  its  origin  ?  None  had,  so  far,  served  entirely  for  his  own  use,  only  dis- 
been  able  to  ascertain.  He  marked  the  playing  the  inferior  ones  to  his  visitors; 
voluminous  glands  which  form  the  pre-  and  when  the  Royal  Society  made  a 
cious  material,  and  saw  how  the  stiil  semi-  strong  effort  to  learn  the  nature  of  his 
fluid  substance  reaches  the  small  orifice,  instruments,  he  either  replied  evasively  or 
situated  under  the  lower  lip,  from  which  not  at  all ;  and  nothing  was  discovered 
it  IS  drawn  by  the  insect  itself.  A  general  after  his  death  to  explain  how  he  ground 
notion  of  the  organisation  of  the  insect  his  lenses  or  chose  his  material.  He  was 
world  was  acquired  by  Malpighi’s  varied  forty  years  old  before  his  name  had  been 
works,  an  immense  progress  for  the  lovers  mentioned  out  of  his  own  circle  of  friends, 
of  science.  It  was  now  possible  to  com-  A  celebrated  anatomist,  De  Graaf,  brought 
pare  it  with  vertebrated  animals  ;  the  first  a  notice  of  him  before  the  Royal  Society  ; 
step  in  the  way  of  research  which  was  to  his  observations  were  received  by  the 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  animated  creation  members  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and 
as  a  whole.  the  isolated  man,  whose  researches  had 

Nor  must  Holland  be  forgotten  in  this  hitherto  been  unappreciated,  found  himself 
work :  small  in  extent  of  territory,  as  well  encouraged  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
as  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  be-  pursued  his  work  with  unparalleled  ardor, 
came  renowned  in  this  century  by  its  Examining  everything  that  came  under 
struggles  with  the  greatest  powers  of  his  hand,  he  transmitted,  at  short  intervals, 
Europe,  and  its  conquests  in  the  h^ast,  as  the  result  of  his  studies  to  London.  His 
well  as  by  the  part  it  took  in  the  scientific  first  communication  was  made  in  1673; 
movements  of  the  age.  The  investigators  his  last  letter  to  the  society  bears  the  date 
who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  their  of  1717.  He  was  then  eighty-five  years 
country,  and  turned  their  attention  to  of  age.  At  first,  he  had  his  letters  trans¬ 
natural  science,  were  Leeuwenhoek,  lated  into  Latin ;  but  afterward  he  wrote 
Ruysch,  and  Swammerdam;  the  first  has  in  Dutch,  and  a  translator  was  found  in 
been  named  the  father  of  microscopic  London.  Having  expressed  a  wish  to 
research.  Those  who  have  been  spoken  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  before  were  true  savants,  men  of  great  he  was  enthusiastically  accepted ;  and  to 
learning ;  Leeuwenhoek  did  not  even  mark  their  sense  of  the  honor  they  felt  in 
know  Latin,  the  language  in  common  use  enrolling  his  name,  the  members  sent  his 
among  authors,  yet  he  set  himself  to  make  diploma  in  a  silver  box,  on  which  the 
the  b^t  microscopes,  and  then  to  use  arms  of  the  society  were  engraved, 
them  as  the  most  skilful  of  observers.  He  Some  of  the  discoveries  he  made,  as  they 
was  a  native  of  Delft,  born  in  1623,  of  are  told  by  the  French  naturalist,  M.  Blan- 
parents  who  were  obscure,  and  almost  chard,  may  be  glanced  at;  they  were  so 
poor.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
placed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  book-  classify  them  all.  Up  to  this  time,  it  was 
keeper  with  a  linen-merchant ;  but  this  believed  that  the  blood  was  a  red  liquid ; 
employment  pleased  him  little;  he  was  in  reality  it  is  a  nearly  colorless  fluid, 
already  a  votary  of  nature,  and  some  holding  in  suspension  corpuscles  which 
learned  friends  led  him  to  the  knowledge  are  red.  It  is  not  uncommon  now,  when 
ot  the  instrument  he  loved.  After  a  few  a  number  of  young  people  are  gathered 
years,  he  received  the  place  of  keeper  of  round  a  microscope  in  some  drawing-room, 
the  sheriff’s  room,  which  he  retained  for  to  call  forth  exclamations  of  delight  and 
thirty-nine  years,  his  time  being  at  his  own  surprise  when  the  finger  of  some  one  is 
disposal,  which  explains  the  activity  he  pricked,  and  the  drop  laid  on  the  glass 
showed  in  his  particular  pursuit.  and  thus  magnified.  There  are  the  in- 

He  always  constructed  his  own  mi-  numerable  globules,  each  twenty-eight, 
croscopes,  and  the  constant  desire  of  im-  thousand  times  smaller  than  a  grain  of 
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sand.  Leeuwenhoek  examined  the  trans¬ 
parent  ears  of  the  live  rabbit,  where  he 
distinguished  very  clearly  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins. 
In  the  membrane  which  unites  the  feet  of 
the  frog,  the  effect  is  very  remarkable 
when  seen  under  the  microscope.  The 
sanguine  corpuscles  having  a  much  more 
considerable  size  than  those  of  the  mam- 
mifers,  they  may  be  seen  as  if  dragged 
along  by  a  rapid  torrent.  The  fins  of 
fish,  and  especially  of  the  eel,  present  the 
same  appearance. 

Every  one  knows,  in  the  present  day, 
that  myriads  of  animalcula  abound  in  a 
drop  of  water.  The  announcement  of  this 
fact  took  the  whole  world  by  surprise ; 
animated  nature  extended  over  limits 
infinitely  more  vast  than  had  ever  been 
suppos^ ;  life  was  found  everywhere,  and 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Leeuwenhoek 
thus  describes  his  discovery  in  the  year 
1675:  ‘I  perceived  living  creatures  in 
some  rain-water  which  had  been  kept  for 
some  day's ;  they  seemed  to  me  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  smaller  than  the  aquatic  in¬ 
sects  which  M.  Swammerdam  speaks  of, 
and  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.’  He  distinguished  feet  of  incredible 
slenderness,  moving  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
were  eight  or  ten  transparent  globules. 
River-water,  sea-water,  and  melted  snow 
were  successively  examined  w'ith  the  same 
results;  and  when  he  put  pepper  into 
pure  water,  the  animalcula  appeared  in 
such  numbers,  that  he  estimated  them  at 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  in  a  drop.  It 
is  interesting  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
subject  of  spontaneous  generation  has 
again  been  revived,  to  see  how  this  great 
observer  repulsed  the  idea.  He  remarks, 
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that  freshly  fallen  rain-water  sometimes 
contained  a  few  animalcula,  which  had 
been  taken  up  from  the  dust  which  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  that 
which  contained  no  living  organism  were 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  days,  they 
showed  themselves  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance.  Melted  snow  was  also  free  at  first, 
but  after  a  few  days  they  also  appeared  in 
numbers.  He  it  was  who  first  observed 
the  little  creatures  in  vinegar,  and  the 
vibrions  which  are  found  in  the  tartar  on 
teeth.  At  the  request  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  he  examined  the  muscles,  hair,  teeth, 
and  nails  of  the  human  being,  and  especially 
the  optic  nerve,  which  the  ancients  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  hollow,  so  as  to  bring  the  objects 
formed  on  the  retina  to  the  brain,  and 
which  he  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 

After  a  calm  life  of  study,  Leeuwenhoek 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety.  He  had 
received  visits  from  Charles  II.,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  who  were  pleased 
to  look  through  his  instruments  at  various 
curious  objects.  The  Czar  Peter  the 
Great  also  spent  two  hours  with  him,  and 
other  crowned  heads  did  him  the  same 
honor.  Naturalists  began  to  think,  after 
his  death,  that  there  was  little  more  to  be 
done,  and  that  all  had  been  discovered. 
Observers  were  rare,  William  Hewson, 
the  surgeon  in  London,  being  almost  the 
sole  exception,  and  for  a  century  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  the  science  was  much  to  be 
deplored.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  the  progress  of  optical 
knowledge  allowed  of  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes  being  constructed  with  qualities 
before  unknown,  and  their  success  has 
brought  about  new  revelations. 

[/row  Chambers's  Journal. 
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“  y'sU  vu  les  maurt  de  man  tempi,  it  fai  publii  eeUt  Uttn." 

La  NouvtlU  HiUiu. 


If  this  should  fail,  why  then  I  scarcely  know 
What  should  succe^.  Here’s  brilliancy  (and  banter), 
Byron  ad  lib.,  a  chapter  of  Rousseau ; — 

If  this  should  fail,  then  tempora  mutantur ; 

Style’s  out  of  date,  and  love,  as  a  profession. 

Acquires  no  aid  from  beauty  of  expression. 
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“  The  men  who  think  as  I,  I  think,  are  few,” 

(Cynics  would  say  ’twere  well  if  they  were  fewer) ; 

“  ‘  I  am  not  what  I  seem,’  ” — (indeed,  ’tis  true ; 

Though,  as  a  sentiment,  it  might  be  newer) ; 

“  Mine  is  a  soul  whose  deeper  feelings  lie 
More  deep  than  words  ” — (as  these  exemplify). 

“  I  will  not  say  when  first  your  beauty’s  sun 
Illumed  my  life,” — (it  needs  imagination) ; 

“  For  me  to  see  you  and  to  love  were  one,” — 

(This  will  account  for  some  precipitation) ; 

Let  it  suffice  that  worship  more  devoted 
Ne’er  throbbed,”  et  cetera.  The  rest  is  quoted. 

“  If  Love  can  look  with  eyes  prophetical,” — 

(Ah,  if  he  could,  how  many  would  be  single  I), 

“  If  truly  spirit  unto  spirit  call,” — 

(The  ears  of  some  most  terribly  must  tingle !) 

“  Then  I  have  dreamed  you  will  not  turn  your  face.” 

This  next,  I  think,  is  more  than  commonplace. 

”  Why  should  we  speak,  if  Love,  interpreting. 

Forestall  the  speech  with  favor  found  before  ? 

Why  should  we  plead  ? — it  were  an  idle  thing. 

If  Love  himself  be  Love’s  ambassador !” 

,  Blot,  as  I  live.  Shall  we  erase  it?  No; — 

It  shows  we  write  currente  calamo. 

“To  you  my  fate,  my  fortune,  I  compiit,” — 

(In  point  of  fact,  the  last  is  not  extensive) ; 

“  Without  you  I  am  poor  indeed,” — (omit, 

Tis  true  but  crude — ’twould  make  her  apprehensive)  ; 

“  My  life  is  yours — I  lay  it  at  your  feet,” — 

(Having  no  choice  but  Hymen  or  the  Fleet). 

“  Give  me  the  right  to  stand  within  the  shrine. 

Where  never  yet  my  faltering  feet  intruded  ; 

Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  wholly  mine,” — 

(/</  est,  Consols  and  Tl^ee-per-cents  included) ; 

“To  guard  your  rest  from  every  care  that  cankers. 

To  keep  your  life,” — (and  balance  at  your  banker’s). 

“  Compel  me  not  to  long  for  your  reply ; 

Suspense  makes  havoc  with  the  mind  ” — (and  muscles) ; 

“  Winged  Hope  takes  flight,” — (that  means  that  I  must  fly. 

Default  of  funds,  to  Paris  or  to  Brussels) ; 

“  I  cannot  wait  1  My  own,  my  queen — Priscilla  I 
Write  by  return.”  And  note/  for  a  Manilla. 

“  Miss  Blank,”  at  “  Blank.”  Jemima,  let  it  go. 

And  I,  meanwhile,  will  idle  with  “Sir  Walter;” 

Stay,  let  me  keep  the  first  rough  copy,  though — 

’Twill  serve  again.  There’s  but  the  name  to  alter. 

And  Love,  that  needs,  must  knock  at  every  portal. 

In  form&  pauperis.  We  are  but  mortal  1  \From  St.  PauTs. 
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MAZZINI. 

BY  TKB  BOITOK. 


Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  great  Italian 
revolutionist,  and  the  political  leading 
agitator  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
G«noa  in  the  year  1809,  and  died  on  the 
loth  of  March,  1872.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  just  sixty-three,  and  the 
portrait  of  him  which  we  present  shows 
him  as  he  appeared  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life. 

Through  the  articles  which  we  published 
shortly  after  his  death  our  readers  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  probably,  with  the  details  of 
Mazzini’s  life,  and  with  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  his  friends.  In  this 
connection,  therefore,  we  will  simply  re¬ 
produce  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Nation  an  editorial  review  of  his  career 
which  seems  to  us  more  just  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  which  touches  upon  that  career  only 
in  its  more  public  and  significant  aspects. 
The  Nation's  article  is  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  to  the  editor,  in 
which  he  denies  that  Mazzini  was  “  early 
the  head  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Italy,”  or  “  a  prominent  member”  of 
the  Carbonari ;  that  he  “  obstinately  set 
his  republicanism  against  the  National 
party ;”  and  that  “  the  annexation  of 
Southern  Italy,  when  it  was  delivered  by 
Garibaldi,”  was  accomplished  “  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  the  National  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cavour.” 

Covering  all  these  points  and  others 
the  Nation  says : 

In  asserting  that  Mazzini  was  early 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Italian  revo¬ 
lution,  we  alluded  both  to  the  precocious 
age  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  agitator  in 
the  liberal  cause,  and  to  the  early  stage  of 
the  revolution,  in  which  he  became  its 
principal  leader.  Admitting  that  this  was 
only  in  1831,  he  was  then  but  twenty-six 
years  old ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  before  that  time  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  country  had  not  reached  that 
culminating  point  which  demanded  a  chief 
of  more  extensive  influence.  But  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Mazzini,  as  an  agitator,  began  long 
before  that  year.  He  himself  tells  us  that, 
when  yet  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Genoa,  he  organized  a  secret  association 
for  the  promotion  of  liberty  in  the  Peninsula. 
Promment  among  its  members  were  the 


young  brothers  Rufhni,  one  of  whom,  the 
author  of  ‘  Doctor  Antonio,’  has  recorded 
in  his  ‘  Lorenzo  Benoni  ’  the  part  which 
Mazzini,  whom  he  designates  under  the  ap¬ 
propriate  name  of  Fantasio,  took  in  that 
movement.  Montazio,  another  friend  and 
biographer  of  the  Italian  patriot,  speaking  of 
that  association,  says,  ‘  It  was  composed  of 
a  few  young  men  of  independent  character, 
chosen  spirits,  all  longing  for  a  new  order 
of  things.  They  rallied  around  Mazzini, 
who  was  the  sun  of  that  constellation  of 
growing  revolutionists,  and  who,  surround¬ 
ed  as  he  was  by  his  young  companions, 
seemed  a  young  Christ  among  his  young 
apostles.  To  this  position  he  was  entitled 
not  less  by  his  superior  intellect,  than  by 
his  commanding  aspect  and  fascinating 
manners.’ 

“  As  early,  too,  as  1826,  when  he  was  on¬ 
ly  twenty-one  years  old,  he  made  his  power 
felt  in  the  department  of  literature.  A 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Romantic  school, 
then  the  exponent  of  Liberalism  in  Europe, 
he  strove,  under  the  cover  of  literary  re¬ 
form,  to  promote  a  revolution  in  political 
ideas;  and  his  numerous  contributions, 
published  in  the  Antologiaoi  Florence,  the 
Subalpino  of  Genoa,  and  other  journals, 
greatly  advanced  the  political  education 
of  the  country.  A  reference  to  those  early 
writings  will  conclusively  establish  his  claim 
to  the  position  of  a  leader  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  early  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1815  and  1848. 

“  As  for  his  standing  in  the  order  of  the 
Carbonari,  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  was 
initiated  into  its  second  rank,  and  held  in 
it  the  degree  of  master,  in  which  capacity 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  enlistment  of 
new  members  among  his  fellow-students, 
and  that  in  this  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  soon  sent  to  Leghorn  to  establish 
a  branch  of  the  order  in  that  city.  Here 
he  enrolled  among  its  members  several 
patriots,  among  whom  w'ere  Guerrazzi,  the 
novelist,  D’Adda,  just  freed  from  an  Aus¬ 
trian  prison,  and  Bini,  a  young  poet  of 
high  promise.  Indeed,  Mazzini’s  arrest, 
imprisonment,  and  subsequent  exile  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  discovered  by 
the  police  in  the  act  of  initiating  a  new 
member  into  the  order.  The  assertion 
that  the  CiJ’bonari  only  labored  to  over- 
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throw  existing  institutions,  and  had  not 
even  a  thought  of  establishing  new  ones, 
is  best  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830  owed  its  origin  and 
success  chiefly  to  this  order;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  at  the  time  of  Mazzini’s 
connection  with  it,  it  was  under  the  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  of  Lafayette,  Barthe, 
and  Guizot,  then  the  chiefs  of  the  Haute 
Vente  of  Paris. 

“  Thus  Mazzini’s  power  was  felt  in  the 
early  period  of  the  revolution.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  influence  was  greatly 
extended,  and,  indeed,  became  formidable 
in  the  years  in  which  he  labored  through 
the  organization  of  ‘  Young  Italy,’  and  it 
was  to  this  period  that  we  alluded,  when 
we  spoke  of  the  twenty  years  of  his  most 
efficient  work. 

“  While  in  our  article  reviewing  the 
‘  Life  of  Mazzini  ’  we  fully  recognized  the 
eminent  services  rendered  by  the  Agitator 
to  the  national  cause,  by  paving  the  way 
for  the  subsequent  success  of  Cavour’s 
policy,  we  asserted  at  the  same  time  that 
that  policy  was  essentially  in  contradiction 
to  the  method  on  which  Mazzini  insisted, 
and  that  he  opposed  all  measures  which 
led  Italy  to  her  unification.  The  policy 
of  Cavour  consisted  simply  in  making  the 
house  of  Savoy  the  rallying-point  of  the 
movement,  in  attracting  the  other  states 
by  the  allurement  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  converting  the  foreign  powers 
from  enemies,  as  they  were,  to  his  plan, 
to  friends  and  allies.  ITiis  programme 
Mazzini  never  accepted.  In  1848,  a  few 
days  after  the  Revolution  of  Paris,  he  had 
an  interview  in  that  city  with  Gioberti  and 
Mamiani,  two  chiefs  of  the  national  party, 
who  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
laboring  in  common  with  them.  He  de¬ 
clined  at  once  all  cooperation ;  insisted 
that  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Italy  could  be  secured  only  through  a 
republican  movement,  scorned  the  idea  of 
making  Piedmont  the  centre  of  national 
organization,  and  ridiculed  the  attempt  to 
make  allies  of  foreign  powers  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
faithful  to  his  ideas.  He  wrote  pamphlets, 
edited  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  kept 
up  an  enormous  correspondence  with  his 
friends  (a  portion  of  which  has  just  been 
published  in  Milan),  and  the  historical 
critic  had  never  more  abundant  materials 
from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
views  of  the  writer.  To  deny  that  he  op¬ 


posed  all  measures  adopted  by  the  national 
party  and  to  characterize  the  statement 
that  he  obstinately  set  his  republicanism 
against  the  national  policy,  as  an  old 
calumny,  is  to  disregard  contemporary 
history.  Almost  every  page  of  the  various 
pa(>ers  he  edited,  beginning  from  the  Italia 
delPopolo,  which  he  published  in  Lausanne 
and  in  Genoa,  and  ending  with  the  Dovere 
and  the  Unitdt  Italiana,  his  latest  organs, 
is  an  eloquent  proof  of  his  uncompromising 
opposition.  This  opposition  was  echoed 
by  his  adherents  in  the  Parliament,  who 
were  most  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  the 
foreign  alliances  of  1854,  of  1859,  and  of 
1866,  which  proved  to  be  the  three  great 
steps  towards  Italian  reconstruction. 

“  Nor  did  Mazzini  confine  his  opposition 
to  the  public  journals  or  to  parliamentary 
debates.  In  1849,  he  organized  a  formid¬ 
able  rel)ellion  in  Genoa  against  Piedmont, 
then  the  only  free  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  another  in 
1857,  when  a  party  of  his  followers  sur¬ 
prise  Fort  Diamante  in  that  city,  while 
others  embarked  on  a  steamer  to  revola- 
tionize  Leghorn  and  Naples.  On  the  trial, 
the  jury,  in  both  cases,  declared  that  the 
expeditions  had  been  instigated  by 
Mazzini  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  existing  government,  and  supplant¬ 
ing  it  by  republican  institutions.  Again, 
being  elected  member  of  the  Parliament, 
he  publicly  declined  the  office  on  the 
ground  thati  by  accepting  it  he  would  be 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

“  That  Garibaldi  abandoned  Mazzini 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  National 
party  is  proved  by  his  having  given  his 
formal  adhesion  to  the  programme  of 
Cavour,  and  by  his  having  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  king  and  the  constitution,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  anny  and  member  of  the  Par¬ 
liament.  After  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  hero  of  Caprera,  there  was  a  lasting 
estrangement  between  the  two  patriots, 
and  every  attempt  of  common  friends  to  re¬ 
unite  them  prov^  fruitless.  The  last  effort 
in  this  direction  was  made  only  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  Mazzini,  and 
it  was  met  by  Garibaldi  with  a  decided  re¬ 
fusal,  on  the  ground  stated  in  a  letter,  then 
made  public,  to  the  effect  that  Mazzini 
was  too  intolerant  and  overbearing  in  his 
political  relations  to  leave  any  hope  of  a 
permanent  reconciliation. 

“  That  the  deliverance  of  Southern  Italy 
was  accomplished  by  Garibaldi  chiefly 
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through  the  aid  of  the  National  party  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  after  the  publication 
of  the  official  documents  in  relation  to  that 
expedition.  It  is  true  that  the  first  volun¬ 
teers  who  enlisted  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  republican  movement,  and  that  Mauszini 
furnished  a  part  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  enterprise.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
as  soon  as  it  became  understood  that  the 
expedition  was  secretly  favored  by  Cavour, 
young  men  of  other  parties  joined  it,  and 
means  from  other  sources  were  provided 
to  insure  its  success.  The  position  of  the 
Italian  Premier  on  that  occasion  was  of  a 
most  trying  character;  but  when  at  last 
he  decided  to  aid  the  expedition,  he  did  so 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  allowed  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  taken  from  the 
arsenals,  he  gave  orders  to  the  authorities 
at  different  ports  not  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  the  vessels,  he  supplied  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  sent  to  Sicily  La 
Farina,  a  Sicilian  patriot,  then  President 
of  the  National  Association,  to  supervise 
the  arrival  of  the  Garibaldians  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  necessities.  When  urged  by 
the  foreign  powers  to  prevent  this  invasion 
of  Southern  Italy,  he  dispatched  to  sea  a 


frigate,  with  instructions  to  its  commander 
to  keep  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  the 
port  of  Catania,  a  band  of  volunteers  was 
taken  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  The 
commander  of  a  government  frigate  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Cavour  informing  him  of  that 
fact,  and  asking  for  instructions.  Cavour’s 
answer  was,  ‘  Do  as  the  interests  of  our 
country  recjuire.’  Thus  the  expedition 
was  allowed  to  proceed. 

“  Of  these  and  other  important  facts  in 
relation  to  that  enterprise,  official  evidences 
may  be  found  in  the  ‘  Memorie  ’  di  G.  La 
Farina,  and  also  in  the  volume  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence  which  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  From  these  and  other  equally 
reliable  sources,  we  must  believe  that  had 
not  Cavour  given  to  the  exp>edition  not 
only  his  tacit  consent,  but  his  earnest  sup- 
p>ort,  although  in  an  unofficial  manner. 
Garibaldi  would  never  have  been  able  to 
land  at  Marsala,  and  much  less  to  make 
his  triumphal  entrance  into  Naples,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  a  few  of  the  officers  of 
his  staff,  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  had  yet  in  that  city  an  army 
of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men.” 
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Threb  Centuries  of  Modern  History.  By 

Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge.  New-York:  D.  AppUUm 

6*  Cc. 

In  reviewing  Prof.  Yonge’s  "  Three  Centuries 
of  English  Literature”  a  few  months  since  we 
spoke  of  that  compilation  as  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  to  that  vast  mass  of  readers  who  have  no 
time,  or  disposition,  or  capacity  for  entering  into 
any  exhaustive  survey  of  the  literary  field.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  present  work,  which  is  a 
companion  volume  to  the  one  on  literature,  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  subject  in  the  same  general  way.  It 
is  inadequate,  no  doubt,  covering  in  fact  not 
“  Three  Centuries  of  Modern  History,”  but  only 
three  centuries  of  the  history  of  Continental 
Eurofie ;  it  makes  no  pretense  to  new  or  original 
investigation ;  but  is  an  exceptionally  vivid  and 
instructive  historical  narrative,  and  it  gives  the 
reader  a  very  fisdr  and  intelligible  outline  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

“  The  object  with  which  the  present  work  has 
been  undertaken,”  says  Professor  Yonge  by  way 
of  preface,  “  is  to  give  the  youthful  student  some 
idea  of  the  general  history  of  Continental  Europe 
in  what  may  be  called  modern  times.  It  is  not 
designed  to  present  a  complete  history  of  any  one 


country,  nor  even  of  any  one  period  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  any  country.  It  may  l>e  compared  to  a 
skeleton  chart  of  Europe  on  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  countries,  the  courses  of  a  few 
great  rivers,  and  the  situation  of  some  chief  cities, 
are  marked  out  sufficiently  to  guide  the  student 
in  filling  up  the  outlines  ;  but  which,  for  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  any  separate  country,  leaves 
him  to  consult  maps  more  elaborately  filled  up. 
On  a  somewhat  similar  principle  it  is  here  endea¬ 
vored,  by  presenting  in  a  connected  series,  a  set 
of  sketches  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the 
most  conspicuous  interest  or  importance  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  different  nations  of  modern  Europe,  to 
show  how  real  the  connection  often,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  said,  generally,  is  between  the  events  of 
one  age  or  country  and  those  of  another,  and  to 
induce  some  readers  to  follow  out  for  themselves 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  action  thus  sug¬ 
gested  with  greater  minuteness,  to  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  different  countries,  or  of  some  of  them, 
in  greater  detail.”  “  There  can  be  no  more  inte¬ 
resting  study,”  adds  the  author,  “than  that  of 
history,  even  if  it  be  regarded  merely  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  employment ;  while,  if  considered  with  a 
view  to  its  practical  usefulness  as  the  great  lesson- 
book  of  statesmen,  it  can  hardly  be  superfluous 
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occasionally  to  remind  its  student  that  nations 
cannot  stand  alone  any  more  than  individuals ; 
that,  like  individuals,  they,  too,  have  responsibil¬ 
ities  ;  that  in  them  also  misconduct  in  one  age  is 
nearly  sure  to  entail  suffering  in  another,  and 
that  the  most  magnanimous,  humane,  and  un¬ 
selfish  policy  towards  others  is  the  wisest,  not 
only  for  their  reputation, but  for  their  material  in¬ 
terests.” 

The  narrative  begins  where  Hallam’s  “  Middle 
Ages”  doses,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
long  Italian  wars  between  France  and  Spain.  It 
covers  the  record  of  all  the  leading  European  na¬ 
tions,  and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  whose  character  Professor 
Yonge  sums  up  as  “  certainly  not  the  worst  of 
great  men,  but  rather  the  greatest  of  bad  men.” 

Septimius  Fei.ton;  or,  the  Euxir  of  Liff.. 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorre.  Boston:  Onnod  ^ 

Co„  1872. 

This  is  Hawthorne’s  "posthumous  romance” 
which  has  been  running  in  the  AtlantU  Monthly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  few  books 
of  recent  date  have  been  so  confusing  to  the  critics. 
Some  have  pronounced  it  to  l>e  the  finest  produc¬ 
tion  of  Hawthorne’s  genius,  while  others  main¬ 
tain  that  as  a  whole  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
author’s  reputation,  and  that  Messrs.  Osgood  & 
Co.  have  made  a  mistake  in  ‘giving  it  to  the  public. 

The  truth,  it  seems  to  us,  in  this  case  lies,  as 
usual,  between  the  two  extremes.  "Septimius 
Felton”  can  hardly  be  compared  with  “  The  Scar¬ 
let  Letter,”  or  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Ga¬ 
bles” — certainly  it  cannot  take  rank  with  them  ; 
yet  there  are  portions  as  good  and  as  suggestive 
as  anything  Hawthorne  ever  wrote,  and  none  but 
Hawthorne  could  have  written  it  at  all.  None 
but  he,  for  instance,  could  have  woven  such  a 
mystical  romance  into  the  stirring  and  stormy 
life  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  none  but  he 
would  have  ventured  to  place  a  hero  in  those  times 
whose  whole  life  w%s  to  be  spent  in  a  fruitless 
search  after  the  Elixir  of  Life,  and  the  earthly 
immortality  which  it  would  bring.  This  is  the 
real  value  of  the  book.  It  is  eminently,  and  even 
peculiarly,  characteristic  of  Hawthorne,  and  its 
very  incompleteness,  though  it  detracts  much 
from  its  literary  value,  adds  greatly  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  pleasure  by  bringing  him  very  near  to  the  au¬ 
thor  himself,  and  revealing  the  delicate  processes 
of  his  singularly  fine  work. 

A  melancholy  interest,  moreover,  attaches  to 
"  Septimius,”  as  the  last  work  of  the  greatest  lit- 
erary  genius  that  America  has  yet  produced — 
who,  when  the  record  is  made,  will  be  assigned  a 
high  place  among  the  lights  of  modern  literature. 

The  World  before  the  Deluge.  The  Ln- 

SECT  World.  By  M.  Louis  Figuier.  New- 

V’ork:  D.  Appleton  Co.  1872. 

Figuier’s  works  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
admirable  lucidity  and  attractiveness  with  which 


they  set  forth  subjects  which  are  usually  supposed 
by  the  general  reader  to  belong  to  the  domain 
of  strictly  scientific  research.  M.  Figuier  him¬ 
self  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  original  investi¬ 
gation, — he  is  not  always  entirely  reliable,  either 
in  his  facts  or  his  conclusions ;  but  he  has  the 
Frenchman’s  knack  of  evading  the  complexities 
of  a  subject  and  dealing  dramatically  with  the 
driest  topics,  and  his  works,  as  a  whole,  are  be¬ 
yond  question  the  most  attractive  presentment  of 
themes  which  generally  claim  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  of  readers. 

These  works  cover  pretty  much  the  entire  field 
of  terrestrial  physics,  and  their  usefulness  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  each  volume  of  the  En¬ 
glish  edition  has  been  subjected  to  the  careful  re¬ 
vision  of  eminent  specialists  in  its  particular  field. 
“  The  Insect  World,”  for  instance,  has  been  edited 
and  revised  by  E.  W.  Jansen,  F.R.S. ;  and  "The 
World  before  the  Deluge”  has  been  intrusted, 
in  its  geological  portions,  to  the  revision  of  H. 
W.  Bristow,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  who  has  added  several  import¬ 
ant  chapters.  All  the  rest  have  l)een  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  and  it  is  justly  claimed  that 
these  works  are  better  and  more  accurate  in  the 
English  translation  than  in  the  original  French. 

Figuier’s  Ixwks  have  been  fur  some  time  before 
the  public  in  more  expensive  form,  and  have  had 
an  extensive  circulation  ;  but  these  two  volumes 
are  the  first  of  a  new  edition  at  a  popular  price. 
The  almost  innumerable  illustrations  which  embel¬ 
lished  the  old  editions  are  retained  in  the  new, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  price,  and  this 
ailmirable  series  ought  now  to  find  a  place  in  every 
collection  whose  readers  propose  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  best  results  of  scientific  research. 

Michael  Faraday.  By  T.H. Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

New-V’ork  :  Harper  Bros. 

Notwithstanding  the  scientific  tribute  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,and  the  elaborate  biography  of  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  already  noticed  in  the  Eclectic, 
there  was  room  for  such  a  sketch  of  Faraday  as, 
with  the  approval  of  these  gentlemen  and  of  all 
Faraday’s  friends,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

"  Himself  a  personal  friend,”  says  The  British 
Quarterly  Review,  “  and  in  both  philosophical  and 
religious  sympathy  with  Faraday,  he  here  pre¬ 
sents  not  the  philosopher  only,  but  the  man  as 
he  really  was — religiously  good  as  he  was  philo¬ 
sophically  great.  The  reverent  fidelity  to  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation  which  was  so  marked  in  Faraday 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  highest  class 
of  philosophers,  and  should  count  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  controversy  between  theology  and  science. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  a  mind  like 
Faraday’s  would  accept  the  Bible  without  inquiry, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  not  only 
believed  but  preached  it.  Nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  asperse  either  his  intelligence  or  honesty.  So 
long  as  Christianity  can  boast  of  adherents  like 
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Newton,  Locke,  and  Faraday,  it  need  not  fear 
much  on  the  ground  of  mere  authoritative  names. 
Mr.  Faraday  was  a  Sandemanian,  because  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  English  Nonconformists  have  reached, 
that  the  Ctiurch  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  commu¬ 
nity,  and  cannot  consistently  maintain  legal  con¬ 
nection  with  the  State.  This  position  was  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  de¬ 
posed  John  Glass  in  1730,  and  of  which  Robert 
Sandeman  in  1755  became  the  chief  apostle.  Mr. 
Faraday  was  never  ashamed  of  his  little  commu¬ 
nity.” 

A  more  beautiful  life  than  that  of  Faraday  has 
rarely  been  lived,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written 
this  memoir  of  it  not  only  with  scientific  and  ap- 
predative  intelligence,  but  with  perfect  good  taste 
and  in  a  style  simple  and  charming,  often  elo¬ 
quent.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  life,  and  its  les¬ 
sons  compressed  into  a  small,  popular,  and  attract- 
tive  volume,  which  should  be  read  by  the  common 
people  from  whom  Faraday  sprung  and  with  whom 
he  was  always  in  sympathy. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  current  Fortnighily  Review  contains  a  pa¬ 
per  recording  “  Statistical  Inquiries  into  the  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  Prayer,”  by  Francis  Galton. 

George  Routledge  &  Sons  have  published  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book,  “  The  Butterflies  of 
Great  Britain,”  by  J.  O.  Westwood. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  has  taken  under 
its  own  direction  a  work  of  national  importance, 
the  great  collection  of  the  “  Monumenta  His- 
torica  Germaniae.” 

“  The  School  of  Shakespeare”  is  the  title  un¬ 
der  which  Messrs.  Longmans  announce  the  re¬ 
prints  of  scarce  publications  whicli  Shakespeare 
used  to  read. 

The  German  Emperor  has  given  the  celebrated 
military  library  at  Meta  to  the  general  staff  at 
Berlin.  The  library  comprises  40,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  exceedingly  rare,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  drawings.  It  is 
the  result  of  300  years’  collecting. 

New  tyj>e-setting  and  distributing  machines  are 
on  exhibition  in  London,  and  in  use  at  the  Times 
office.  The  composing  machine  is  worked  by  two 
boys,  who  can  compose  as  fast  as  three  highly- 
skilled  compositors,  and  the  distributing  machine, 
worked  by  one  lad,  can  distribute  rather  faster 
than  a  highly-skilled  compositor. 

Prof.  Amato  Amati  has  published,  in  Milan, 
an  essay  on  "  Cesare  Beccaria  e  1’  abolizione  della 
Pena  di  Morte,”  which  treats  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Beccaria,  under  the  divisions  of — the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Beccaria,  from  1 738-1 761 ;  his  life  as  a 


writer,  from  1 762-1 770 ;  and  his  life  os  a  magis¬ 
trate,  1771-1794. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  liter¬ 
ary  productivity  is  that  of  John  Oaknian,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  engraver,  who  wrote  for  two  guineas  a  work 
of  two  volumes ;  and  such  was  his  rapidity  that 
he  could  produce  one  work  a  week,  and  actually 
performed  that  feat  for  eighteen  consecutive 
months. 

The  publishers  of  that  excellent  London  weekly, 
the  Afij^o-AmerieaM  Times,  have  launched  the 
Trans- Atlantic,  a  magazine  of  American  periodi¬ 
cal  literature — an  enterprise  of  which  we  spoke 
some  time  ago.  The  first  number,  for  August, 
contains  a  fair  selection  of  articles,  though  hardly 
so  good,  it  seems  to  us,  as  the  material  at  hand 
might  have  furnished. 

The  great  secret  of  the  Etruscan  language 
seems,  we  learn  from  Berlin,  to  have  been  solved 
at  length.  Dr.  Corssen,  the  latest  interpreter  of 
these  Italian  hieroglyphics  which  have  so  long 
mocked  all  attempts  at  deciphering,  has  made 
them  out  to  embody  a  language  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Latin  and  its  more  ancient  sisters 
of  U  mbria  and  Oskia. 

Among  the  recent  donations  to  the  Chicago 
New  Free  Library  is  one  from  Italy,  consisting  of 
a  door,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  are  the  complete 
photographs,  by  the  Brothers  Alenari,  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Baptistry  of  Florence.  This  work 
has  been  expressly  executed  as  a  gift  of  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Cracroft,  of  Austin  Friars.  The  recent  gift 
of  the  English  Patent-Office  amounts  to  2880  vol¬ 
umes,  issued  at  the  cost  of  nearly  as  many 
pounds.  The  contribution  of  140  volumes  per 
annum  will  be  continued  by  the  Commissioners. 

According  to  a  Berlin  letter  addressed  to  the 
Cologne  Gasette,  tlie  firm  of  Mittler  &  Son,  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  publication  of  the  “  Staff  History 
of  the  Campaign  in  France,”  is  quite  unable  to 
execute  the  orders  addressed  to  it.  The  presses 
are  kept  working  night  and  day,  but  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  copies  written  for  have  yet  been  sup¬ 
plied.  Besides  the  long-announced  English  trans¬ 
lation,  a  complete  Italian  translation  is  promised, 
and  a  French  translation  of  the  first  volume  (all 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  German)  is  adver¬ 
tised  for  immediate  publication.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  work  will  be  out  before  the  end 
of  next  year. 

The  Cassells  have  just  issued  in  England  the 
first  number — it  is  to  be  completed  in  fifteen — 
of  '•  The  Book  of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  author  of  “Guide  to  Science,”  “Guide 
to  Every-Day  Knowledge,”  etc.,  “  consisting  of 
about  twenty  thousand  examples  of  familiar  words, 
expressions,  sayings,  allusions,  proverbs,  pseu¬ 
donyms,  pmpular  titles,  local  traditions,  literary 
blunders,  vulgar  errors,  etc.,  presenting  an  inex- 
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haustible  fund  of  information,  as  valuable  as  it  is 
interesting,  especially  useful  to  readers,  writers, 
speakers,  and  talkers ;  nor  less  so  for  amusement 
in  a  dull  half-hour,  or  when  conversation  flags.” 

M,  d’Avesaz,  in  a  late  communication  to  the 
Soci^trf  Philologique,  combats  Bochaxt’s  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  Spain”  from  a  Hebrew  word, 
meaning  rabbit,  and  proposes  one  of  his  own  from 
the  Persian  “  Esp,”  ahorse,  plural  Espan,  horses. 
Some  ancient  writers  say  that  the  Persians  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  “Iberians”  in  possession  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  The  latter  derivation  is  not  without  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  they  fade  into  insignificence  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Academy  Fran9aisehas  awarded  the  Mon- 
thyon  prizes,  for  1871,  for  the  literary  works  most 
useful  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  follows :  A 
prize  of  3000  francs  to  M.  Oll^  I-aprune,  for  a 
work,  in  two  volumes,  on  the  “  Philosophie  de 
Malebranche.”  Three  prizes,  of  2500  francs 
each,  to  M.  Bruno,  for  his  work,  entitled  “  Fran- 
dnet,  Principes  G^n^raux  de  la  Morale,  de  I’ln- 
dustrie,  du  Commerce,  et  de  I’Agriculture ;”  to 
M.  Paul  Albert,  for  his  “  Histoir;  de  la  Litera¬ 
ture  Romaine;”  and  to  M.  Rambosson,  fur  a 
work  on  “  Les  Lois  de  la  Vie ;  ou,  I’Art  de  Pro- 
longer  les  Jours.”  And  a  prize,  of  2000  francs, 
to  Mdlle.  Guerrierde  Ilaupt,  fora  novel,  entitled 
“  Marthe.” 

Nicholas  Truebner  the  widely-known  Ameri¬ 
can,  European,  and  Oriental  book  publisher  in 
Ixmdon,  has  recently  received  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  the  honor  of  knighthood,  having 
been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  of  Zahrin- 
gen.  This  dvil  order  of  merit  was  established 
Decemljcr  26,  1812,  by  Charles  Louis  Frederick, 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  Duke  of  Zahringen. 
Mr.  Triibner  has  an  established  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  also  for  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages.  His 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  literature  has  been  untir¬ 
ing,  and  is  acknowledged  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  decoration  of  the  Cross 
of  the  Lion  of  Zahringen  is  a  fitting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services. 

The  French  National  Library  has  just  re¬ 
covered  in  a  singular  manner  a  legacy  left  by  M. 
Prosper  Merimee.  That  member  of  the  Academy 
had  disposed  by  will  of  his  remarkable  collection 
of  rings  and  predous  stones  in  favor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library,  but  as  during  the  Commune  his 
rooms  were  destroyed  by  fire,  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  the  legacy.  A  few  weeks  since,  M.  du 
Summerard,  executor  to  the  deceased  gentleman, 
discovered  at  his  own  residence  a  chest  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  forgotten  since  the  late  events. 
It  was  M.  Merimee’s  plate,  which  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  send  to  his  friend  to  be  taken  care  of 
whenever  he  left  Paris.  The  box  was  opened. 


and  beneath  the  spoons,  forks,  dishes,  etc.,  was 
discovered  the  precious  collection  which  was 
thought  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  M.  Tascherau 
has  received  the  jewels,  which  now  belong  to  the 
National  Library. 

A  FRESH  proof  that  Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury 
Tales”  were  drculated  in  fragments,  probably  as 
they  were  written,  years  before  his  death,  is  af¬ 
forded  by  Professor  Ten  Brink’s  investigations 
into  the  types  of  the  MSS.  of  the  “Tales.”  He 
finds  that  many  of  our  continuous  MSS.  contain 
certain  groups  of  tales  copied  from  an  original 
of  the  Ellesmere  tyjse,  while  other  groups  were 
copied  from  an  original  of  the  Harleian  1734 
type.  He  also  finds  that  the  generally  excellent 
Hengwrt  M.S.  was  copied  mainly  from  an  im¬ 
perfect  MS.  of  the  Ellesmere  type;  but  that  the 
pages  missing  in  that  original  were  copied  by  the 
Hengwrt  scribe  from  a  MS.  of  the  Harleian 
type.  We  hopie  that  it  may  turn  out  that  of  the 
“  Parson’s  Tale”  there  is  but  one  typ>e,  so  that 
we  may  be  sure  no  separate  copies  of  it  were  in 
circulation,  and  that  Chaucer  worked  on  it  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. — Athetueum. 

A  CONTRIBUTIO.N  to  the  biography  of  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  is  offered  by  the  writer  of  an  un¬ 
published  diary,  from  which  we  make  the  extract. 
The  entry  refers  to  Dickens  joining  the  Morning 
ChronicU  as  a  reporter  :  “  Soon  afterward  I  ol)- 
served  a  great  difference  in  C.  D.’s  dress,  for  he 
had  bought  a  new  hat  and  a  very  handsome  blue 
cloak,  which  he  threw  over  his  shoulders  V Es- 
pagnol.  .  .  .  We  walked  together  through 

Hungerford  Market,  where  we  followed  a  coal- 
heaver,  who  carried  his  little  rosy  but  grimy  child 
looking  over  his  shoulder ;  and  C.  D.  Ix>ught  a 
halfpenny-worth  of  cherries,  and  as  we  went  along 
he  gave  them  one  by  one  to  the  little  fellow  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  father.  .  .  .  Hein- 

formed  me  as  we  walked  through  it  that  he  knew 
HungtrioxA  Market  well.  .  .  He  did  not  af¬ 

fect  to  conceal  the  difficulties  he  and  his  family 
had  had  to  contend  against.”  The  above  is  en¬ 
tered  under  the  date  of  July,  1833. — Athenaum. 

Messrs.  Morel  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  published 
a  work,  by  M.  Edouard  Aubert,  “  Le  Tresor  de 
I’Abbaye  de  St.  Maurice,”  containing  a  history  of 
the  famous  religious  relics  of  this  ancient  abbey, 
founded  in  517,  by  Sigismond,  King  of  Burgundy. 
The  chromo-lithographs  representing  the  water- 
color  drawings  by  the  author  are  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  antiquary,  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  artistic  decorations  of  those  times. 
Among  the  number  are  an  engraved  vase  of  sard¬ 
onyx,  the  busts  of  St.  Candide  and  St.  Victor,  the 
arm  of  St.  Bernard  de  Meuthon,  and  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  St.  Maurice,  given  to  the  abbey  by 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  in  1577.  M.  Edouard  Au¬ 
bert  is  the  author  of  “  L’Histoire  de  la  Vall^ 
d’Aoste,”  which  received  the  prize  from  the 
French  Institute. 
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Dr.  Livingstone’s  Discoveries. — Rev.  O.  B. 
Bidwell,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  prepared  for  the  Eclectic  the  following 
account  of  the  present  status  of  the  Nile  ques¬ 
tion  ; — ^The  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
has  been  turned  to  this  renowned  traveler  by  the 
wonderful  events  that  have  recently  transpired. 
His  explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa  have  brought 
to  light  some  remarkable  facts  that  will  tend  to 
settle  the  “  problem  of  ages.”  This  problem  agi¬ 
tated  the  minds  of  geographers  and  travelers  be¬ 
fore  the  foundations  of  modem  ci^-ilization  were 
laid.  Indeed,  the  process  of  African  discovery 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  four  thousand 
years ;  and  yet  here  is  a  vast  region,  of  which  till 
now  we  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Longing 
eyes  have  been  turned  toward  it,  and  bold 
travelers  have  sought  in  vain  to  reach  it.  The 
Romans  made  it  a  subject  of  earnest  inquiry. 
Nero  dispatched  hfs  centurions  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery.  Julius  Caesar  said  he  would  willingly  lay 
down  the  sword  if  he  could  only  have  the  glory  of 
discovering  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

But  this  honor  has  been  reserved  for  the  bold 
and  intrepid  Scotchman.  His  discoveries  have 
already  gained  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
thus  far  seem  to  be  a  verification  of  the  visions 
that  floated  before  the  mind  of  Ptolemy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Indeed,  he  only 
claims  to  have  rediscovered  what  Ptolemy  knew. 
But  the  effect  is  equal  to  a  new  discovery,  and  his 
name  will  pass  into  history  as  the  prince  of  Afri¬ 
can  explorers. 

For  the  last  six  years,  he  has  been  examining 
with  indefatigable  care  and  study  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  and  the  great 
watershed  in  which  they  rise.  Though  long  ago 
reported  dead,  he  is  still  alive,  and  has  recently 
been  found  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Ntw  York  Herald,  and  his  wants  liberally 
supplied.  Some  have  doubted  Mr.  Stanley’s 
veracity  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  perilous 
journey  and  his  visit  to  Livingstone,  but  the 
proofs  that  his  story  is  true  are  too  overwhelming 
to  be  questioned  for  a  moment  He  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Bennett  at  an  expense  of  $20,000  to  find 
the  lost  traveler,  and  right  nobly  has  he  done  his 
work.  He  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  mankind 
for  his  energy,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance.  He 
has  done  a  good  service  to  science,  to  civilization, 
and  religion  by  opening  up  communication  with 
the  lost  traveler. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  was  lost  to  the  world 
six  years  ago,  the  great  question  of  ages  was  con¬ 
sidered  practically  settled.  Tanganyika  had  been 
discovered  by  Burton  and  Speke,  but  its  altitude 
was  considered  too  low  to  be  a  possible  source  of 
>  the  Nile.  Therefore  it  must  find  an  outlet  to  the 
south,  and  nothing  beyond  could  be  supposed  to 
flow  to  the  north.  Victoria  Nyanza  was  soon  after 
discovered  by  Speke,  and  Albert  Nyanza  by  Baker, 


both  large  lakes  lying  directly  under  the  equator 
and  connected  by  a  river  with  another  outflowing 
river  toward  Egypt.  The  question  was  con¬ 
sidered  settled  beyond  dispute.  The  world  ac¬ 
cepted  the  new  theory  that  these  great  lakes  were 
the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  They  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  very  lakes  which  Ptolemy  describes ; 
and  doubtless  were  in  part.  But  according  to  the 
facts  that  are  now  revealed,  most  of  Ptolemy’s 
lakes  and  mountains  were  far  beyond  these. 

Far  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika  lies  the  great 
watershed  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  discovered, 
more  than  yoo  miles  square,  with  a  drainage  to 
the  north ;  and  on  it  stand  mountains  6000  or 
7000  feet  high,  which  he  believes  to  be  Ptolemy’s 
mountains  of  the  moon.  Over  this  large  space 
he  has  been  traveling  hack  and  forth  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  last  six  years,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  nearly  every  portion  of  it.  He 
claims  to  have  found  the  sources  of  the  Nile  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twelve  degrees  south  latitude. 
Here  begins  a  great  and  wide  valley  with  a  drain¬ 
age  to  the  north,  and  in  it  he  has  found  four  large 
lakes  with  a  broad  lacustrine  river  passing  through 
them  all.  There  is  still  another  lake  on  the  west 
side  which  he  names  Lake  Lincoln,  and  which,  by 
a  river  flowing  out  of  it,  is  made  tributary  to  the 
great  central  river.  These  lakes  and  fountains 
and  rivers  spreading  over  this  extensive  valley 
he  declares  to  be  in  the  main  4000  or  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  fountains  or  small  streams  issuing  from  the 
mountains  far  to  the  south  are  almost  innumer¬ 
able,  so  that  it  would  take  a  man  his  lifetime  to 
count  them.  These  all  unite  and  form  a  large 
river  called  the  Chambezi,  which,  by  an  error  of 
the  Portuguese,  he  at  first  mistook  for  the  Zam¬ 
bezi.  This  river  falls  into  the  first  large  lake 
which  is  called  Bangweolo,  and  which  i^  150  miles 
long.  After  leaving  this  lake,  it  is  called  the  Lu- 
apula  till  it  falls  into  Lake  Moero.  This  lake  is 
sixty  miles  long,  and  is  so  completely  surrounded 
by  sharp  mountains  that  it  is  perfectly  inaccessible 
at  any  time  or  place,  and  the  river  emerges  from 
it  through  a  rocky  gorge  with  the  noise  of  thun¬ 
der.  It  is  then  called  the  Lualaba  till  it  falls  into 
Lake  Kamalondo.  After  leaving  Kamalondo,  it 
is  still  called  the  Lualaba  till  it  falls  into  another 
great  lake  not  yet  explored  and  which  is  as  yet 
without  a  name.  This  lake  Dr.  Livingstone  now 
proposes  to  explore  and  follow  this  valley  of 
drainage  till  he  finds  out  what  becomes  of  this 
immense  quantity  of  water.  For  this  mighty 
river,  which  has  so  many  names,  is  always  broad 
and  deep,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  even 
above  the  first  lake.  The  portions  of  it  between 
the  several  lakes  are  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  miles  long,  though  exceedingly  crooked, 
running  at  all  points  of  the  compass  in  different 
places  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries. 

These  discoveries  have  awakened  much  discus¬ 
sion  and  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  geo- 
graphers  and  scientific  men  as  to  the  probable 
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outlet  of  this  immense  body  of  water.  There 
are  five  theories  put  forth  resi)ecting  it.  One  is, 
that  it  is  the  Congo  flowing  into  the  Atlantic;  but 
this  can  not  l)e,  says  the  Doctor ;  for  the  Congo 
has  its  source  in  the  two  rivers  Kasai  and  Quan¬ 
go.  Another  is,  that  it  flows  into  I.ake  Tchad  near 
the  great  desert ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable ; 
for  that  lake,  though  eighty  miles  broad,  is  never¬ 
theless  very  shallow,  being  only  fifteen  feet  deep 
in  the  deepest  place.  And  furthermore  almost 
the  only  river  flowing  into  it  from  the  east  is  the 
Shary,  which  is  known  to  be  small  and  in  some 
seasons  nearly  dry.  Another  is,  that  it  flows  into 
a  great  lake  yet  undiscovered  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent ;  but  such  a  lake  could  hardly  receive 
such  a  mighty  river  without  some  other  outlet. 
Another  is,  that  it  flows  into  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
which  is  certainly  possible  but  not  probable,  as 
in  that  case  the  river  flowing  out  toward  Egypt 
should  be  twice  its  present  size.  The  last  is  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  theory  that  it  is  the  Nile  itself.  He 
maintains  that  there  can  be  no  other  outlet  for 
these  innumerable  fountains  that  pour  down  from 
the  mountains  of  the  south,  and  all  the  tributary 
streams  of  this  broad  valley. 

This  theory  seems  to  be  the  one  most  generally 
received,  although  some  strong  points  are  urged 
against  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nile  (Petherick’s  Nile)  is 
too  small  to  be  the  continuation  of  this  great  la¬ 
custrine  river.  Captain  Grant  declares  that  its 
mouth  where  it  enters  the  Nile  is  filled  up  with 
tall  reeds,  and  that  during  some  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  scarcely  navigable  for  small  boats.  It 
is  said  also  that  Dr.  Livingstone’s  river  where  he 
left  it  is  only  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that 
the  Nile  at  Gondokoro  is  the  same  elevation; 
therefore  it  could  not  flow  into  the  Nile.  It  is 
said  also  that  the  river  Uelle,  traced  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  the  German  botanist,  rises  in  the 
mountains  near  Albert  Nyanza  and  flows  almost 
directly  west  toward  Lake  Tchad.  This  of 
course  would  cut  off  any  river  coming  from  the 
south. 

The  question  then  still  recurs  what  becomes  of 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  great  river  ?  That  is  the  very 
question  to  be  solved,  and  no  amount  of  specula¬ 
tion  can  solve  it.  It  can  only  be  done  by  actual 
exploration.  And  this  is  the  task  which  the  good 
Doctor  has  set  himself  to  accomplish  within  the 
next  two  years.  Only  about  180  miles  remained 
when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  work  for 
want  of  means  and  travel  away  east  500  miles  to 
Ujiji,  where  he  met  Mr.  Stanley.  But  now,  be¬ 
ing  abundantly  supplied  with  men  and  means, 
he  has  returned  to  the  heart  of  Africa  to  com¬ 
plete  what  he  has  so  well  begun,  and  follow  the 
great  river  to  its  mouth,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Sleep  and  Exercise.  —  We  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestive  paragraphs  from  an  excellent  little 
monthly  entitled  the  “  Pulse  of  Health,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Health-Lift  Co. “  When  any  part 
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of  the  body  is  eng.-iged  in  performing  its  natural 
function — as,  for  instance,  the  stomach  when  it  is 
digesting  food,  the  muscles  when  they  are  con¬ 
tracting,  or  the  brain  when  it  is  employed — an  in- 
crea.sed  amount  of  blood  is  sent  to' the  part  en¬ 
gaged.  This  blood  is  as  necessary  to  action  of  the 
part  (or  organ)  as  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  an  en¬ 
gine  is  necessary  to  motion  of  the  piston. 

There  is,  however,  only  a  given  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body  at  any  given  time.  So  that  when 
there  is  an  increased  amount  of  this  fluid  in  one 
part  there  is  a  correspondingly  lessened  amount 
in  the  rest  of  the  body.  A  familiar  proof  of  this 
is  the  heating  and  flushing  of  the  head  when  we 
are  engaged  in  vigorous  mental  work,  while  the 
body  is  at  rest.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  head. 
While  the  coldness  of  the  feet  and  extremities  is 
equally  due  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  them 
to  supply  the  active  brain.  Less  generally  un¬ 
derstood,  but  precisely  the  same,  is  the  cause  of 
the  indisposition,  often  inability,  for  mental  work 
after  a  hearty  meal.  The  stomach  is  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  abstracting  from  the  blood  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  necessary  for  digestion, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  wonderful  activity — chemical, 
muscular,  and  nervous — all  dependent  upon  the 
blood.  Happily,  the  brain  is  not  often  able  to 
draw  from  this  seat  of  digestive  activity  sufficient 
blood  for  its  work  also ;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  digestion — and  this  is  one  fruitful 
source  of  Dysjjepsia. 

Presence  of  blood,  then,  being  a  necessary 
condition  and  cause  of  action  of  a  part,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  if,  from  any  cause,  there  re¬ 
mained  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  rest  or  inaction  of  this  organ  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  Unfortunately,  the  construction  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  brain  is  such  that,  after  they 
have  been  distended  a  certain  length  of  time,  they 
lose  the  power  of  contracting,  and  remain  gorged 
with  blood,  so  keeping  up  mental  activity  long 
after  it  may  be  useful  or  desirable.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  one  may  “woo  the  balmy’’  hour  after  hour 
in  vain.  The  blood-gorged  brain  will  keep  up  its 
restless  whirl,  while  its  unhappy  possessor  tosses 
and  tumbles,  each  additional  conscious  minute 
multiplied  by  dread  of  the  next,  and  of  the  jaded, 
heavy-eyed  to-morrow. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  this  city,  was  the 
first  to  demonstrate  that,  during  sleep,  the  brain 
is  comparatively  bloodless  ;  and  all  that  we  have 
said  alwve  is  based  on  his  researches  and  studies. 

With  other  modes  of  treatment,  for  what  is 
now  recognized  as  a  disease,  1.  e..  Sleeplessness, 
we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do.  But  in  show¬ 
ing  the  reciprocal  action  of  brain  and  stomach 
and  muscle,  it  must  have  been  made  clear  how 
the  blood-gorged  brain  may  be  relieved,  and  re¬ 
freshing,  healthy  sleep  secured  without  recourse 
to  soporifics  or  narcotics. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  stomach,  by  a  light 
meal  of  easily  digested  food  taken  just  before  re- 
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tiring,  the  blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
brain  and  so  speedy  sleep  follow.  But  this  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  reliable,  and  is,  at  best,  of 
questionable  relative  cost. 

M  uscular  Exerdse,  taken  after  brain  work  at 
any  period  of  the  day,  will  draw  the  blood  away 
from  the  brain  more  efficiently  and  healthily  than 
any  other  agent.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
tells  us  that,  during  exercise,  “  tlie  muscles  suck 
up  blood  like  so  many  sponges.”  Where  do  they 
get  it  from  ?  Obviously,  most  largely  from  those 
{>arts  which  contain  the  most.  And  so,  reader, 
if  you  have  counted  backward  and  forward  and 
said  endless  multiplication  tables,  or  watched 
sheep  jump  over  a  wall,  or  rolled  your  eyes  until 
the  muscles  ached,  or  tried  any  other  or  all  other 
of  the  popular  and  ineffectual  modes  of  enticing 
Morpheus,  in  all  of  which  you  are  advised  to  keep 
the  brain  at  work  in  order  to  get  it  to  rest, — now 
try  a  rational  plan.  Set  the  muscles  at  work  and 
so  deplete  the  brain — thus  giving  its  over-strained 
vessels  a  chance  to  regain  their  elasticity. 

Ten  minutes’  Cumulative  Exercise,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  is  worth  more  than  twenty  grains  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  to  procure  sound,  refreshing, 
healthy  sleep.  Cumulative  exerdse — l^ecause  no 
other  character  of  exerdse  uses  so  much  muscu¬ 
lar  tissue  with  so  little  brain-work,  and  in  such  a 
brief  time  ; — and,  consequently,  no  other  exer¬ 
dse  will  so  speedily  and  cheaply  produce  that  en¬ 
gorgement  of  the  muscles  with  blood,  and  so  se¬ 
cure  the  comparatively  bloodless  condition  of  the 
brain  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary  to  rest 
of  that  organ,  and  thus  invite  “  tired.  Nature’s 
sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep.” 

New  Use  for  the  Steam-Jet.— Mr.  C.  W. 
Siemens,  F.  R.S.,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost 
English  electr  dans  and  mechanical  engineers, 
has  lately  shown  that  the  steam-jet  hitherto  used 
only  to  quicken  the  hre  in  a  steam-engine,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  improvement,  and  application  to  many 
useful  purposes.  The  efficiency  of  the  jet  de- 
ptends  upton  p>eculiarities  in  the  construction  of  a 
tube  which  cannot  be  popularly  described  in  a  few 
words ;  suffice  it,  that  the  steam  rushes  forth  as  a 
ring  enveloping  a  core  of  air,  and  this,  with  steam 
of  only  three  atmospheres’  effective  pressure, 
will  exhaust  air  as  thoroughly  as  an  air-pump. 
The  jet  occupies  but  little  space,  and  is  moderate 
in  cost,  and  therefore  can  be  used  in  many  places 
where  an  air-pump  would  be  too  bulky  or  too  ex- 
p)ensive.  The  Pneumatic  Desp>atch  Tube,  by 
which  desp>atches  are  sent  underground  from  the 
City  to  Charing  Cross,  is  in  the  whole  of  its  dr- 
cuit  nearly  four  miles  long.  The  engine  and  air- 
pump  by  which  the  tube  was  worked  cost  three 
thousand  pounds;  three  of  the  steam-jets  now 
do  the  same  work,  and  maintain  so  good  a  vacuum 
that  the  ‘■carriers’  in  which  the  despatches  are  in¬ 
closed  travel  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an 
hour. 

By  adapting  the  jet  to  a  double  chamlier  and 
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exhausting  the  air,  Mr.  Siemens  shows  that  water 
can  be  raised  as  readily  as  by  pumping.  The 
chambers  are  so  constructed  that  as  the  one  emp¬ 
ties  the  other  fills,  and  so  the  flow  of  water  is 
continuous.  The  contrivances  made  use  of  for 
economizing  p>ower  and  multiplying  effect  are  sin¬ 
gularly  ingenious  ;  and  to  prevent  the  noise  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  combined  jet  of  steam 
and  air  rushing  from  the  open  top  of  the  delivery 
funnel  of  the  exhauster,  a  ‘  sound-killer’  is  placed 
on  the  top.  Tl}is  sound-killer  is  a  cylindrical 
metal  vessel,  containing  a  series  of  perforated 
wooden  diaphragms,  which  have  the  effect  of 
deadening  noise. 

In  any  case  where  exhaustion  is  required,  the 
jet  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  already 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar  see  that  it  will  render 
them  profitable  service  in  evaporating  cane-juice 
when  in  the  vacuum-pans.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  largely  made  use  of  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  its  simplicity  will  recommend 
it  to  a  population  unaccustomed  to  complicated 
machinery.  It  will  also  be  used  for  sei^arating 
the  molasses  from  the  sugar ;  and  thus  supersede 
the  present  expensive  and  troublesome  process. 

Another  application  of  the  jet  is  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  ;  the  blast  is  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  fire  place,  and  with  such  econo¬ 
my,  that  coal-dust  of  the  most  inferior  quality  can 
be  used,  while,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
production  of  gas  is  doubled,  and  its  quality  im¬ 
proved. 
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The  Manfrini  Gallery,  which  was  at  one  time 
the  most  interesting  and  varied  collection  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  is  now  reduced  to  fifty-two  pictures,  and  is  on 
exhibition  in  London.  The  other  pictures  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  brought,  it  is  said,  upward 
of  ;^8o,ooo.  The  pictures  now  in  the  collection 
are  those  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  Duke  of 
Manfrini  to  his  grandchildren,  and  were  sent  to 
England  with  a  view  to  sale. 

Mr.  John  Steeu.,  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  engaged  upon  a  bronze  replica  of  his 
statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  Central  Park.  The  first  casting  —  that, 
namely,of  the  stag-hound  which  lies  at  the  feet  of 
the  sitting  figure,  has  been  some  time  completed. 
Three  other  heavy  castings  have  since  been  made, 
and  the  work  is  now  ready  for  shipment.  By  the 
application  of  a  certain  composition  the  bronze 
surface  has  been  brought  to  a  rich  brown  color, 
with  just  so  puch  of  metalbc  lustre  as  serves  to 
enhance  the  general  effect.  Judging  by  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experiments  which  Mr.  Steell  has  been 
making,  the  surface  thus  produced  is  capable  of 
resisting  the  corroding  action  of  the  weather,  so 
that  the  statue  may  be  expected  to  preserve,  at 
least  for  some  considerable  time,  its  present  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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In  clearing  out  the  cellars  of  the  H6tel  deVille, 
the  workmen  have  found  under  a  heap  of  rubbish 
the  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Fran9ois  I.,  which 
formerly  decorated  the  Court  of  Honor,  and  which 
were  believed  to  have  disappeared  forever.  The 
former,  the  work  of  Nicholas  Couston,  has  hardly 
suffered  ;  but  theother  isinapiteous  state.  How¬ 
ever,  a  restoration  is  not  considered  im}x>ssible. 

A  STRIKING  piece  of  furniture  has  been  found 
at  Aquila,  in  the  Aptennines  :  it  is  a  bisellium  or 
magistrate’s  chair  of  bron7,e,incrusted  with  silver, 
and  covered  with  chiseled  reliefs  and  nielli  of  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy.  The  four  feet  are  sphinxes ;  the 
lateral  supports  are  horses ;  the  back,  ornamented 
with  busts  in  high  relief,  is  incrusted  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  figures  in  silver  representing  hunt¬ 
ing  groups,  combats,  landscapes,  religious  and  do¬ 
mestic  scenes  of  great  beauty  of  workmanship. 
Castellani,  the  celebrated  jeweler,  paid  10,000 
francs  for  it ;  but  Judges  say  it  is  worth  more  than 
ten  times  that  much  ;  indeed  its  value  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  It  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
great  monumental  bronzes  at  the  Capitol.  A 
special  gallery  of  bronzes  is  to  be  created  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators,  where 
they  intend  to  unite  every  thing  fine  that  the  city 
possesses  in  the  way  of  bronzes. 

Old  Greek  Sculptures. — A  considerable 
number  of  sculptures,  says  the  Athtmtum,  mostly 
of  the  architectonic  sort,  have  been  delivered  at 
the  British  Museum,  being  among  the  results  of 
Mr.  Wood’s  arduous,  ably-conducted,  and  fortu¬ 
nate  researches  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  at  Ephesus,  the  discovery  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  his  tact,  patience,  and  discern¬ 
ment.  His  energy  has  since  been  successfully 
employed  in  bringing  to  light  these  fragments, 
which  are  of  unusual  interest  in  their  kind.  The 
most  important  of  the  works  in  question  is  the 
larger  part  of  a  huge  frustum  of  white  marble,  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  remarkable  columns  in  front 
of  the  Temple.  Rather  more  than  a  third  of  the 
original  surface  of  this  drum  has  been  utterly 
wrecked ;  the  remainder  shows,  in  high  but  rather 
flat  relief,  a  group  of  figures,  about  the  size  of  or 
rather  larger  than  life,  the  subject  of  which  is  at 
present  obscure.  Mercury  is  recognizable  by  the 
petasus  and  caduceus ;  a  seated  figure,  which 
may  be  Pluto,  and  that  of  a  grand  female,  proba¬ 
bly  Proserpine,  form  the  part  on  our  right  of  the 
group.  A  young  male  figure,  with  wings  like 
those  commonly  appropriated  to  angels,  and 
across  whose  Ix^y  a  sword  is  slung  at  the  hip, 
by  means  of  a  sort  of  baldric,  is  on  our  extreme 
left.  The  feet  of  the  figures  rest  on  an  ad¬ 
vanced  moulding  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum ; 
thus  the  shaft  appears  to  have  been  banded.  The 
style  of  the  sculpture  is  academically  excellent, 
but  far,  very  far  below  that  of  the  finest  period. 
The  treatment  of  parts  of  the  naked  bodies  and 
thighs,  in  respect  to  their  surfaces,  is  very  good ; 


but  the  feet  and  legs  are  generally  very  bad  in¬ 
deed.  The  surface  of  the  sculptures  is  much  in¬ 
jured,  but  not  so  that  the  style  and  execution  they 
exhibit  may  not  be  completely  studied.  This  frag¬ 
ment  is  placed  where  the  so-called  “  Lion  of  Cni¬ 
dus”  has  long  stood. 
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Peace  flies  before  us,  quiet  Peace — 

The  shadow  that  a  cloud’s  white  fleece 
Drops  softly  on  the  slippery  grass. 

When  the  full  sun,  in  June’s  bright  crown. 

Pours  all  his  heat  and  burden  down. 

Ever  men  wish,  and  ever  it  doth  pass. 

The  baron  leans  from  his  towered  rock. 

And  sees  the  peasants  and  the  flock. 

And  sighing,  saith :  “  Peace  lives  with  these.” 
While  thought  as  sad  in  them  doth  move. 

At  the  fair  palace  throned  above 

Their  river,  and  the  highland  thick  with  trees. 

Peace  hovers  over  the  white-draped  bed 
Where  Childhood  pillows  its  bright  head ; 

Sits  under  leaves  of  oak  and  beech. 

In  shadow  figured  quaint  with  lights ; 

And  haunts  the  cool  of  sparkling  nights. 

And  sails  adown  the  stream’s  moon-silvered 
reach. 

Doth  not  mankind  esteem  her  dear  1 
Her  eyes  with  calm  shine  deep  and  clear ; 

Her  voice,  how  strangely  sweet  it  falls  I 
The  flowing  of  her  raiment  white 
Doth  cast  around  a  Sabbath  light ; 

Who  would  not  hasten  when  her  dove-note 
calls  I 

Why  seeks  she  onlpr  field  and  grove  ? 

Are  the  wild-flowers  alone  her  love. 

Whom  all  the  care-worn  world  desire  ? 

She  answers :  I  can  dwell  in  cot. 

In  palaces,  in  any  s{x>t ; 

But  not  with  folly,  selfishness,  and  ire.” 

Sophocles  as  a  Preacher.— In  his  work  on 
“  Sophocles,”  contributed  to  the  series  of  “An¬ 
cient  Classics,”  Mr.  Collins  says  ; — The  Athenian 

audience,  with  the  Joyous  instincts  of  children _ 

ever  ready  to  “  make  believe” — gave  themselves 
up  to  ail  the  illusions  of  the  -cene  and  story,  de¬ 
lighting,  and  freely  expressing  their  delight,  in 
the  picturesque  and  ever-shifting  series  of  grace¬ 
ful  tableaux,  so  different  from  the  still  life  of  a 
statue  or  a  painting.  'ITiey  were  “as  gods,” 
knowing  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  future  of  the 
play — such  knowledge  only  increasing  the  expect¬ 
ancy  with  which  they  looked  forward  to  CEdipus 
blinding  himself,  or  Ajax  falling  on  his  sword. 
The  manner  in  which  the  poet  treated  each  old 
familiar  tale  was  the  test  of  his  art.  Just  as  a  mod- 
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era  preacher  might  discuss  and  illustrate,  after 
his  own  proper  taste  and  fashion,  some  well- 
known  text  If  we  want  a  modem  example  of 
the  keen  interest  and  sympathy  which  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  by  the 
life-like  representation  of  a  history  familiar  to 
them  from  their  childhood,  we  have  not  to  go  far 
to  seek.  The  Passion  Play,  now  acted  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  drama.  In  both  there  is  the  same  real¬ 
ity  and  majestic  slowness  in  the  acting,  the  same 
rhythmical  dialogue,  the  same  melodious  choral 
song^,  the  same  large  stage,  with  architectural 
scenery  half  open  to  the  sky,  and,  above  all,  the 
same  intensity  of  religious  feeling,  which  thrills 
the  actor,  and  passes  from  him,  like  an  electric 
current,  to  an  enthusiastic  audience.  And  if  this 
resemblance  is  apparent  now,  how  much  stronger 
must  it  have  been  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
Bible  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  poorer  classes, 
while  the  Passion  Play  embodied  for  them  to  the 
life  the  personages  and  scenes  of  Scripture — when, 
as  a  German  critic  describes  it,  “  cloister  and 
church  were  the  first  theaters,  priests  the  first  ac¬ 
tors,  the  first  dramatic  matter  was  the  Passion, 
and  the  first  dramas  the  Mysteries.”  Sophocles 
developed  this  religious  asp)ect  of  the  drama ;  and 
no  Athenian  citiren  could  have  seen  his  “  Ajax” 
or  “  Antigone”  without  feeling  their  hearts  bum 
within  them,  or  without  being  touched  and  eleva¬ 
ted  by  the  mingled  sweetness  and  purity  and 
pathos  which  earned  for  the  poet  the  title  of  the 
“Attic  Bee.”  From  his  pages  can  be  gleaned 
sentences  which  read  like  fragments  from  the  in¬ 
spired  writings,  and  which  might  have  furnished 
texts  for  a  hundred  sermons.  With  him  the  De¬ 
ity  is  a  personal  and  omnipresent  being,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  that  sombre  and  vindictive  Nemesis 
which  haunted  iEschylus — “  neither  sleeping  nor 
waxing  faint  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but  reigning 
forever  in  the  splendor  of  Olympus, — “  speak¬ 
ing  in  riddles  to  the  wise,  but  leaving  the  foolish 
in  their  own  conceits.”  “  Nothing  is  Impossible 
with  Him.”  “  His  works  may  perish,  but  He  lives 
for  all  eternity.”  “Happiness  is  a  fruit  that  grows 
in  Hu  garden  only.”  “  To  honor  Him  is  the 
first  and  greatest  of  commandments.”  Here  are 
lines  which  might  have  been  written  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  divine ; — 

“  Speak  thou  no  word  of  pride,  nor  raise 
A  twellina  thought  against  the  gods  on  high ; 

For  Time  nplifteth  and  Time  lajreth  low 
All  human  things  ;  and  the  great  gods  above 
Abhor  the  wicked  as  the  good  they  love. 

Be  blameleas  in  all  duties  towards  the  gods  : 

For  God  the  Father  in  compare  with  this 
Lightly  esteemeth  all  things  else  ;  and  so 
Thy  righteousness  shall  with  thee  to  the  end 
Endure,  and  follow  thee  beyond  the  grave.  ” 


[October,  1872. 

The  'Germans  in  Alsace. — A  letter  from  an 
“  Alsatian”  in  the  Cologne  Ca*e/le,  says  that  Ger¬ 
man  sympathies  are  making  very  slow  progress 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  many  still  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  the  Germans  “  as  if  they  had 
the  cholera.”  The  writer  attributes  this  chiefly 
to  the  political  backwardness  of  the  population. 
“They  know  nothing  whatever  of  Germany  or 
the  Germans,  and  they  accordingly  give  credit  to 
all  the  slanders  which  are  propagated  about  the 
Fatherland  as  thpy  do  to  the  falsehoods  which  are 
told  them  about  France.  Why  should  they  make 
friends  with  Germany  when  they  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  a  few  months — a  few  years  at  the 
utmost  —  they  will  become  French  again  ?  This 
notion  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  success  of  the  last  loan,  for  three  fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  Lorraine  now  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  enough  money  will  be  raised  not  only 
to  pay  the  debts  of  France,  but  to  drive  the 
Prussians  out  of  their  country.  The  priests,  too, 
are  striving  hard  to  persuade  the  ignorant  masses 
that  their  religion  is  in  danger,  and  many  years 
will  elapse  before  the  influence  of  their  party  can 
be  weakened.  But  the  German  administration 
also  commits  many  mistakes.  Two  years  have 
passed  since  the  war  requisitions  were  imposed, 
and  yet  most  of  the  claims  for  compensation  are 
still  unsettled ;  even  those  who  assisted  the  Ger- 
mads  during  the  war  have  not  yet  been  paid  for 
their  work,  which  creates  much  ill-feeling.  The 
communes  were  obliged  to  raise  money  on  loan 
in  order  to  obtain  the  articles  required  for  the 
troops,  and  though  they  have  been  paying  inter¬ 
est  on  this  money  for  two  years,  they  can  get 
nothing  out  of  the  Government  but  promises. 
The  same  delay  has  taken  place  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  commune  officials;  many  of  whose 
posts  have  been  vacant  for  months.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  introduction  of  military  service  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
much  better  if,  as  was  proposed,  all  young  men 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  had  been  exempted. 
This  would  have  prevented  emigration  and  half 
of  the  options ;  for  most  parents  made  their 
choice  on  account  of  their  children.  The  taxes, 
too,  are  extremely  high,  and  the  promises  of  the 
Government  had  led  people  to  expect  that  they 
would  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.  The 
augmentation  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  on  the 
1st  of  January  last  Alsace-Lorraine  had  a  surplus 
of  over  forty  millions.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  Alsatians  and  Ix}rnuners  who  get  places  in 
the  Administration  is  extraordinarily  small. 
Barely  one  application  out  of  ten  is  favorably 
listened  to ;  and  yet  this  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  gaining  over  numerous  families  to  our 
side.” 
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